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THE LOST WILL; 


OR, 


THE ABBEY AND THE LODGE. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Agnes and Georgie Walton and their Friend Constance—A Pic- 
nic in Fern Valley—The Missing Cousin from Australia— 
Some Account of him. 


aN fyG,F we go to our Fern Valley to-morrow, 
oe e mamma,’ said Agnes Walton to her 
pe mother, ‘may we not ask Constance 


to go with us?’ 

‘Are you sure, dear Agnes,’ replied her mother, 
‘that Constance likes and enjoys your country expedi- 
tions? The last time she joined us, when we spent 
the day at the Fall, I thought that Georgie, at least, 
would have been happier without her.’ 

‘I think I should, mamma,’ said Georgie. ‘You 
know Constance is always full of what I call fine 
39 A 
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fancics ; and sometimes she will enter into none of 
our fun, and says this thing is not ladylike, and that 
is like a schoolboy, till she quite provokes me.’ 

‘I do not remember, Georgie,’ said her sister, ‘that 
Constance refused to join in anything that day, except- 
ing getting up into the old yew tree that mamma 
might have a little hunt for us; and it certainly was 
true that the rough bark and the ivy would most 
likely have spoiled her nice muslin frock.’ 

©Oh, Agnes,’ replied Georgie, ‘don’t you remember 
she would not run down the lane in time to get Into 
the farmyard to sce the cows milked, and would walk 
gently and slowly, so that the gate was shut; and then 
she would not Iet me shout loud enough to make 
Jenny hear! Besides, Agnes, she need not have said, 
“Getting into trees may do very well for you with 


’ 


your strong cotton print frocks ;”” as much as to say, 


“T never wear such things.”? 

Mrs. Walton smiled at the indignant tone in which 
Georgie said this. ‘It was that little speech that 
affronted you, I suppose, Georgic,’ she said. ‘ Alto- 
gether, you are not so fond of Constance as Agnes is.’ 

‘She thinks so much of herself, mamma,’ Georgie 
answered, ‘ because she lives in the Abbey and we live 
in the Jodge, and because her mamma is Jady Con- 
stance, and you are only Mrs. Walton; and I do not 
agree that she 1s so much better than us.’ 


THE CONVERSATION. 3 


‘And how is it, Agnes,’ said Mrs. Walton, ‘that 
you do not also fret at this assumed superiority ?’ 

‘You say ‘‘ assumed,” mamma,’ interrupted Georgie ; 
‘then you do not think she is really superior to us ?’ 

‘Certainly I should not think her so, merely be- 
cause she is richer; and I have not yet discovered 
whether she is your superior in disposition or in 
sense. So, until I have made up my mind on that 
point, I will only ask Agnes what she thinks of Con- 
stance.’ 

‘I like her very much, mamma,’ replied Agnes ; 
‘and I do not wonder that she should not always like 
our way of living and doing things, because she has 
always been in great luxury herself. So I do not 
mind when she shows a little contempt for our clothes, 
and our house, and all our things.’ 

This conversation took place at the modest little 
tea-table of Mrs. Walton, who lived, as Georgie had 
said, in the Lodge of Norland Abbey. For it had 
once been the Lodge ; and when the entrance to the 
Abbey had been altered, and a new Lodge built, the 
old one had been added to and made into a very 
pretty little house for the use of an old Mrs. Norland, 
who preferred a small abode of her own, when her 
son married and brought a young wife to the Abbey. 
After the death of that old lady, it was let to Mrs. 
Walton, a widow with two little girls, who was glad to 
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secure a beautiful little home in the park of her friend 
and schoolfellow, Lady Constance Norland. 

The only child and heiress of Norland Abbey 
naturally became very intimate with the two little 
girls at the South Lodge; and her mother, knowing 
the many disadvantages that beset an only child, was 
well pleased that she should spend much of her time 
with two companions so desirable in every way as 
Agnes and Georgie. The Abbey was a large straggling 
building of many different dates. First it had been a 
monastery, of which still remained a ruined refectory, 
a cloister, and a roofless chapel. Part of the old 
building had been added to and converted into a 
dwelling-house ; and later again a modern part had 
been built in an Elizabethan style, that harmonized 
well enough with the actual ruins that formed the back- 
ground. The park and woods were extensive and 
beautiful. There was a river and a lake, and every- 
thing that could render a country abode delightful, 
one of the prettiest spots in the whole place being the 
abode of Mrs. Walton. She had taken much pains 
with her garden—one corner especially, through which 
ran a little rill, had been set apart for ferns; and col- 
lecting these in the different dells and lanes of the 
neighbourhood was a favourite amusement with the 
two girls. One valley, especially, distant about five 
miles, was fertile in ferns; and the morning after the 
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conversation respecting Constance, Mrs. Walton sent 
a messenger to the Abbey with a note from Agnes, in 
answer to which Constance came herself, and ran 
up to the little room which Georgie and Agnes called 
their own. 

‘Am I not good,’ she cried, ‘to come so soon? I 
was quite glad to hear you were going to Fern Valley, 
because I want some ferns too. I suppose you will 
take your dinner with you, so I brought a basket of 
peaches with me for dessert.’ 

‘Thank you, Constance,’ said Agnes ; ‘ we shall be. 
ready to go in about half an hour: you see we have 
not quite finished our exercises. Will you go into the 
drawing-room to mamma, or into the garden, till we 
have done our work ?” 

‘I will stay here,’ said Constance; ‘I will not 
interrupt you ; but I like to sit in your bow, Georgie.’ 

There were two bow windows: to the girls’ own 
study, or morning-room. It was on the first floor, and 
was over the hall and the small dining-room. Each 
sister had appropriated one of the bows. The win- 
dows were down to the floor; and outside was a 
broad balcony, which they had filled with flower-pots, 
so that it was like two tiny rooms and two tiny 
gardens. These windows had a beautiful view over 
the park, the lake, and the opposite wood, with the 
turrets of the Abbey just appearing among the trees. 
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Constance allowed sometimes that she had not so 
snug and pretty a nook in her own sitting-room ; and 
she now Sat quietly on a low stool looking out at the 
landscape, whilst her two companions went on with 
their writing. Presently Agnes came and put her 
hands over Constance’s eyes. 

‘What are you thinking of?’ she said; ‘you are 
very grave this morning. I have finished and put 
away my desk and books; shall we go and see if 
mamma Is nearly ready ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Constance, starting up; ‘but I will tell 
you what I was thinking—and it is odd that I never 
thought it before, though I have so often sat looking 
out of this window,—why, that every single thing I see 
now, excepting that far-off hill, over the wood, is my 
own, at least it will be one day: it is almost as good 
as mine now, as it is my father’s. Look! the lake, 
the Abbey, the river, the woods, the deer, and every- 
thing !’ 

‘Not everything,’ said Georgie ; ‘not these flower- 
pots and not this balcony.’ 

‘Not the flower-pots, certainly ; but the balcony, 
yes! Don’t you know that Mrs. Walton rents this 
house of papa ?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Georgie ; ‘and as long as she rents 
it, it is hers, and not yours !’ 

‘Nonsense!’ exclaimed Agnes, ‘what does it 
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signify to whom it belongs? It is a dear pretty place, 
and we are lucky to live in it. Come, mamma is 
calling us.’ 

The pony carriage was at the door; and having 
safely stowed under the front seat their basket of pro- 
visions and Constance’s peaches, Mrs. Walton took 
her place. 

‘Will you come in front with me, Constance,’ said 
Mrs. Walton, ‘ or sit with one of the girls ?’ 

‘Sit with me behind,’ said Agnes, ‘and Georgie 
will go with mamma.’ And being thus seated, away 
started the impatient little pony. 

‘Did you remember,’ said Georgie, ‘to put in the 
trowel and knife and basket for the ferns ?’ 

‘Certainly,’ replied her sister ; ‘that was our chief 
affair, you know. How pleasant this is, dear mamma! 
I like nothing so well, I think, as driving quickly 
along these lovely lanes. I am so glad you can 
have a pony. We should miss it very much now. 
Do you not like this, Constance ?’ 

‘Yes, I like it,’ replied Constance ; ‘ even this little 
basket carriage is pleasant: of course a larger car- 
riage 1s more comfortable, and a larger horse goes 
faster ; but for all that, I do like driving with you.’ 

‘Especially,’ said Georgie, ‘ when all that you see is 
your own, or one day to be so, as you took care to 
tell us just now.’ 
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Constance coloured a little. ‘You always catch 
me up so, Georgie,’ she said; ‘you need not have 
repeated that. Not that I see anything wrong in say- 
ing it if I thought it. Do you think there is any 
harm, Mrs. Walton, in myvaluing and loving this place ? 
Why should I not feel pride and pleasure in it ?’ 

‘To a certain extent,’ replied Mrs. Walton, ‘I 
think it well and nght that you should love and value 
your own inheritance; but I can understand what 
vexes Georgie in many such remarks of yours. It is 
that you rather despise others because they have not — 
the same worldly advantages. That, you must allow, 
is unjust, because it was by no effort or merit of your 
own that you became the heiress of the Abbey.’ 

Constance was silent. 

‘Well, mamma,’ said Agnes, ‘ we will not talk about 
Constance’s possessions, but we will enjoy our drive. 
This lane is one of the nicest in the world, there is 
such a good shade. Look up, Constance. How 
light and pretty the leaves are over our heads—quite 
an arch! Do you know what trees they are ?’ 

‘Indeed I do not,’ replied Constance ; ‘I scarcely 
know the name of any tree. I know the chestnuts 
when the flowers are on them, and that is all.’ 

‘These are beeches,’ said Agnes; ‘but I do not 
nearly know all the trees. Shall we try to learn them 
all P’ 
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Georgie was on the point of saying, ‘ Not know the 
names of your own possessions !’ but a look from 
her mother checked her, so she only remarked— 

‘I think I know most of the forest trees, Con- 
stance. I used to be so fond of looking at Evelyn's 
Silva, with nice pictures of all the leaves. Try me now, 
Agnes, as we goalong. I see nothing but beeches at 
preftnt, and they are as beautiful as any.’ 

‘And when you know the common name of the 
tree,’ said Mrs. Walton, ‘it would be a very pleasant 
study, I think, to seek out where it originally came 
from, and for what purpose it is best adapted.’ 

‘Yes, mamma,’ said Georgie; ‘I should like to learn 
all about the beautiful trees. I will look out every- 
thing I can find about the beech when I get home. 
Now we are out of the lane, we shall see some other 
trees. What is that large one, Agnes ?’ 

‘I do know that,’ said Agnes; ‘it is our own English 
tree, an oak ; and it was found growing in England, 
was it not, mamma, by the Romans? Oh! that reminds 
me of what I often wanted to ask. The Romans 
found people in England—the ancient Britons, and 
Druids,—where did they come from, does any one 
know P’ 

‘A great de4l is conjectured about them,’ said Mrs. 
Walton ; ‘ but very little is really known. They were 
among the barbarous tribes that, being originally 
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settled in the neighbourhood of the Black Sea, over- 
ran the centre and western countries of Europe. 
“Celts” they are generally called ; probably those 
that reached Britain came across from France.’ 

‘They are not very interesting people, I think, 
mamma,’ said Georgie; ‘ perhaps it 1s because we know 
so very little about them.’ 

‘And they found England,’ said Constance, ‘ quite 
full of trees, almost all forest ; was it not so?’ 

‘ Forest, or swamp,’ replied Mrs. Walton, ‘I believe 
there was little else ; and the chief ornament of these 
forests was the glorious oak tree.’ 

‘Are there oak trees in other countries?’ said 
Constance. 

‘Oh yes, in most northern countries,’ replied Mrs. 
Walton, ‘and many different species ; some of those 
kinds found on the Himalayas and in the Indian 
islands differ very much. But it is enough for us to 
know our own tree.’ 

‘And it is good for shipbuilding, is it not?’ asked 
Constance. 

‘Yes, for that and for large buildings; anything, in 
fact, that requires strength and durability.’ 

‘Do you know, mamma,’ said Georgie, ‘ that there is 
a very beautiful tree at the end of Fern Valley, where 
we will have our dinner to-day p—it makes a splendid 
shade.’ 
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‘I do not remember the tree,’ said her mother. 
‘I know you have a great many favourites here and 
there.’ 

They were now passing through a copse, and when 
they reached the gate at the end, Georgie asked 
Constance if she knew what the gate marked. 

‘No, I do not know what you mean,’ said Con- 
‘stance ; ‘it is the end of the wood, that is all.’ 

‘TI will open it,’ said Georgie, ‘ and let you through. 
Now, do you feel any difference on the other side of 
the gate P’ 

‘Oh,’ cried Agnes, ‘ you mean that this is the boun- 
dary of Norland Park ; Constance is no longer on her 
own ground.’ 

‘Well,’ said Constance, smiling, ‘I do not feel a bit 
different ; and I wonder how you know the boundaries 
so much better than I do.’ 

‘We ride about a good deal,’ said Agnes; ‘and our 
old groom and gardener, who goes with us, knows all 
about the country, and tells us a great many things.’ 

‘Do you talk to him, then, when he rides with you ?’ 
said Constance. ‘Inevér say a word to my groom 
when I ride, and that is why I do not care for riding, 
except when papa takes me, it 1s so stupid.’ 

‘ My old servant, Constance,’ said Mrs. Walton, ‘is 
more like an old fmend, for he has lived very many 
years with me, and I can entirely trust my children 
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with him. Would you like to join them in their rides 
somctimes? ‘They can only ride one ata time, as I 
have but this pony and the one that Joseph rides.’ 

Constance hesitated. 

‘You would rather not, I see,’ said Mrs Walton, 
smiling. ‘I will not urge you for a reason.’ 

‘I know the reason,’ exclaimed Georgie : ‘she would 
not like to be seen riding with old Joseph in his plain 
grey livery; she likes to have a smart groom on a 
prancing horse behind her. ‘That is it, Constance; I 
always know what you think about things.’ 

‘If you do so,’ said her mother gravely, ‘ you are not 
kind in publishing thoughts which Constance may not 
wish to express. I hope in a little time that she will 
find us so well worth knowing and associating with, 
that she will not regard the little differences in my 
establishment and that of her mother.’ 

‘Here we are at Fern Valley,’ cried Agnes ; ‘I will 
open the gate ;’ and she sprang from the low carriage, 
saying, ‘It is your turn at the next gate, Constance.’ 

The valley was a long irregular dell, one side of 
which had been quarried many years before, a small 
stony rill ran along the valley, and the other side was 
a hanging wood of every variety of tree. The remains 
of the two or three old quarries were very picturesque, 
rough blocks of the stone being left lying about, which 
were now partly covered with moss and plants, while 
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in the cracks and crevices of the quarry sides grew 
mountain ash, ivy, and creepers of many kinds. Along 
the rough banks of the rill, among shrubs and stones, 
were a great variety of ferns, and such a profusion of 
wild-flowers, that Mrs. Walton generally found it diffi- 
cult to start homewards again. There was a little 
farm near the upper end of the valley, where the pony 
was housed and fed, and where they had often pro- 
cured milk, tea-cups, and hot water, when the children 
had persuaded their mother to have tea as well as 
dinner in the valley. They drove gently along under 
the low boughs that overhung the cart road, and 
having passed quite through, and given the pony in 
charge of the farmer, they retraced their steps into the 
valley, and paused beneath a large spreading tree. 

‘This is my tree, mamma,’ said Georgie: ‘is it 
not a beauty? You shall have a nice seat here; and 
we will spread our dinner just on this smooth little 
bit of grass. Agnes and Constance shall arrange 
that, whilst I make you a comfortable sort of sofa, 
with your book and your work-bag close by you.’ 

‘But, dear mamma,’ cried Agnes, ‘if you sit here 
at your work all the afternoon, you might as well stay 
at home as be out in this valley.’ 

‘No, my dear, I do not think so,’ said her mother. 
‘It is very pleasant to sit here under this delightful 
shade, with the noise of that brook in my ears, and 
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the sweet scent of the grass and flowers filling the air. 
I assure you, I enjoy an idle afternoon here quite as 
much as you do, and make very little progress either 
with book or work.’ 

‘That is right, mamma,’ said Georgie; ‘I like you 
to be very idle sometimes; and while you are doing 
nothing but looking about you, you can examine my 
large tree, and wonder what it is.’ 

‘Ican admire it,’ said Mrs. Walton ; ‘ but I need not 
wonder, except at its beauty, for I know the tree 
well.’ | 

‘It is rather like a chestnut,’ said Constance, ‘ but 
not quite: it has pointed ends to the leaves.’ 

‘You are very near,’ said Georgie; ‘it is a sweet or 
Spanish chestnut. We will get some twigs of both 
kinds and compare them.’ | 

‘Here comes Farmer Brown’s man with our basket 
and a jug of water,’ said Agnes ; ‘and as it is past 
one, shall we eat now, and work afterwards ?’ 

‘Just as you like,’ replied her mother, ‘I shall not 
hurry you home : the evenings are beautiful now.’ 

‘I forgot to say,’ said Constance, ‘that I shall have 
to be at home by seven, indeed by half-past six, 
because I have to be dressed. There is company to 
dinner to-day, and mamma will expect me to be in 


the drawing-room.’ 
‘Then, dear children, let us dine. You will then 
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have nearly three hours before we need return; and 
in that time you may collect ferns enough to fill the 
garden.’ 

Their little repast was soon spread. ‘ There is no 
wine for you, Constance,’ said Georgie ; ‘ but you see 
we have taken care there should be some very clear 
water this time, as you did not like the river water last 
time. I told Farmer Brown to send us this jug full 
from his own pump.’ 

‘Thank you, Georgie,’ Constance replied. ‘1 am 
sure you must yourself prefer clear fresh spring water 
to that half-warm stuff out of the river, full of flies and 
other insects.’ 

Georgie laughed. ‘I never thought it warm and 
dirty and insipid,’ she said, ‘till you found it out ; but 
I believe you are right. In fact, the river is soft water ; 
is it not, mamma ?’ 

‘ Certainly,’ said her mother, ‘and never so pleasant 
to drink as spring water—that Is, water directly from 
a spring before it has had time to soften by running 
over the earth.’ 

‘And do you think,’ asked Constance, ‘that it is 
wrong or foolishly particular to like to have every- 
thing nice, even the water we drink?’ 

‘I think,’ replied Mrs. Walton, ‘that there is no 
harm in wishing and trying to have everything as good 
and clean and pleasant as possible, always provided 
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that you neither annoy and tease others by fastidious- 
ness, and do not allow these cares to affect your own 
happiness. In short, dear Constance, it is good to be 
particular in moderation.’ 

‘For instance,’ cried Georgie, ‘if there had been 
no pump near enough to supply this water, and you 
had not chosen to drink that from the nver, you 
would have suffered all the afternoon from thirst, 
and would have made us all uncomfortable by seeing 
you So.’ 

‘It is to be hoped,’ said Constance, smiling, ‘that 
my politeness would have enabled me to drink it, 
insects and all, rather than perplex you. But I hke 
this best.’ 

‘I am sorry,’ said Agnes, ‘ that you have to be early 
at home. Would you prefer staying here if you could ?’ 

‘Some days I should,’ Constance replied ; ‘ but not 
to-day, because there is a person coming to dinner 
that I wish very particularly to see.’ 

‘Well,’ said Agnes, as Constance paused, $ tell us 
who it is you wish to see.’ 

‘It is a cousin of papa’s,’ she replied, ‘who has 
not been heard of for many years. He went to 
Australia, and was supposed to have died. Only 
this morning papa got a letter from him—at least a 
letter addressed to papa’s old uncle, who, you know, 
has been dead for a long time. So papa opened it.’ 
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‘And does he suppose it really to be an authentic 
letter from his cousin Oliver?’ asked Mrs. Walton. 

“Yes ; when papa took the letter in his hand, he 
said to mamma, “I could have declared that was 
poor Oliver’s scrawl ;” and when he read it, he turned 
red and then white, and gave it to mamma to read. 
Then he ordered the carnage ; and mamma told me 
he was gone to Plymouth to bring his cousin home. 
So, Agnes, I am quite anxious to see this man who 
has been lost in Australia for some years.’ 

‘Indeed !’ cried Georgie ; ‘he will be quite a curio- 
sity. He must have been living among the savages, 
and eating kangaroos. I hope we shall see him, 
Constance.’ 

‘TI will ask mamma if I may have you to spend the 
day with me to-morrow; then you will see him at 
luncheon. Did you ever know him, Mrs. Walton ?’ 

‘Certainly,’ she replied. ‘I knew him when he was 
very young, for he and your father used to visit some 
friends near my home ; and I was even staying here 
visiting your mother at the very time he left England. 
I had Agnes and Georgie both with me.’ 

‘Then,’ cried Constance, ‘I must have seen him, 
for I have always lived here.’ 

“You saw him when a child of about a year old. 
Of course, you have no recollection of him. I see,’ 


she continued, ‘that you have conjured up the appear- 
B 
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ance of a kind of half savage. Shall I disenchant 
you by saying what he 1s, or rather was like ?’ 

‘Yes; pray tell me,’ said Constance. ‘I shall be quite 
disappointed if he is not quite unlike other people.’ 

‘If not much changed by his wanderings,’ said 
Mrs. Walton, ‘ you would only remark, “f What a very 
handsome, aristocratic-looking man!” He is very like 
your own father, only—excuse me for saying so, Con- 
stance—taller, stouter, and handsomer. Poor fellow! 
then he did not even know of his uncle’s death, and 
will hear it from your father when they meet.’ 

‘Was he fond of his uncle?’ asked Constance—‘ of 
old Mr. Norland ?’ 

‘Yes, I think he really loved him, although he 
left him in a fit of anger; and his never having 
written for so many years certainly does not show 
much affection to those at home. Still we have heard 
none of the circumstances of his life. Now, my dear 
girls, suppose you collect these things, pack them in 
the basket, and then set about your plant-secking.’ 

So, for the next hour or two, they were busily em- 
ployed in searching along the edge of the stream and 
in the damp corners of the quarries for uncommon or 
rare ferns. Then they collected moss for a wet bed 
in the bottom of the basket; and having tied up a 
large bunch of wild-flowers, they returned to the large 
Spanish chestnut. 
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‘My dears,’ said Mrs. Walton, ‘I was thinking of 
coming to look for you. It will be best to go round 
by the Abbey, and leave Constance, as it would hurry 
her much to go up from the South Lodge in time. 
Have you enjoyed your hunt, and have you found 
anything new ?’ 

‘I am not sure, mamma,’ replied Agnes. ‘ We have 
two beautiful small ferns, but they may be only young 
ones of a larger kind; and we have a heap of wild- 
flowers, one or two I do not know. We have had a 
nice afternoon, mamma.’ 

‘And you, Constance?’ asked Mrs. Walton. 

‘I have been very happy,’ she replied, ‘though I 
have wetted my feet completely, and torn my frock, 
and spoiled my hat-strings. I need not have done 
anything of the sort; but Georgie would make me 
scramble up the side of the quarry to see some won- 
derful nest, which was not wonderful at all when I 
got there ; and then Agnes persuaded me to go across 
the stream on some stepping-stones, and I slipped 
in.’ | 
‘I am sure,’ said Mrs. Walton, ‘that your mamma will 
not be vexed. I know she wishes you to become more 
active; she thinks that, being alone, with always a nurse 
or a governess to take care of you, you have become 
too quiet, too old for your age.’ 

‘I know she likes me to be with Agnes and Georgie,’ 
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said Constance ; ‘ will you let them come to dine with 
me to-morrow ? they will see the wonderful lost man. 
If you drive round to set me down, I can run in and 
ask mamma.’ 

‘Tam quite willing,’ said Mrs. Walton. ‘Now who 
will run for the pony carriage?’ Georgie set off at once. 

‘ How quickly she runs !’ exclaimed Constance, as 
she watched her ; ‘I should be quite out of breath 
already, and she will run all the way to the farm with- 
out resting abit. I suppose that is what mamma means 
when she says I am not active ; certainly I cannot run 
in that way.’ 

‘You soon will,’ said Agnes, ‘if you come out much 
with us.’ | 

‘ But what provokes me very much,’ said Constance, 
‘is, that Georgie can do all that I can quite well, be- 
sides all these runnings, and ridings, and active things, 
and seems to think nothing of what she knows. And 
I thought I-had been so well taught, and had learnt 
so much, that I should be much forwarder than her.’ 

‘Then,’ said Mrs. Walton, ‘ you find that Georgie 
is about equal to you in her studies? JI am rather 
interested in hearing about that, as you have had the 
sole attention of an accomplished governess, and are 
the same age as Georgie.’ 

‘I think she knows everything that I do,’ said 
Constance, ‘and Agnes much more. I don’t mind 
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that, because she is a year older. Here comes the 
carriage.’ 

‘Mamma,’ cried Georgie, ‘I forgot to take back the 
water-jug ; let us go out at this end of the valley, and 
leave it at the farm.’ 

They quickly packed their ferns and flowers into 
the carnage and mounted, Constance beside Mrs. 
Walton in front. 

‘There, Constance,’ said Agnes, ‘you shall drive 
home in state; and we are going another way, a very 
pretty way—do you know it ?—across the new planta- 
tion on the top of the hill.’ 

‘I do not know it,’ said Constance; ‘I have never 
ridden or driven that way.’ 

They first mounted a steep hill after leaving the 
farm ; Agnes and Georgie got down and walked. 

‘ Shall I get out too?’ asked Constance. ‘ I suppose 
they are walking to relieve the pony.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Walton ; ‘ but you need not move. 
“Sultan” can manage to take us two to the top.’ 

‘We never have to think of such a thing with large 
horses, they would not feel the difference of such a 
weight as mine.’ 

‘Now, Constance,’ cried Agnes, ‘is not this pretty P 
Look what a distance we can see! Now we shall fol- 
low the river till we reach the end of the lake, and get 
into the park ; and we go down this long sloping hill 
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till we are at the level of the river. Now, mamma, 
trot away.’ 

It was a pleasant fresh afternoon, and the drive 
passed quickly. 

‘I wonder,’ said Georgie, ‘whether your papa has 
yet returned with his wild Australian !’ 

‘There is mamma in the garden!’ cried Constance, 
as they approached the house. And Lady Constance, 
seeing them drive past, came out of the flower _ 
that skirted the end of the house. 

‘I suppose,’ she said, after she had greeted Mrs. 
Walton and the two girls, ‘ that Constance has told you 
our wonderful news, that our poor lost Oliver is come 

to light again? I expect him very shortly with my 
husband.’ 

‘Indeed,’ Mrs Walton replied, ‘T heard Constance’s 
account with extreme surprise. I suppose the letter 
gave but few details ?’ 

‘None whatever,’ Lady Constance said ; ‘ merely that 
he had arrived in England, and would soon be here.’ 

‘T trust,’ rejoined Mrs. Walton, ‘that his coming 
will be a happiness to all sides. And now we will get 
away, as they may arrive any moment.’ 

‘Mamma,’ said Constance, ‘ may I not have Agnes 
and Georgie to-morrow to dine with me? I have made 
their day rather short by hurrying home.’ 

‘Yes,’ said her mother; ‘I shall be glad to ensure 
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you companions, as probably I shall wish to be much 
with Oliver ; there will be a great deal to hear. And 
you know,’ she added to Mrs. Walton, ‘ that we have no 
governess just now, and Constance is rather solitary.’ 

‘At twelve, then, I shall expect you,’ cried Con- 
stance, kissing her hand as the pony carriage drove 
away. 


CHAPTER II. 


The Waltons visit Constance—The newly-arrived Cousin—The 
Old Ruin and the Archery Ground—Agnes and Georgie are 
eager to learn from their Mother what has occurred. 


SHEY drove in silence for some way, till 
Georgie, who seldom was tired of talking, 
3 began to be tired of the quiet. 

‘Mamma,’ she said, ‘I fancy you are not altogether 
pleased that this wandering and lost man has come 
back again.’ 

‘My dear Georgie,’ her mother replied, ‘ you have 
taken up a habit of trying to read people’s faces, and 
to find out what they are thinking of; and I do not 
like the trick. You know I noticed it a little while 
back with respect to Constance, whose thoughts you 
published for her. If those you are with do not 
express their thoughts, you should suppose that they 
wish to keep them to themselves; and grown-up people 
certainly do not care to say all they think to a child 
like yourself. As for poor Oliver, I have been think- 
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ing many things about him which you would not 
understand.’ 

‘And surely, mamma,’ said Agnes, ‘no one could 
feel sorry that a man supposed to be dead should be 
found to be alive and well !’ 

‘Indeed not, Agnes,’ replied her mother. ‘If a bad 
man, one must rejoice that he should be allowed time 
to amend ; and if good, every one would be glad to 
welcome him back.’ 

‘Was Constance’s cousin bad or good, mamma?’ 
asked Georgie. 

‘He was like the greater part of us, Georgie,’ said 
her mother ; ‘he had many good and fine qualities, 
and several bad ones. It is to be hoped that a life 
of difficulty for so many years has worn away all that 
was bad, and left him all good.’ 

‘I see, mamma,’ said Georgie, laughing, ‘ that you 
will not tell us exactly what he was ; but as we shall see 
him to-morrow, most likely we can judge for ourselves.’ 

‘Yes,’ said her mother; ‘I shall be glad to hear 
your opinion of him, Georgie. I know that I shall 
not have much trouble in obtaining it.’ 

All that evening the two girls were busily occupied 
in planting their ferns; and they were up early the 
following morning, in order to finish their studies and 
their practice at the piano, before the time for going 
to the Abbey ; for Mrs. Walton exacted certain lessons 
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from them every day, and if they were interrupted or 
out at one time, all was to be finished at some other 
time in the day. It was about half a mile from the 
South Lodge to the Abbey; and at half-past eleven 
they were ready to start. 

‘I know the first thing Constance will say to us, 
mamma,’ said Georgie: ‘“ Here are the old white 
frocks again.” For you know, mamma, she has a 
number of pretty new muslin frocks made for her 
every summer, and she laughed so when Agnes told 
her that we had only two white frocks each to wear 
when we go out anywhere, and two or three coloured 
cotton ones for everyday.’ 

‘And you were angry, I suppose,’ said Mrs. Walton, 
smiling ; ‘and Agnes did not mind.’ 

‘I was provoked, certainly, mamma. Do not you 
think it was very rude in Constance ?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied her mother; ‘I do not admire her 
way of priding herself on her riches, and despising 
those who are comparatively poor. But you have to 
do with your own fault chiefly. Why are you angry, 
because she undervalues you on account of your simple 
dress? You know it is foolish and unjust on her part. 
You are equally silly to be disturbed.’ 

‘Well, mamma, I will try to take her sauciness to- 
day as quietly as Agnes does,’ said Georgie, as they 
went out. 
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When they arrived at the Abbey, they were taken 
into Constance’s own room, rather to their disap- 
pointment, as they hoped to go into the drawing-room, 
and to see the wonderful wanderer. 

‘Well, Constance!’ exclaimed Georgie, ‘did he 
come ? do tell us all about him.’ 

‘Yes, he came,’ said Constance. ‘Take off your 
hats, and sit down. Soon after you drove away, we 
saw papa’s carriage coming across the park, and 
mamma and I went to the hall door; and when they 
got out, mamma kissed him, and welcomed him, but 
I thought he did not seem very glad to get back.’ 

‘What is he like?’ asked Agnes. 

‘Why, as your mamma said,’ replied Constance, ‘ he 
is a little like papa ; the same sort of nose and mouth 
and eyes, but he is much bigger, and very dark indeed, 
with an immense black beard.’ 

‘ And is he good-natured ?’ asked Georgie. ‘ Did he 
talk to you?’ 

‘No; he only said, “‘Is that the little thing I re- 
member in long white clothes?” and he did not notice 
me any more: Then they went to dress for dinner, 
and I did not see him till I went in to dessert. Then 
he was frowning, and looking very cross, and neither 
papa nor mamma seemed very happy; and mamma 
and I soon went away into the drawing-room, and I 
have not seen him since.’ 
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‘Why, you always breakfast with your mamma, do 
you not?’ said Agnes. 

‘Oh yes; but he was not there,’ Constance replied. 
‘Papa went up to his room to see if he was ready, 
and he was gone out. Seymour said that he went 
very early into the kitchen, and asked for a piece of 
bread and a cup of coffee, and then he inquired 
whether Mr. Peters, the lawyer, still lived at Burnley, 
and off he went. But I know he is come back again, 
because I heard mamma say to papa, “ The children 
had better dine in the schoolroom ;” and papa answered, 
“Oh no; let it be as usual; it will be pleasanter to 
have them.”’ 

Just then the luncheon-bell rang, and Constance 
led her companions to the dining-room. The two 
gentlemen were seated at the table when they went in. 

‘Oliver,’ said Lady Constance, ‘ you must well re- 
meniber Agnes Walton; these are her two daughters. 
She has been a widow for some years; and now I 
have the pleasure of possessing her as a near neigh- 
bour.’ 

‘Agnes Walton !’ said the stranger. ‘ Yes, certainly 
I remember her. Shake hands, young ones! It makes 
me feel an old man to see these children, shot up 
during the time I have been absent. Where do they 
live ?’ 

‘In the South Lodge,’ said Mr. Norland. ‘ After my 
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mother’s death, we persuaded Mrs. Walton to come 
there.’ 

‘I will go down and see her this afternoon,’ said 
Oliver. ‘I believe she was here the very day that I 
took myself off to the other hemisphere.’ And Agnes 
felt half frightened at the great black eyes that were 
fixed upon her, though apparently without thinking 
of her at all. Then he pushed away his plate, and 
strode up and down the room, now and then stopping 
and looking out at the park. Lady Constance talked 
a little to the children, and attended to their dinner; 
and Mr. Norland was silent and absorbed. Altogether 
it was less pleasant than any time they remembered 
to have been there; and Georgie and Agnes were 
glad to hurry over their meal, and to leave the 
room with Constance. They all agreed, when safely 
back in the schoolroom, that Cousin Oliver was not 
at all pleasant, and that he might just as well have 
stayed in Australia. 

‘ Now choose,’ said Constance ; ‘ what shall we do 
this afternoon? Shall we go to the archery ground, 
and play “ Les graces,” or bows and arrows? or shall 
we play in the garden? or what ?’ 

‘I should like best to go and rummage about in 
the ruin,’ said Georgie, ‘first, at any rate, and after- 
wards we can go to the archery ground.’ So they 
went off to the cloisters. All along the front of 
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the ruin Lady Constance had made a pretty flower 
garden, and had planted creepers against the old 
walls, which hung all about the broken arches and 
empty windows with very pretty effect. The refectory 
was entered through the cloister, and most of the 
roof of this remained ; so that it was a delightfully 
cool place in the hot summer afternoons. There were 
stone seats all round it, still in pretty good preserva- 
tion. Then there was the roofless chapel, with many 
old tombstones on the floor. Agnes and Georgie 
were fond of trying to decipher these. They were in 
Latin ; but they copied out the words, and Mrs. Walton 
helped them to make sense out of the half-obliterated 
epitaphs. Then there was an old kitchen, known to 
be such by the remains of a huge chimney, and a 
variety of odd little closets or chambers. The children 
were never tired of wandering about here. Georgie 
especially took pleasure in pretending to be a monk, 
and talking as she supposed a monk would have 
talked. At right angles with the ruin was the old 
house, or rather one wing of what had been the old 
house. It was a quaint-looking building of three 
storeys, with small turrets at intervals, reaching up 
to the high-pitched roof. It was only a few years 
since that this had been finally deserted by old Mr. 
Norland, who, when he had built the handsome 
modern front of the new house, still felt a lingering 
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affection for his old rooms ; and though he gave his 
sister and his two nephews rooms in the new part, 
had gone on inhabiting his old library and his old 
bedroom till within a few years of his decease. 

‘I do not like the look of those old rooms,’ said 
Constance, as they stood looking at the building ; ‘it 
seems so dismal to have a great piece of uninhabited 
house tacked on to the one where we live! Papa has 
often said he would pull down this bit.’ 

‘ Have you ever been into it ?’ asked Georgie. 

“Not lately ; but I think I have a very faint idea— 
a sort of vision—of old uncle going out of that door, 
and also of going in myself, and seeing him sitting in 
a great leather chair. But I should not like to go in 
now, it would look so desolate. You know my uncle 
has been dead for five years, and he did not live in 
here latterly.’ 

‘I should like excessively to go all over it,’ said 
Agnes, ‘and to look at all the old rooms. Perhaps 
some day your mamma will let us.’ 

‘You can ask her,’ replied Constance; ‘but you 
must make haste, for really papa was going to pull it 
down a little while ago.’ 

‘Well, before he pulls it down we will hope to have 
a good rummage all over it,’ said Georgie. ‘ Now let 
us go and shoot.’ 

They ran to the archery ground: a high bank of grass 
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had been made ateach endtocatch the arrows; all along 
one side was a pretty shady walk, and the other side 
was open to the park. They went into the summer- 
house at one corner, where all the bows, arrows, and 
appliances for shooting were kept ; and when they 
came out again, they saw Mr Norland and his cousin 
walking up and down the shady walk. They were 
talking earnestly, and Oliver very vehemently. 

‘Oh!’ cried Constance, ‘I will run and ask papa to 
come and shoot with us.’ 

Agnes gently put her hand on Constance’s arm: 
‘Do you not think,’ she said, ‘that we had better not 
interrupt them? Do you see how busily they are talk- 
ing? Let us go on shooting without minding them ; 
they cannot help seeing us ; and if your papa likes to 
come to us, he will.’ 

‘Perhaps it will be best,’ said Constance. ‘I should 
not hesitate a bit about making papa come and join 
us; but I do not much fancy that great black cousin 
Oliver ; so let them alone.’ | 

Presently Lady Constance came out, and saying 
something to her husband, both gentlemen quickly 
left the archery ground, and Lady Constance came 
towards the three girls. 

‘Will you now go in to your tea?’ she said; ‘and — 
I will walk down with you to the Lodge, as I want to 
see your mamma.’ 
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‘ But it will be just your dinner time,’ said Constance. 

‘Your uncle and papa had to go with Barnley on 
some particular business,’ replied Lady Constance ; 
‘and I have put off dinner till they return. I came 
just now to tell them the carriage was waiting.’ 

‘I am glad you will walk with us, mamma,’ said 
Constance, ‘for of course I shall go too; I have scarcely 
seen you to-day.’ 

‘I have been extremely busy,’ returned her mother. 
‘I have been hunting through boxes and desks for 
something your papa has lost, which is of great im- 
portance, and I am tired and vexed too at not finding 
it. I cannot tell you more at present.’ 

‘Mamma,’ Constance began again, as they walked 
towards the house, ‘are you glad that Cousin Oliver 
came back? I do not like him at all, he looks so cross ; 
and there has been a sort of fuss and confusion ever 
since he arrived. Are you glad P’ 

Agnes pulled her arm gently, for she saw that Lady 
Constance’s eyes were full of tears. | 

‘Let us make haste with tea,’ she said to eonesace: 
‘then we can the sooner come out again to your 
mamma.’ 

‘What can be the matter?’ cried Constance, throw. 
ing herself on the sofa, as soon as they reached the 
schoolroom. ‘Mamma seems quite annoyed about 


something ; of course it is something that this tiresome 
C 
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Cousin Oliver has done or said. I wish he had stayed 
in Australia. I wish the kangaroos had eaten him. 
You need not laugh, Georgie, I hate him !’ 

‘If I were you,’ said Agnes, ‘ I certainly should not 
ask your mamma again if she is glad he came home. 
I should say nothing about him. Perhaps he will go 
away soon, and then you will be all nght again.’ 

‘I am afraid he will not go,’ said Constance dole- 
fully. ‘He used to live here formerly, so I suppose 
he has no other home ; and I am sure it will be very 
disagreeable if a great black cross-looking man like 
that 1s to stay here for ever, making papa and mamma 
uncomfortable. But come, let us have our tea; 
perhaps mamma Is eager to set out.’ 

Constance had a large airy room as a schoolroom, 
with everything in it that a little girl could possibly 
want. It was, indeed, a contrast to the tiny little 
slip at the Lodge which was devoted to Agnes and 
‘Georgie. And there was as much contrast in the 
evening meal, which Constance called her tea. She 
had always cold game or chicken, abundance of fresh 
fruit, cakes and rolls, marmalade or preserves. 

‘Do you always have this sort of tea,’ Georgie said; 
‘or is it only in honour of us ?’ 

‘I always have just the same,’ Constance said. 
‘The gardener always picks out the best fruit to come 
in here for me.’ 
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‘And you sit here all by yourself, with this feast ! 
for I call it a feast,’ said Georgie. 

‘Well, it is rather solitary,’ said Constance, smiling, 
‘now that Miss Ross is away; but it is very seldom 
she leaves me. I expect her back next week. Oh, 
mamma,’ she exclaimed, as Lady Constance came in, 
‘we are nearly ready ; are you in a hurry?’ 

‘Constance gave us such a large tea,’ said Agnes, 
‘that we were much longer getting through it than we 
are at home, where we have only bread and butter. 
But now, Constance, I am ready.’ 

Their hats were soon on, and they set out down 
the park road. Lady Constance was very silent, and 
Agnes, feeling that something was amiss, did not 
venture to speak to her; and she was glad that 
Georgie engaged Constance in ‘jumping backwards 
and forwards across the little nll that ran down the 
park, at some places not above two or three feet 
broad. It was a relief when they reached the Lodge. 
Agnes ran in to tell her mamma Lady Constance had 
come with them, and Mrs, Walton met her at the door. 

‘Am I to congratulate you,’ she said, ‘on your 
acquisition? Will poor Oliver’s arrival be a pleasure 
and comfort ?’ 

‘I have very much to say on that subject,’ she 
replied ; ‘let us go in.’ 

Mrs. Walton took her into the little drawing-room ; 
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and the three girls, seeing they were not wanted, went 
into the garden. In about half an hour Constance 
was sent for, and went home with her mother. 

Georgie immediately assailed her mother with ques- 
tions. ‘Do tell us something about this strange, dis- 
agreeable-looking Oliver,’ she said ; ‘he has put Mr. 
Norland in a bad temper; at least he said scarcely a 
word to us, and generally he is so nice and pleasant ; 
and he has vexed Lady Constance, for she looked 
grave and sad. Do tell us what he has done, or is 
going to do.’ 

‘You say nothing, Agnes,’ said Mrs Walton ; ‘are 
you not curious too ?’ 

‘Yes, mamma,’ replied Agnes, ‘I confess that I 
am very curious ; for I cannot imagine why the arrival 
of a missing cousin should cause anything but joy. 
But I did not ask, because Lady Constance would say 
nothing when her own daughter asked her; so I did 
not know whether you would wish to tell us.’ 

‘Constance must soon hear,’ said Mrs Walton; 
‘and in case she should come down here suddenly, 
I think it is best to explain the whole matter to you. 
Sit down by me and I will tell you about it.’ 


CHAPTER ITI. 


Mrs. Walton relates to her Daughters the Early History of 
Frederic and Oliver Norland—They hear of the Loss of 
the Will—Mr. Norland and Lady Constance decide to leave 
the Abbey—Constance goes to reside at the Lodge with 
Agnes and Georgie. 


~ HE girls settled themselves comfortably in 
the corner of the sofa. 
‘ans ‘Now I must begin,’ said Mrs. Walton, 
‘yather far back. You perhaps do not know how these 
cousins were related. Old Mr. Norland, the last pos- 
sessor of this place, had one brother and one sister. The 
brother died several years ago, leaving his son Oliver 
to the care of his uncle, with the idea certainly that 
Oliver would inherit the Abbey at his uncle’s death, 
for he was his nearest relation, and his lawful heir. 
Then Mr. Norland’s sister married a distant cousin 
bearing the same name; and when he died, five or six 
years after their marriage, the widow, with one son, 
came to live with her brother at the Abbey. So, you 
see, Mr. Norland was left in charge of Oliver Norland 
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and Frederic Norland—one the son of his brother, 
and one the son of his sister; and both these boys 
grew up under his roof. But Frederic was always his 
favourite, and deservedly so, for he was amiable and 
prepossessing in every way, whilst Oliver was impetu- 
ous and obstinate, with a fiery temper that often gave 
much trouble and annoyance to his uncle. Mr. Nor- 
land was very desirous that both boys should be 
brought up to some profession ; and Frederic at once 
acquiesced, and went to study for the bar in Lon- 
don; but Oliver refused to do anything, though his 
uncle gave him the choice of any pursuit he fancied. 
And he stayed here, leading a wild irregular life, and 
rendering himself anything but a comfort to his uncle 
or to his aunt. Frederic married, and settled himself 
in a little home in London; and his occasional visits 
to the Abbey made the chief pleasure of the old 
man’s life.’ 

‘Then, mamma,’ said Agnes, ‘Constance did not 
always live here, as she thought, but in London ?’ 

‘She was born in London,’ replied her mother ; 
‘but was scarcely more than a year old when she was 
brought here by her parents to visit Mr. Norland. 
Lady Constance was, as you know, an old friend 
and playmate of mine ; and at her request, old Mr. 
Norland sent me a kind invitation to stay some time 
at the Abbey whilst she and her husband were there. 
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I brought you both with me. I was witness to some 
painful scenes between Mr. Norland and Oliver, 
who had involved himself deeply in racing debts, 
many of which his uncle had paid. Old Mr. Norland 
was at that time inhabiting some rooms in the old 
part of the house. 

‘Oh yes,’ said Agnes ; ‘ Constance was telling us 
that she had an idea of seeing him go into the door 
that opens from the flower garden in front of the 
cloisters.’ . 

‘Well, whenever he had been much annoyed by 
Oliver, it was his habit to go away to his own library— 
for you know there is also a large handsome library 
in the new part—and there he used to stay for hours, 
until Lady Constance used to go and coax him to 
come back to us. He said very little about Oliver to 
any one, and never alluded in any way to the inherit- 
ance of Norland Abbey. Oliver had been absent 
some days. We heard him return late one evening 
after we had all gone upstairs. And next morning, 
when I was going down to breakfast with Lady Con- 
stance, we heard loud and angry voices in the break- 
fast-room, and we paused on the staircase, not liking 
to intrude. As we were turning to go upstairs again, 
Oliver hurried out into the hall. He rushed up- 
stairs, not taking any notice of us, and we heard him 
knocking things about in his own room. We went 
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down into the breakfast-room. Mr. Norland was walk- 
ing ip and down, looking much agitated. Lady Con- 
stance went and kissed him, as was her custom, but 
he shook his head and went away to his own old room. 

‘Was he fond of her, mamma?’ asked Georgie. 

‘Very,’ replied Mrs. Walton. ‘She was always a 
most pleasing and winning person; and I am sure 
old Mr. Norland often regretted that law and justice 
pointed to Oliver as his nearest heir.’ 

‘Well, mamma, where did Mr. Oliver show himself 
again ?’ asked Georgie. | 

‘We heard him shout out of his window to one of the 
grooms, who, in about ten minutes, brought a dog-cart 
to the door; and Oliver, carrying a leather bag and a 
gun-case, strode down the stairs, flung himself into the 
dog-cart, and drove furiously away. The horse was 
almost at a gallop before he reached the Lodge.’ 

‘And where was young Mr. Norland, Constance’s 
papa?’ asked Agnes. 

‘It happened that he had gone out early—I forget 
with what object—and he returned just as we lost 
sight of Oliver through the park gate. We told him 
what had occurred, and he said, ‘‘ He will be back in 
a day or two; he has often started away like that, 
after a quarrel with my uncle.” But he never came 
back. After a week or two, Mr. Norland sent Frede- 
ric to search for him; and at last he found that he 
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had gone on board an emigrant ship bound for Mel- 
bourne.’ 

‘A very good riddance, too,’ cried Georgie. ‘What 
a pity he ever came back !’ 

‘I do not think it is right to say that, quite,’ said 
Agnes. ‘But, mamma, is anything else causing trouble 
now at the Abbey? What does he want to do?’ 

‘That is just the painful part of my story,’ said 
Mrs. Walton. ‘When Oliver found that his cousin 
was in possession of Norland Abbey, he inquired by 
what right he had made himself the master of the 
property. Frederic replied, that as every one sup- 
posed Oliver to be dead, not having written or shown 
himself for eleven years, he should naturally have 
succeeded his uncle as his nearest heir; but that he 
had even more reason than that for considering it as 
his own, for that when it was known that Oliver had 
gone to Australia without a word to his uncle, Mr. 
Norland had called Fred into his library, and said 
that in future he must consider himself as his heir; 
that he must leave London and live entirely with him. 
But, said Oliver, unless he made a will to that effect, 
a speech of that sort is not binding, and I shall dis- 
pute your right. I am the son of his only brother, 
and my claim is indisputable.’ 

‘Then, mamma,’ said Agnes, ‘if there 1s not a will, 
can Oliver claim it really ?’ 
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‘I fear he can,’ replied Mrs. Walton. ‘ He went 
himself to the lawyer who used to act for old Mr. 
Norland, and heard from him that there was actually 
a will made soon after Oliver’s departure to Australia. 
That will left all to Fred ; but Mr. Peters never had 
charge of it, and said it must be among the papers 
kept by Mr. Norland himself.’ 

‘Then, mamma,’ said Georgie, ‘it must have been 
that news from the lawyer that made him look so 
dreadfully cross at luncheon.’ 

‘Probably,’ replied her mother. ‘The afternoon was 
spent in hunting through every desk, drawer, and cabinet 
for that will, but without success. Lady Constance 
suggested that it might still be found among Mr. Peters’ 
papers; and the two gentlemen went off to Barnley 
to beg Mr. Peters to search thoroughly all his hoards.’ 

‘Would it be possible, mamma,’ said Agnes, ‘ that 
old Mrs. Norland might have had charge of it, and 
might have brought it here ?’ 

‘I give you much credit for the thought,’ said her 
mother ; ‘and it must have been about the time Mrs, 
Norland came here that the will was made. But she 
left no papers of any sort, excepting one little box of 
her own receipts, which Lady Constance and I looked 
over together, and tore up.’ 

‘Then old Mrs. Norland was still at the Abbey 
when Oliver went ?’ said Agnes. 
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‘Yes ; it was on the occasion of her son Fred and 
his wife, Lady Constance, coming to live at the Abbey 
that she wisely thought her daughter-in-law ought to 
be sole mistress in the home that was to be her hus- 
band’s ; and, in accordance with her wish, Mr. Nor- 
land altered and fitted up this house for her, and here 
she lived a perfectly happy life during the ten years 
she inhabited it. So did the party at the Abbey. The 
absence of Oliver’s ill-temper and wrong behaviour 
must have been a wonderful relief to the old man. 
It is a happiness to think that he did not live to wit- 
ness the return of the wanderer.’ 

‘But, mamma,’ said Agnes, ‘what will happen if 
they do not find a will, and if Oliver is really the heir?’ 

‘TI believe,’ said her mother, ‘that Mr. Norland, 
Lady Constance, and little Constance will be com- 
pelled to resign it to him, and to leave the Abbey.’ 

‘Oh! mamma, is it possible that he would turn them 
out ?’ cried Agnes. 

‘I do not know,’ said her mother, ‘ that we should 
blame him for taking what is certainly his own in- 
heritance, unless a will kept it away from him ; and 
though he might be willing to allow his cousins still 
to live at the Abbey, I can imagine that Mr. Norland 
would not choose to be a burden upon his cousin.’ 

‘Poor Constance!’ cried Georgie; ‘all her pride . 
in her possessions will be thrown down ; but I shall 
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be sincerely sorry, and we shall miss her much if she 
goes away.’ 

‘And I too,’ said her mother, ‘shall be sincerely 
sorry ; for I came here in order to be near my dear 
friend Lady Constance, and I do not care for the 
neighbourhood of Oliver.’ 

‘Well, mamma,’ said Agnes, ‘we must hope that 
yet Mr. Peters or somebody may find the will, as they 
know that it was made. Why should old Mr. Norland 
have destroyed it?’ 

‘He might have thought, when no news came of 
Oliver for so many years, that it was useless, because 
his nephew Frederic would naturally inherit all. Now, 
dear children, I have kept you up late to hear all this ; 
go away to bed ; Georgie can scarcely now keep her 
eyes open.’ 

‘Will you go up to the Abbey to-morrow morning, 
mamma,’ asked Agnes, ‘ to ask what success they had 
at Mr. Peters’ ?’ | 

‘No,’ said her mother; ‘I think we had better not 
intrude. Lady Constance knows how anxious I am 
on the subject, she will let me know if there is any 
good news.’ 

During breakfast the next morning, Georgie went 
perpetually to the window that looked on the road 
from the Abbey, hoping to see a messenger, but no 
one appeared, and the two girls went up to their study 
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as usual, They had scarcely been there half an hour 
when Georgie exclaimed, ‘I am sure I heard Con- 
stance’s voice,’ and she flew down stairs. Mrs. Walton 
was just taking Constance into the drawing-room. 

‘Well, is it all mght?’ cried Georgie. But Con- 
stance made no reply ; and, throwing herself on the 
sofa, burst into an agony of tears, which Mrs. Walton 
could not soothe for a long time. 

‘Oh!’ she sobbed at last, ‘it is all gone; we are 
going to leave the Abbey! That hateful Oliver! why 
did he ever come back? Mamma only told me 
about it this morning, and I have been crying ever 
since.’ 

‘Ts it, then, quite decided ?’ asked Mrs Walton. 

‘Quite, that we are to go as soon as possible; I 
suppose that means as soon as we can pack up our 
things. Mamma sent me to say she would be glad 
to see you, if you can go up now.’ 

‘TI will go at once,’ said Mrs. Walton. 

‘May not we come with you, mamma,’ asked Agnes, 
‘as far as the Abbey? Of course we will not go in.’ 

‘Had you not better stay here with Constance?’ said 
her mother. ‘I think she had better remain with you 
to-day.’ 

‘Oh no !’ cried Constance, starting up; ‘I will stay 
every minute that I can in my dear old home; but 
come too, Agnes.’ So they all set out together. The 
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park looked unusually lovely; it was a fresh sunny 
morning, everything green and flourishing. 

‘Is it not too bad,’ Constance began, ‘that this 
odious man should be able to turn us out of our nice 
home? I cannot really believe it.’ 

‘ If, dear Constance,’ said Mrs. Walton, ‘your Cousin 
Oliver is the rightful heir to old Mr. Norland, it is 
natural and proper that he should possess his own. 
But I cannot think that your father and mother are 
leaving in such a hurry as you describe. Doubtless 
they will remain as long as they wish, until they have 
decided about some other home. You must not blame 
your cousin, Constance.’ 

‘But, I assure you, we are going directly,’ she replied ; 
‘mamma said that we had very few preparations to 
make, as we could take nothing away but just our 
clothes, and desks, and work-boxes.’ 

‘You will return, Agnes and Georgie,’ said Mrs. 
Walton, ‘when we reach the door, unless Constance 
likes you to remain in the garden with her.’ 

‘I think I should,’ said Constance; ‘ it is very dismal 
to-day in the house. Pray, stay with me, Agnes.’ 

They left Mrs. Walton to enter the Abbey, and 
went into the cloister garden ; but there was no game 
and no merriment to-day ; they walked gravely up and 
down, conjecturing where Constance’s father and 
mother would live, and whether Mrs. Walton would 
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remain at the Lodge, without her friend at the Hall. 
Mrs. Walton stayed quite an hour in the house, and 
then she called to Agnes and Georgie. Constance 
said good-bye to them sorrowfully, and went to her 
mother. 

‘Now, mamma,’ said Georgie, ranging herself by 
Mrs. Walton’s side as they walked homeward, ‘ we are 
most anxious and curious, pray tell us what is settled.’ 

‘It appears to be certain,’ said Mrs. Walton, ‘ that 
old Mr. Norland must have destroyed that will, Mr. 
Peters, to whom they went yesterday evening, says 
that it never was placed in his hands, but that he saw 
Mr. Norland lock it up in a little leather box. At 
that time he was inhabiting the library in the old wing 
of the house ; there were two or three closets in the 
walls ; but it seems that the box in question used to 
be kept in the large library table, with deep drawers 
on each side the desk.’ 

‘But for all that, mamma,’ said Agnes, ‘did they 
not search well those old closets ?’ 

‘My dear,’ said her mother, ‘can you suppose that 
they did not search everywhere? They did look in all 
the closets in the old part of the house ; they used to 
be fitted with shelves for books, and the empty shelves 
alone are there now.’ 

‘And have they found the little box, mamma,’ said 
Agnes, ‘ with nothing in it?’ 
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‘No, strange to say,’ said her mother, ‘that little 
leather box is not in the library table, or anywhere to 
be seen. So, as there is no will, the Abbey belongs 
to Oliver.’ 

‘And he is unkind enough,’ cried Georgie, ‘to 
drive out his cousins, who have lived there so long !’ 

‘He has behaved in a sharp, angry way about the 
whole matter, rather appearing to blame his cousin, 
who was not in the least to blame.’ So Lady Con- 
stance and Mr. Norland do not wish to be his guests, 
and prefer to leave at once.’ 

‘ And where are they going,mamma?’ asked Georgie, 
with tears in her eyes. 

‘Mr. Norland has a property in the West Indies, 
which he has never seen, or much attended to ; so they 
mean to go there and try to improve it, and render it 
of more value.’ 

‘The West Indies, mamma!’ exclaimed Agnes. 
‘Oh, poor Constance, we shall never see her again!’ 

‘I do not see how that would follow from the fact 
of her going to the West Indies, and probably coming 
back in a few years. Certainly I hope often to see 
her mother again ; but as for Constance, you will see 
more of her than you have yet done, so far from 
losing sight of her.’ 

‘Is she not going with them, mamma, then ?’ asked 
Agnes. ‘I shall still more say, poor Constance! for 
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she will be very unhappy to be left behind. Is she 
to go to school ?’ 

‘I guess,’ exclaimed Georgie, ‘she is to stay with 
us. I see I am nght. Mamma, may I not read 
your face this time?’ 

‘You are right,’ replied her mother. ‘ Lady Con- 
stance thinks reasonably that the climate of Jamaica 
might be very injurious to so young a girl, and she 
begged me to take charge of her until they return. 
So in a few days she will take. up her abode with us, 
and I hope you will help me to make the poor girl as 
happy as possible ; for we must expect she will be dull 
and uncomfortable at first, parting with her parents, 
and then living in so very different a way.’ 

" ©We will do our best, mamma,’ said Agnes. ‘Iam 
so very sorry for her.’ 

‘And so am I, too,’ said Georgie. ‘I will never 
tease her again about her pride; she will have no- 
thing now to be proud of.’ 

The little party was sitting quietly that evening, 
not talking much, but with all their thoughts upon 
their friends’ reverse, when a sharp ring at the gate 
roused and surprised them, and presently Mr. Nor- 
land was announced. Georgie sprang forward, ex- 
pecting to see Constance’s father, but as quickly re- 
treated when she saw the dark face of Oliver. 


‘You expected my cousin, little one, I see,’ he said, 
; 
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‘and you are not so glad to see me. But I am Mr. 
Norland now, and I hope,’ he continued, holding out 
his hand to Mrs. Walton, ‘that you mean to be good 
friends with me, as you were formerly.’ 

‘I have no reason to be otherwise,’ Mrs. Walton 
replied. ‘Certainly I am very sorry to lose my dear 
friend Lady Constance ; but, I assure you, I think it 
quite right that you should have your own. I hear 
that your cousins are leaving the Abbey very soon.’ 

‘Yes, I think Fred is rather touchy about it. I 
told them they might stay as long as they wished; but 
I suppose he does not fancy being guest where he 
has been master. Besides, he must see about some 
method of refunding all that he has appropriated for 
the last five years.’ 

‘You surely,’ cried Mrs. Walton, ‘do not intend to 
press that repayment ?’ 

‘I certainly do,’ said Oliver. ‘What right had he 
to use my income without a certainty that I was dead ? 
and what reason have I to be tender about Fred? 
He robbed me of my uncle’s affection whilst he lived, 
and of my property when he died. And now that I 
come and claim my own, every one looks black at 
me, even those children of yours ;’ and he pointed at 
Georgie and Agnes. Agnes bent her- head over a 
book, but Georgie looked straight at him with spark- 
ling eyes. 
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‘You had better go up to the study, my dear 
girls,’ said Mrs Walton, and they quickly left the 
room. ‘ You cannot be surprised,’ she went on, ‘that 
every one here should regret your cousin. He has 
been the best of landlords, and the kindest and 
pleasantest of neighbours; and you, being a perfect 
stranger, must expect some time to elapse before you 
can hold the same place in the esteem of your tenantry 
and neighbours.’ 

‘I think I might be welcomed a little more cor- 
dially than I have been,’ he repeated. ‘And I hope 
that you will not think of running off because Con- 
stance leaves. In fact, you could not follow them to 
the West Indies, for there, it seems, they are going.’ 

‘I have no wish at present,’ said Mrs. Walton, ‘ to 
leave this place; it suits me well ; and if you accept 
me as a tenant, I shall remain.’ 

‘And you and your girls will come to the Abbey, 
as you have done,’ he said. 

‘It cannot be quite the same for my children,’ 
Mrs. Walton said ; ‘ for they have gone there with the 
object of seeing little Constance. Neither shall I 
have the same inducement; but I shall endeavour to 
be a good neighbour to you as far as I can. I should 
feel it unjust to be otherwise.’ 

‘Well,’ said Oliver, rising to go, ‘I must be con- 
tent with what I can get, I suppose. Perhaps you 
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will be at the Abbey to-morrow. I believe they go 
the day after. Good night.’ 

A note came early the next morning for Mrs. Wal- 
ton. Georgie took it into her mother’s room, and 
stood by watching her as she opened it. 

‘Go away, dear Georgie,’ her mother said ; ‘never 
watch any one reading a letter. I shall tell you what 
is right for you to hear about it.’ So Georgie went 
down stairs, and Mrs. Walton soon followed, with her 
bonnet and shawl already on. 

‘You are going to the Abbey, mamma?’ said Agnes. 

‘Yes; they go to-morrow ; so, very probably, I may 
stay great part of the day with Lady Constance. Do 
not expect me back at any particular time; but as 
Constance will be here to-morrow, you may occupy 
yourselves in preparing for her the little room next to 
mine. You know there is a door into it from mine; 
I will leave that open, so that she may not feel lonely.’ 

‘We will arrange it for her as nicely as possible,’ 
said Agnes. ‘ Will you not have some breakfast be- 
fore you go?’ 

‘No; they expect me to breakfast there ; so I must 
hasten.’ 

The girls spent the day quietly by themselves. The 
morning was passed in their study at their usual les- 
sons; and in the afternoon they amused themselves 
in adorning the little bedroom destined for Constance. 
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‘It is fortunate,’ said Georgie, ‘that this window 
looks into the road, for Constance would no longer 
have enjoyed looking over the park, and river, and 
lake ; and as the road and those cottages did not 
formerly belong to the Abbey, she will have no re- 
grets in seeing them.’ 

‘Do you think,’ said Agnes, ‘we had better put a 
writing-table in here? She will surely share the study 
with us for her lessons.’ 

‘Still, I think I should give her everything in here,’ 
said Georgie. ‘She has been always by herself, and 
perhaps will say it disturbs her to be with us talking 
and reading.’ So they brought a little table, inkstand, 
writing-case, and bookstand ; ornamented the chimney- 
piece and dressing-table with flowers, and made it look 
pretty and comfortable. 

‘She had a sofa and an arm-chair in her room at 
the Abbey,’ said Georgie ; ‘ but there is no room for 
either here.’ 

‘No; it cannot be quite the same,’ replied Agnes: 
‘and you know her bed and windows were hung with 
pale blue damask ; but I do not see why she should 
sleep less well when there is only white dimity. It 
looks clean, and fresh, and comfortable. I think, 
Georgie,’ she continued, ‘that although you have 
teased Constance about her vanity, or respect for 
riches, that you really do set more value on such 
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things than Ido. I think you have thought her very 
lucky to be as she was; but I never saw any reason 
for her being happier than we are.’ 

‘I did indeed think her lucky,’ said Georgie, laugh- 
ing; ‘and I should certainly be delighted to be myself 
in such a position ; but you do not think, Agnes, that 
I would in such a case give myself airs to any other 
girls who are less well off?’ 

‘I hope not,’ replied Agnes; ‘but I dare say we 
cannot judge how we should feel. At any rate, as 
you thought more of what she has lost than I did, 
you must pity her more in proportion. Now, I don’t 
pity her one bit because she will sleep in a small 
room, simply furnished ; nor because she will eat plain 
food, instead of having a table covered with luxuries 
all to herself; nor because she must now be dressed 
in clothes as plain as ours; nor because she will no 
longer see numbers of gay visitors.’ 

‘Then what do you pity her for,’ exclaimed Georgie, 
‘if for none of those things ?’ 

‘For being obliged to leave her father and mother,’ 
said Agnes. ‘Whenever either of them die, how 
much Constance will regret this year or years that 
she has not been with them!’ 

‘Well, between us both,’ said Georgie, ‘she will 
have plenty of pity—more, perhaps, than she will 
like. I hope she will be nice. I believe I shall like 
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her very much, now she can no longer look down on 
us with contempt. Are we to wait tea for mamma?’ 

‘No; I dare say she will stay quite late. We will have 
our tea, and then go into the garden till she comes.’ 

But the evening passed and candle-time came be- 
fore Mrs. Walton returned. The two girls ran out 
to the garden door when they heard the bell. Con- 
stance was there too. She began to cry when Agnes 
kissed her; and Mrs. Walton said— 

‘IT hope that you have made Constance’s room quite 
ready for her; shewill go to beddirectly.’ Then she took 
her upstairs, and stayed with her till she was in bed. 

‘Now, dear mamma,’ said Georgie, when she came 
down again, ‘ please let us stay up a little longer with 
you, and tell us what you have been doing all this day 
long.’ | 

‘I have been doing a variety of things,’ Mrs. Wal- 
ton said. ‘I have helped Lady Constance to select 
and pack up what was really her own. I have been 
talking over plans with our Mr. Norland, and trying 
to console him; for, as you may suppose, he is sadly 
grieved, for his wife’s sake, at this great reverse ; and 
then I tried to keep Oliver quiet. He has not rubbed 
off any of his asperities by his long contact with the 
roughest of worlds—that of a colony; but I really 
think his irritable, tiresome temper is worse than it. 
used to be.’ 
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‘Then, mamma,’ said Agnes, ‘I think Mr. Nor- 
land is right to go away at once. If Oliver had 
been pleasant and kind about it, how different it 
would have been! But is there really nothing that 
belongs to Constance’s father? Will he be very poor 
indeed ?’ 

‘He has Lady Constance’s own small income, 
and the sugar estate, which lately has been worth 
nothing, and may still be worth nothing, or may 
prove tolerable with care. But with respect to the 
Abbey, he is infinitely worse off than had Oliver 
returned during his uncle’s life ; for they feel certain 
that the old man would never have left Fred without 
anything. And now Oliver most selfishly and un- 
reasonably insists upon the restoration of the whole 
income during the five years his cousin has been in 
possession. I tell you all this, dear children, partly 
that you may observe how such a disposition as 
Oliver’s punishes itself. He does not see one friendly 
face to welcome him to his own place; and he is 
driving away his nearest relations by the harsh and 
unfeeling manner in which he asserted his rights.’ 

‘It is terrible, mamma,’ said Agnes ; ‘it must be 
terrible to him to feel that he has no one to love 
him. And poor Constance, has she come for good 
to-night? Will she not return to the Abbey at all ?’ 

“No; her father and mother took leave of her to- 
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night. They start early to-morrow, and will not even 
use one of Oliver’s carriages. They sent for two flies 
from Barnley ; and he did not offer one of the carts 
for their luggage. I shall send Joseph up with the 
pony carriage in the morning to bring down the three 
or four boxes which are packed with Constance’s own 
things. I told Mr. Norland, as we must now call 
Oliver, that I should take all that I thought really 
belonged to the child, and he made no reply at all. 
So I went to her room and took all her clothes and a 
quantity of ornaments and trinkets which she told me 
had been given her by her mother’s friends and rela- 
tions, and the same thing in her schoolroom.’ 

‘ And, mamma,’ said Georgie, ‘do Mr. Norland and 
Lady Constance go soon to Jamaica ?’ 

‘Immediately ; they go to Plymouth to-morrow, 
and will join the Southampton steamer, which will 
touch there in a day or two.’ _ 

‘I can scarcely believe it all, mamma,’ said Agnes. 
‘Only a few days since, do you remember, when we 
started for Fern Valley with Constance, how happy 
we all were? and all this has come to pass since! 
Constance actually established here !’ 

‘Yes,’ returned her mother, ‘it has been very sud- 
den and very painful. I have had so fatiguing a day 
that I shall trust Constance to you very much to- 
morrow ; and now let us go to rest.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


Constance’s First Morning at the Lodge—The Departure from 
the Abbey—Constance tries to reconcile herself to her new 
Abode. 


OE?) ONSTANCE’S first day in her new home 


| oe (7 was not a very happy one to any of the 
WEA party. Mrs. Walton was laid up with a 


bad headache, and lay on the sofa in her own room. 
Constance had refused to get up when Agnes went to 
her in the morning, saying she did not care for any- 
thing in the world, and might as well stay in bed 
as getup. She scarcely touched the breakfast that 
Agnes brought her, saying: ‘Why do you carry up 
this tray? Have you no maid at all?’ Agnes 
replied that her mamma had only one maid, and that 
she and Georgie did everything for themselves, and 
many little things about the house. ‘ But,’ she went 
on, ‘ you need not do the same, Constance. I will do 
everything for you that you do not like to do for 
yourself; and I will help you to dress now, if you 
like to get up. You know there is a nice little bath- 
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room close to your door, and warm and cold water 
come in there, so that we never have any trouble 
about tubs and carrying water. We go to the bath 
by turns, and you can do the same. Shall I come 
and show you how to fill it, and how to let the water 
off when you have finished with it ?’ 

‘Not now, 
could stir. Oh dear! I suppose mamma and papa 
are just starting. Can you see the west road from 


? 


said Constance. ‘I don’t feel as if I 


any of your windows ?’ 

‘Yes, we can see a good piece of it from Susan’s 
room upstairs. Would you like to come there, and 
watch them go? I can wrap you up in shawls, with- 
out your dressing.’ 

‘Oh! I could not bear to see them go,’ exclaimed 
Constance, bursting into tears ; ‘but I should like to 
know when they are gone. Will you go and look ?’ 

Agnes left the room, and went up to Susan’s. There 
she found Georgie stationed at the window. 

‘I am watching the road,’ she said. ‘I want to 
see poor Mr. Norland and Lady Constance go. Oh! 
there they are. Look, Agnes! A fly, and the Barnley 
carrier’s cart with their boxes! Oh! just fancy their 
not having the use of a carriage even! Now they 
are out of sight. Oh! how sorry I am!’ and Georgie 
began to cry. 

‘I must go and tell Constance,’ Agnes said; ‘she 
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will feel more unhappy still, now that they are actually 
gone.’ 

‘Well >’ said Constance, as Agnes came again into 
her room. 

‘I found Georgie up there watching for them,’ said 
Agnes, ‘and we saw them pass. They must just now 
be going through the Lodge.’ 

‘Really gone !’ sobbed poor Constance; ‘gone 
for years, and left me behind! Oh! how miserable, 
how very miserable I am!’ And she wept so violently 
that Agnes felt frightened, and went to her mother, 
saying she did not know what to do with Constance. 

“Take her some of this sal-volatile,’ Mrs. Walton 
said. ‘Put half a teaspoonful into the wine glass of 
water, and say I sent it to her, and that I beg she 
will try to calm herself, before I come to see her. 
I am too unwell just now to sit up, but I will come 
as soon as I can. Then leave her by herself for a 
time, dear Agnes. It is a great trial for her, poor 
girl !’ 

Agnes took the glass, and persuaded Constance to 
drink it; told her what her mother said, and then 
went down to Georgie. 

‘That is right, Agnes,’ cried Georgie ; ‘I am glad 
you are come. It is wretched sitting here at break- 
fast all by myself; and it is quite cold too! Mamma 
would not have hers, and I could not eat all by myself’ 
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‘I will ask Susan to warm the coffce again for us,’ 
said Agnes; ‘and here are the rolls that she made 
this morning on purpose for Constance. You had 
better eat one.’ 

‘And all her chemmes too,’ exclairmed Georgie, ‘ that 
I took the trouble to gather for her this morning! 
Our pains to please her have been wasted this 
morning !” 

‘We must try again tomorrow,’ said Agnes. ‘I 
cannot wonder at her. Perhaps she will rouse up a 
little when her things come, and help us to arrange 
them. Is Joseph gone for them ?’ 

‘He is gone, and come back again,’ said Georgie. 
‘I saw him start when I was gathering the cherries, 
and he said he must get Constance’s boxes before her 
father and mother started, or perhaps he would not 
get them at all. So you see in what estimation the 
servants hold Mr. Oliver. And every one at the 
Abbey is going to leave him °’ 

“You know, Georgie,’ said Agnes, ‘mamma does 
not like us to listen to gossip from the servants.’ 

‘No; and I did not talk to Joseph myself about 
it,’ said Georgie ; ‘ but I heard him say to Susan, when 
he came into the yard with the things, “ Every one 
of the Abbey servants have given notice to quit yester- 
day, as soon as they found Mr. Fred was Icaving.”’ 

‘And where are Constance’s things 2?’ asked Agnes. 
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‘ They are in the coach-house,’ said Georgie. ‘ You 
know Joseph cannot take them upstairs till Constance 
is up; and perhaps some must go in the study. I 
thought they had better wait till mamma could tell us 
about them.’ 

‘I will go presently,’ said Agnes, ‘and tell Con- 
stance they are come. And I do not know how you 
feel, Georgie, but I really could not attend to my 
lessons to-day. JI shall not try. I will stay between 
mamma and Constance. And what will you do?’ 

‘First,’ said Georgie, ‘I will order the dinner. If 
we had been alone, we should only have had cold 
beef and salad; but I suppose Constance would 
not like that. Had Susan better get a chicken to- 
day ?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Agnes. ‘I do not know whether 
mamma means to make any difference while Con- 
stance is here ; but to-day, especially, as she has eaten 
no breakfast, I dare say we shall be right to order a 
little more dinner,’ 

Georgie was very fond of seeing to the kitchen 
affairs; and Mrs. Walton accustomed both girls to 
order their simple supplies now and then, so that, in 
case of her own illness or absence, there would be no 
difficulty in keeping the little household right. So, 
when Agnes returned to Constance, Georgie went to 
consult with Susan, sent Joseph to buy a fowl from 
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the adjoining farm, and went herself to gather peas, 
and currants for a tart. 

‘Now, Susan,’ she cried, as she came in with her 
basket, ‘if you will make a custard pudding as well 
as a currant tart, and a good salad, I think Constance 
will not grumble; at any rate, that 1s the best dinner 
I can think of to-day. You will roast the fowl, Susan, 
and make some bread-sauce. I dare say mamma 
will be up by one o’clock.’ 

Agnes did not make much progress in cheering Con- 
stance. She did not wish to see any of her things, 
she said ; they only reminded her of her home ; and as 
for her pretty clothes, she should never wear them again. 

‘Why, Constance,’ asked Agnes, ‘ what do you then 
intend to wear?’ 

‘I suppose,’ replied she, ‘that I must have strong 
cotton prints like yours. I never had such a thing 

yet in my life.’ 
As you already have abundance of summer frocks,’ 
said Agnes, ‘I do not see where would be the use of 
buying others. It will be best to wear out those you 
have first, for another year they will be too small and 
useless.’ 

‘But I have a great many evening frocks,’ said 
Constance, half crying. ‘I can never wear those 
again.’ 

‘Why not?’ returned Agnes. ‘ You will not cer- 
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tainly have to be present at evening parties at the 
Abbey ; but Georgie and I sometimes go to a party. 
We went last month to a children’s croquet party at_ 
the Rectory, and there was dancing in the evening. 
You did not go because you had a bad throat, do you 
remember ?’ : 

‘Yes, I do, because I wondered what you and 
Georgie would go in.’ 

‘We went, of course,’ said Agnes, laughing, ‘in one 
of our white frocks and white Garibaldi’s ; but you 
would have gone in one of your prettiest muslins ; and 
should such a thing happen again, you have them to 
wear.’ 

‘Ah! but I shall never have any wish, or any spirits 
to go anywhere now,’ sighed Constance. 

‘T think, if I were you,’ said Agnes, ‘I should con- 
sider very much of what my mamma would wish me 
to do while she is away. You cannot suppose that 
she would like you to be utterly miserable, and do 
nothing, and go nowhere all the time she is away ?’ 

‘Of course,’ said Constance, ‘she wishes me to be 
happy and well, and to improve in everything; but I 
don’t feel as if I could ever study any more, and I 
believe I am going to be ill now, for I feel quite sick 
and giddy.’ 

‘That is really,’ said Agnes, ‘ because you have 
been so long without eating, and have cried so much. 
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I do not wonder that you feel ill. Now, pray do as I 
ask you ; get up and dress, and then you will be able 
to eat your dinner, and you will feel better. I will go 
and make you a nice warm bath. Will you promise 
to get up?’ Just then Mrs. Walton came in, hearing 
what Agnes said. 

‘I am so glad you are better, dear mamma,’ cried 
Agnes. ‘I am just going to get ready the bath for 
Constance.’ 

‘I am glad to hear it,’ replied her mother. ‘ You 
must rouse yourself, my dear girl, and try to bear 
your trouble bravely. Just now, you have nothing 
more difficult before you than to dress and come 
down to dinner. Agnes will stay and help you. 
Constance managed to get up, and to come down 
just as Susan was taking dinner into the tiny parlour.’ 

‘I hope,’ said Georgie, ‘that you and mamma, the 
two invalids, will like my dinner—I mean my ordering.’ 

‘Your ordering!’ said Constance ; ‘have you ever 
anything to do with ordering ?’ 

‘Certainly,’ replied Georgie, laughing ; ‘is it such 
a wonderful thing? Agnes and I often order the 
dinner and everything in the kitchen for a week at 
a time. Once, when mamma was very ill, Agnes 
ordered everything for a whole month, and looked 
every week over the books, to be sure that they were 


properly put down.’ 
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‘Then do you go into the kitchen and the larder, 
asked Constance, ‘and tell Susan what to do? I 
should not have the least idea what to say about any- 
thing. I never remember going into the kitchen at 
home. Oh! but it is no longer my home ;’ and tears 
began to flow. 

‘Don’t think of it just now,’ said Agnes hastily. 
‘ How do you like Georgie’s chicken ?’ 

‘I like it,’ said Constance ; ‘ all chickens are much 
the same, I think. Why do you not eat it?’ 

‘I should only have had cold beef,’ returned Agnes, 
‘if you had not been here; so I may as well eat it 
now. That is a little treat for you and mamma, be- 
cause you were not well, and both had bad breakfasts 
this morning.’ 

‘You see, dear Constance,’ said Mrs. Walton, 
‘Georgie thought it necessary to pet you a little to- 
day. When you are a little reconciled to the change 
in everything, you will, I doubt not, live happily in 
the same way, exactly as Agnes and Georgie.’ Con- 
stance sighed as she thought of the large handsome 
dining-room at the Abbey, compared with the very 
small space in which there was just room for the table 
and the four chairs. 

‘I wonder,’ she said, ‘ that papa should have made 
so tiny a room as this, or that old Mr. Norland should 
have made it!’ 


a ae 
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‘You know,’ said Mrs. Walton, ‘ that this Lodge was 
orginally a cottage, with only five rooms on the 
ground floor ; and I have heard your mother say that 
when your grandmother was consulted about the 
alteration here, she preferred having one of the rooms 
as a hall, instead of joining two together for a larger 
dining-room, because, she said, she cared more for her 
drawing-room and a pretty entrance, than for a dining- 
room where she only spent a few minutes every day.’ 

‘ Then two rooms were put together, mamma,’ said 
Georgie, ‘to make our drawing-room, and the fifth 
was and still is the kitchen. And was all the top, the 
upper floor, put on then ?’ 

‘Yes, that was added, and the staircase was built 
out at the back. It was a very fair-sized house, Con- 
stance, for one old lady; and I hope you think the 
drawing-room is pretty.’ 

‘It was a nice house for her,’ said Constance, ‘ if 
she had not before lived at the Abbey; but I think 
she must have felt it uncomfortably small after that 
great spacious house,—I do.’ 

‘You will soon get accustomed to it,’ said Agnes. 
‘We are perfectly happy and comfortable here ; so it 
cannot be impossible for another girl to be so also.’ . 

‘Do you think,’ asked Constance, ‘that papa will 
be able to improve that sugar estate till he becomes a 
rich man again?’ 
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‘ Dear Constance,’ replied Mrs. Walton, ‘ try not to 
think of ever being rich again; it is a complete un- 
certainty whether your father will find the estate good 
or bad. It will be wiser for you to turn your whole 
attention to improving yourself in all ways, so that, if 
your parents return poor, you will be a help and a 
comfort to them. And if they should return rich, you 
will be none the less calculated to be an ornament to 
society. Think of this, dear girl, and do not waste 
your energy in vain regrets.’ 

‘T think,’ said Constance, gravely, ‘ that I shall try 
to do as you say; but I wish I was not close in sight 
of the Abbey. Whenever I look at it, I know I shall 
feel vexed and miserable at my own change, and I 
shall hate Oliver.’ 

‘Let us hope that a little time will soften both 
these feelings,’ said Mrs. Walton. ‘And now, what 
do you say to unpacking and arranging the things 
that Joseph brought down this morning ? later in the 
day we will take a drive. You must manage, Georgie, 
to spare Constance one or two shelves, and a closet 
in your study.’ On either side of the fireplace in the 
study were two cupboards with silk doors, having be- 
tween them a set of bookshelves; one side was ap- 
propriated to each girl. 

‘About the cupboards. Yes, mamma, ’ said Georgie: ; 
‘for one of mine is nearly empty. But about the 
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bookshelves, I don’t know, mine are squeezed as full 
as possible already ; but do you know there is a spare 
set of little shelves in the coach-house ? Will you let 
me clean up those and find a place for them upstairs ?’ 

‘They could stand,’ said Agnes, ‘on the oak table 
against the wall, where we put our desks.’ 

‘Well, then, Georgie shall arrange that,’ said her 
mother; ‘and you, Agnes, shall help Constance to 
put away her clothes. I observe, Georgie, that when- 
ever anything is wanted, you are generally able to 
produce it out of that wonderful coach-house.’ 

‘You know, mamma,’ said Georgie, ‘ that many 
odd things of Mrs. Norland’s were left here, which 
were put out of our way when we came, and I have 
already appropriated some. I like rummaging among 
them. This very set of bookshelves, Constance, is 
not really ours ; you may claim it as your own, for it 
was your grandmother’s. Now I will go and get it.’ 

There was every possible convenience in the little 
room allotted to Constance: a little hanging ward- 
robe, though only made of coloured calico on a 
slight wooden frame ; two pretty little ottomans which 
served instead of chairs, and opening, made a nice 
place for hats, jackets, and cloaks ; a neat and high 
chest of drawers, with hooks at each end for hanging 
parasols and umbrellas, and upon this a pretty little 
cupboard for shoes and boots. 
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‘I could not have believed,’ said Constance, 
when all her clothes were unpacked and put away, 
‘that all my things would have gone so nicely into 
this little room. Do you remember what a quantity 
of drawers and cupboards and things I had in my 
room at home? In fact, I had so many places for 
things that I never could find anything! If I can 
keep my clothes as they are now, I do not see why I 
cannot be quite comfortable here.’ 

‘T am sure I do not,’ said Agnes, laughing. ‘Why 
should they not stay as they are now?’ 

‘You know,’ said Constance, gravely, ‘I had a 
maid to do everything for me, and to put all my 
things away and keep them tidy. I don’t know how 
I shall manage it myself.’ 

‘If you never could find your own things,’ said 
Agnes, ‘I think it was more tiresome than convenient 
to have the maid. Why cannot you put away your 
own clothes in their places when you have done 
with them? We always do; nobody touches our 
things.’ 

‘If I had always been used to do so,’ said Con- 
stance, ‘most likely I should not have found it diffi- 
cult. Of course custom must have much to do with 
those kind of habits.’ 

‘Yes, I am sure it has,’ returned Agnes ; ‘and I am 
sorry that you have to alter your customs so much. 
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I will help you willingly till you feel it quite easy to 
do for yourself.’ 

Georgie, on her part, had dragged the old set of 
shelves out of the coach-house ; had coaxed Susan to 
give them a good cleaning, and to help her to take 
them up to the study. There she had mounted them 
on the oak table, unpacked all Constance’s books, 
and arranged them neatly in the shelves, with her 
desk on the table, beside those belonging to herself 
and Agnes. One or two work-boxes in the same 
trunk she had taken into the drawing-room. 

‘Now, dear mamma,’ she cried, ‘Agnes has had 
the boxes of clothes all to herself in Constance’s room, 
and I have taken out all the books; but there is 
still a box full of something ; shall I unpack it?’ 

‘I think,’ said her mother, ‘you had better leave 
that for another day; it contains some china orna- 
ments, and several pretty things that probably Con- 
stance will see to herself.’ 

‘ There she comes, then,’ said Georgie. ‘ Will you 
come and undo your own box of pretty things, 
Constance? or shall I bring them in here to you, one 
by one?’ 

‘I do not know what things you mean,’ replied 
Constance. ‘All my clothes are done, and I see you 
have put all my books in a nice little shelf upstairs ; 
and there are my two work-boxes. What else is come?’ 
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‘I packed a box,’ said Mrs. Walton, ‘with the 
flower-vases on your schoolroom chimney-piece, and 
the little clock, with two or three other ornaments, 
and a set of chess men, and an inkstand, and so on. 
Your mother told me all those things were your own. 
Would you like to have them out, and place men 
here, or shall they remain packed ?’ 

‘Oh, have them out,’ cried Georgie ; ‘ ornament us 
a little bit. Say I may fetch them, Constance; you 
need not stir yourself.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Constance, leaning back on the 
sofa. ‘I am quite tired; you may unpack them if 
you like.’ 

‘Come, Agnes,’ said Georgie ; ‘ come and help me.’ 

The two girls went into the coach-house, and soon 
returned, bringing a pretty little clock, and a group of 
stuffed humming-birds under a glass shade. 

‘Oh, my dear little birds!’ exclaimed Constance ; 
‘but I almost think I would rather not havé them here. 
They only remind me that I have no longer a home.’ 

‘Was not that group of birds your mamma’s pre- 
sent to you on your last birthday ?’ asked Mrs. Walton. 

‘Yes,’ Constance replied ; ‘and the clock was from 
papa on the same birthday.’ 

‘Then,’ returned Mrs. Walton, ‘you should look 
upon them as recollections of your parents’ kindness 
to you; the clock especially, as a hint to you to lose 
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no time, but to improve fast. As for these delicate 
little birds, you may imagine that Lady Constance will 
remember them when she sees the living creatures dart- 
ing about amongst the flowers, where she will soon be.’ 

‘Do the humming-birds indeed live wild in Jamaica?’ 
asked Constance. ‘ Well, I shall like to look at these, 
then. What else is there, Agnes?’ 

‘There are two blue flower-vases, and two very 
pretty cornucopias for flowers.’ 

‘Ah! yes; my old nurse gave me the blue ones 
when she went away to be married. I was very fond 
of her, though papa said she spoilt me sadly, and it 
was very well she was going. And my aunt sent me 
the cornucopias, and said she hoped they would 
always be full of flowers from my own garden. But, 
you see, now I have no garden.’ 

‘Of course you can have a piece of ours, if you 
like,’ said. Agnes, as she went to fetch the vases. 

‘That hope of your aunt’s,’ said Mrs. Walton, ‘ only 
meant that she wished you to be industrious, and fond 
of the healthy amusement of gardening. That you can 
certainly do here; so we hope that the cornucopias 
will still be full.’ 

‘They were always full at the Abbey,’ said Con- 
stance, half smiling ; ‘but not with flowers reared by 
me. They are very pretty, are they not?’ she con- 
tinued, as Agnes placed them on the table. 
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‘They can stand on the writing-table, mamma,’ 
said Agnes, ‘and the birds on the chiffonitre. The 
clock’ might be in our study, Constance, as there 1s 
already one here, or in your own bedroom, and the - 
blue vases on the chimney-piece.’ And away she 
went again. 

‘This is all,’ cried Georgie, coming in with her 
arms full, and depositing the load beside Constance 
on the sofa. 

‘ My chess-board and men ; they are very handsome,’ 
said Constance. ‘ Did you ever look at them?’ and 
' she undid the box in which the pieces were wrapped 
in cotton. 

‘Oh! look at the little elephants,’ cried Georgie, 
‘with the things on their backs !—* howdahs,” I re- 
member that curious name ; and the beautiful little 
knights in armour,’ 

‘ They are very beautiful,’ said her mother. ‘ Have 
you learnt the game, Constance ?’ 

‘Ohno. Papa said I must learn to play with him 
when he gave me these; but I have never even tried.’ 

‘Well, you must learn, and be able to beat him 
when he returns.’ 

‘And that microscope is not very useful to me,’ 
said Constance, ‘ because I never can manage to put 
it together. I like so much to look at bits of things 
when papa puts it up forme ; but I forget to ask him, 
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and I have never looked at anything for a long 
time.’ 

‘I will show you how to do it,’ said Mrs. Walton ; 
‘and you shall try to mount some little objects for 
yourself. We will keep it down stairs, please, Con- 
stance. What is that larger box ?’ 

« My paint-box ; it 1s almost new, and I have not 
begun to paint or draw at all. Was there not a port- 
folio with it?’ asked Constance. ‘ Perhaps it did not 
come.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Agnes, entering with the portfolio in 
her hand. ‘ Joseph was just shutting up the box to 
take it to the loft when I saw this lying at the bot- 
tom; it just fitted. Is there anything in it? may 
we look P’ 

It contained six pretty water-colour sketches of 
peasant haymakers, children, and country scenes, seve- 
ral small landscapes, and a series of studies of trees. 
With these were two blocks and a quantity of paper. 

‘My Uncle Hugh, mamma’s eldest brother, sent me 
these, and the paint-box. He has several children, 
and they all draw and paint beautifully; so he sup- 
poses I can too; but I have not tried much. I 
wished to begin copying some of those figures ; but 
my governess said I must first practise outlines for a 
long time, and I do not care much for that.’ 

‘Perhaps you will like it better in company with 
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others,’ said Mrs. Walton. ‘Now, do you feel dis- 
posed for tea? and then we will drive.’ 

Tea already!’ cried Constance. ‘ How short the 
afternoon has seemed !’ 

‘It is because you have been busy unpacking and 
arranging things with Agnes,’ said Georgie. ‘I sup- 
pose we must do as usual to-morrow, mamma? We 
have been quite unsettled yesterday and to-day.’ 

‘We shall soon return to our old routine,’ said her 
mother ; ‘and it is by far the happiest life to havea 
regular system of occupation.’ 

They drove’that evening in the opposite direction 
to the Abbey. The following day Mrs. Walton had 
some shopping to do in the little town of Barnley. 
When this was mentioned in the morning, Constance 
said she would rather not go. She was sure that all 
the people in Barnley would be staring at her, and 
pitying her. ‘ Besides,’ she said, ‘your best way is 
through the park ; and I could not bear to see it—to 
see the house, even at a distance.’ 

‘Well, dear Constance,’ said Mrs. Walton, ‘I shall 
not urge it at present; but I hope in a little while 
you will be able to bear it. So one of the girls will 
stay with you to-day.’ 

‘I will, if you please, mamma,’ said Agnes. ‘Iam 
going to arrange a garden for Constance, and she will 
work hard with me all the time you are away,’ 


CHAPTER V. 


Constance studies with Agnes and Georgie—She carefully avoids 
her Cousin Oliver—Oliver takes possession of the Abbey, 
but decides to let it—The New Tenants. 


Wy HE next day was Sunday. Mrs. Walton 
/ saw at breakfast that Constance was 
4 doubting whether she should go to church, 
so she said— ; 

‘It will be sad for you, dear Constance, to see no 
one in your mamma and papa’s place at church; but 
you know it must come next Sunday if not this, for 
you cannot altogether give up going to church. Make 
up your mind to bear it bravely. You know they will 
think of you to-day at church with us, in our little 
seat.’ 


So Constance went up to prepare with the other 
two girls. 

‘Put on some thick shoes,’ said Agnes; ‘for it 
rained hard last night, and will be wet in the field- 
path.’ 

‘Are you then going to walk ?’ asked Constance. 

‘ We always walk to church,’ replied Agnes. ‘ It is 
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not much more than a mile; and mamma likes 
Joseph to go too.’ | 

It was a pleasant walk to the church; but Constance 
could not enjoy it. She thought of the previous 
week, when she had driven with her mother, and not 
a shadow of their terrible reverse had yet fallen upon 
them. At the porch they met the rector’s wife, and 
Constance drew back ; but Mrs. Brand had been an 
intimate friend of her mother’s, and she would not 
be avoided. 

‘Come, dear Constance,’ she said; ‘do you think 
I am not glad to see you? You must come often, and 
always tell me when you receive news from your dear 
mother. We will talk a little more after church.’ 

Constance felt a little cheered ; for she had discerned 
nothing less courteous than usual in Mrs. Brand’s man- 
ner. ‘She neither looks down upon me nor pities me,’ 
she thought. ‘If every one were so, I should not feel 
it so bitterly.’ But when seated beside Mrs. Walton, 
she could not but observe that many eyes were 
directed upon her. The congregation of the little 
church, with the exception of one or two families, 
consisted of the farmers’ wives, daughters, and 
labourers, with a few of the Barnley people, who found 
it a pleasant walk in the summer to come to the 
village of Norland, instead of the town church. And 
now Constance recognised so many of the faces she 
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had seen in the Barnley shops, that she thought they 
really must have come to stare at her, and at the new 
owner of the Abbey. Some of the eyes, she thought, 
expressed amused contempt, some intense pity; and 
Constance’s heart rebelled against this last demon- 
stration. She had not dared to look towards her 
father’s accustomed seat. That which Mrs. Walton 
occupied was in the aisle, and the Abbey seat was in 
the body of the church ; so, without turning her head, 
she did not see it. During the sermon, she just 
glanced towards it, expecting to see Oliver’s black 
head and scowling face in the place of her own kind, 
gentle-looking father. But no one was there; the 
seat was totally empty; and she felt glad that if her 
own parents did not occupy it, no one else should. 

As they left the church Mrs. Brand joined them, 
and said she would walk a little way. Mrs. Walton 
asked her if she had seen Mr Norland. 

‘No,’ she replied ; ‘I suppose he waits for my hus- 
band to call; and he will do so, of course. I scarcely 
expected to see him at church to-day. Do you 
remember that his non-attendance formerly was one 
great cause of dispute between him and his uncle? 
But I am glad,’’she said, turning to Constance, ‘that 
we have one of our dear family still among us. I do 
not feel as if they were quite gone whilst I see you, 
Constance. And I am glad, too, to see you so well 
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bestowed, with my pet Agnes for a companion and 
help.’ 

‘Do not leave me out, pray,’ cried Georgie. ‘Am 
I not a good companion too?’ 

‘Good in some ways,’ returned Mrs. Brand; ‘but 
I will not say you are equal to Agnes. However, in 
many respects, perhaps, you are just now as good 
for Constance.’ 

‘Why do you say “ just now ?”’ asked Constance. 

‘Because,’ replied Mrs. Brand, ‘you will want 
rousing and checring, and Georgie’s noise and non- 
sense will perhaps do it more effectually than Agnes’s 
quiet ways.’ 

‘TI shall never be merry and happy again myself,’ 
said Constance, ‘ whatever my companions may be.’ 

‘I am sorry to hear that,’ said Mrs. Brand ; ‘ what 
can be the cause of such a determination? Not 
surely the loss of riches? But I shall leave Agnes to 
argue that, and merely ask you, do you intend to 
increase the trouble of your parents as much as 
possible 2?’ 

Oh, Mrs. Brand!’ exclaimed Constance ; ‘ what a 
question !” 

‘It is quite a simple one, however. Will it be 
pleasant to your mother to hear that you never smile 
or talk, that you are unhappy and dull? Try to think 
of them more than yourself, little friend. And come 
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soon to see me, to spend a long day. Persuade your 
mother, Agnes, some day this week. Make your 
appearance any day immediately after breakfast, and 
I shall be delighted to see you.’ 

Constance gradually fell into the habits of Agnes 
and Georgie. She found that no one pitied her, 
except for the fact of her being separated from her 
father and mother; and she saw that Mrs. Walton, 
Mrs. Brand, and some others, esteemed persons 
according to their own personal merits, and not 
according to their riches. She became more active 
and self-reliant. Mrs. Walton expected as much 
from her as from the others. And she found that 
she could do what they did if she tried. In her 
studies she found that Agnes and Georgie had 
learned more thoroughly than she had, although they 
were much left to themselves, and she had always 
had a governess at her elbow. She expressed this 
with some surprise to Mrs. Walton. 

‘You name the very thing,’ said Mrs. Walton, ‘ that 
has caused the difference. You had Miss Ross 
beside you; and if you found a sentence difficult, 
perhaps she told you what it meant, and you perhaps 
soon forgot it. And if you made mistakes in your 
translation, she showed you what was wrong, and 
sometimes corrected it for you. But I never correct 


for Agnes and Georgie. I mark what 1s wrong, and 
F ; 
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they must work at it till they get it nght. And their 
translations in the same way: they must try and try 
to make out the sense ; and I do not help them till 
they have tried hard. Other people cannot learn for 
you, dear Constance: there is no zich road to know- 
ledge.’ 

So Constance sat in the little study with the two 
girls, and had never used her dictionary and gram- 
mar so much. She soon found she was gaining, and 
began to like the plan. ‘But your history,’ she said 
to Georgie ; ‘I see you read it to yourself. Have you 
nothing more to do about it ?’ 

‘Nothing but to read it and recollect it,’ said 
Georgie. ‘Mamma tells me to read certain chapters 
during the week ; and then whenever she asks me 
about it, she expects that I know pretty well what I 
have read. If I don’t, she tells me to read the same 
chapters over again. Perhaps she does not ask me for 
a long time, and perhaps the very day I have read it.’ 

‘Well,’ said Constance, ‘I do believe I learn more 
in this way than when I had Miss Ross: having to 
do it all for myself makes me think more about it. 
But oh, Georgie! there is one thing that was quite — 
forgotten when papa and mamma went—the little 
piano in the breakfast-room. Don’t you remember? 
I always called it mine; and all my music was left 
there too, you know. Mamma had given me all her 
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handsome music books, and they had her own name 
on them before she marmied.’ 

Georgie told this to her mother ; and Mrs. Walton 
said, that certainly the books could not be claimed 
by Mr. Norland. 

‘About the piano,’ she said, ‘I do not feel so 
sure ; but I will ask Mr. Norland about it the next 
time I see him. If he does not call shortly, I will 
go to the Abbey to see him.’ 

Mr. Norland had once or twice gone to the Lodge. 
Constance, on hearing his voice, had escaped through 
the window, and declared that nothing should ever 
induce her to see him, the cause of all their mis- 
fortunes, and the man who had ruined her dear 
father, and driven him from his home. 

‘I am sorry, Constance,’ said Mrs. Walton, ‘ that 
you still feel so much dislike to your cousin, at least 
for the reasons that you give. Do you not love 
justice ?’ 

‘Yes, certainly ; but every one knew that my uncle 
loved my father and did not love Oliver, and that he 
actually made a will, leaving the Abbey to my father. 
So I think it was most unjust to turn him out.’ 

‘Put yourself and your parents in the place of 
Oliver,’ said Mrs. Walton. ‘Suppose that your 
father was the lawful heir, and that your uncle had 
always favoured a younger cousin. Then, that you 
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returned from abroad after many years, and found 
the younger cousin in possession of what really was 
your own. What would you have wished done ?’ 

‘Why, certainly I should have wished the cousin 
to give up to my father; but, Mrs. Walton, you see 
people know that my uncle did leave it to my father.’ 

‘He might have done so,’ returned Mrs. Walton ; 
‘yet no one can claim it without having the will 
to show. Suppose that your father, having been the 
absent one, was told that a will had once been made 
in favour of the younger cousin, would he not have 
said, ‘‘ Show me the will that leaves it away from me, 
and I submit at once?” But if such a document 
could nowhere be found ?’ 

‘Oh, dear!’ cried Constance; ‘I suppose it is 
really Oliver’s ; but if he was not unjust, he surely 
was very unkind. Mrs. Walton, only think, in two 
or three days only after they received him so nicely, 
to have turned them quite out—at least, having be- 
haved so disgracefully that they could not stay !’ 

‘TI can say nothing for him, I think, on that score,’ 
said Mrs. Walton. ‘But I can quite imagine that 
your father, feeling that he has actually no right 
to be there, would, in any case, have hurned away 
from the place.’ 

‘Yes, I think I should have felt like that too,’ re- 
plied Constance ; ‘but, at any rate, Oliver never tried 
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to make them feel it less—was not affectionate or 


- kind. Oh! I do think he is abominable.’ 


‘I should like you to speak of him in a more for- 
giving spirit, Constance,’ said Mrs. Walton. ‘I fear 
that he has experienced a good deal of coldness from 
most of his neighbours. For the sake of all the poor 
people on the estate, I wish it were otherwise.’ 

‘IT am sure, mamma,’ said Agnes, ‘ they will all miss 
Lady Constance sadly.’ 

‘Yes,’ rejoined her mother; ‘I wish that Oliver 
could feel happy, and at home, and begin to take on 
himself the duties of a country gentleman. But he 
will not, as long as he finds himself not met warmly 
by any of his neighbours. It has been an unhappy 
affair for all sides: unhappy for Mr. Norland and 
Lady Constance ; unhappy for all the tenants; cer- 
tainly unhappy for Oliver himself.’ 

‘And unhappy for me too!’ cried Constance ; ‘surely 
you think that ?’ 

‘In being separated from your parents, I do think 
so,’ said Mrs. Walton. ‘I think it otherwise very 
good for you to be here, living like Agnes and Georgie, 
with nothing to recommend you to any one’s notice 
excepting your own qualities of mind, manner, and 
disposition.’ 

‘Oh, but it was so pleasant,’ said Constance, ‘to 
have everything one wanted directly, and to see 
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people always so pleased to see papa, and thinking so 
much of him.’ : 

‘That, you may observe, was not entirely on ac- 
count of his wealth; otherwise,’ said Mrs. Walton, 
‘his cousin would now receive the same marks of re- 
spect and affection. Your father will always be loved, 
rich or poor ; and I trust you will be the same. Will 
you go with me this afternoon to call at the Abbey ?’ 

Constance hesitated. 

‘I have never been near it,’ she said, ‘ since that 
miserable day. I do not think I can go yet.’ 

‘TI should like to go, mamma,’ said Georgie. 

‘You can both come,’ said their mother. ‘Con- 
stance is now enough at home not to mind being left 
alone sometimes ; so let us start.’ 

‘It seems such a very long time, mamma,’ ex- 
claimed Georgie, ‘since we last walked down with 
you from the Abbey. I shall feel quite odd if we are 
let in, now that it belongs to that cross-looking man.’ 

She had, however, no chance of trying how it would 
feel, as they were told Mr. Norland was out. 

‘Let us take a little turn in the cloister garden,’ 
said Agnes; ‘the poor ruin will look more solitary 
than ever.’ 

It did indeed look solitary ; the walks and beds 
had no longer the well-cared-for appearance that they 
used to wear. 
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‘Has Mr. Norland no gardener, I wonder ?’ said 
Georgie. ‘I would not have believed so short a time 
could have made such a difference.’ 

‘Whether there is a gardener or not,’ said her 
mother, ‘if the owner takes no pride in the place, it 
is sure to be neglected. And poor Lady Constance 
was so fond of this cloister garden! It makes me 
quite sad to see itnow. Come, let us go towards home.’ 

‘I think, altogether, mamma,’ said Agnes, ‘that 
Constance is tolerably happy with us.’ 

‘She would be an ungrateful girl,’ cried Georgie, 
‘if she were not; for you pet her so much, and do so 
much for her.’ 

‘No, indeed,’ returned Agnes ; ‘by degrees I am 
leaving off doing anything for her; and in her lessons 
she very soon preferred being left to herself. I am 
very sorry for her. I am sure she feels the change 
even more than she says. Do you expect letters soon, 
mamma, from Lady Constance ?’ 

‘We cannot reasonably do so yet,’ replied her 
mother, ‘unless their vessel might meet one bound 
for home, and write by it. In another month or six 
weeks we may look for a letter.’ 

‘I hope it will be a good account,’ said Georgie, 
‘and that there is a chance of its turning out quite a 
rich place. That news would cheer up Constance 
wonderfully.’ 
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‘She will cheer up soon, I trust,’ returned her 
mother, ‘without news of coming riches ; and our first 
letter will bring no news but that of their arrival. It 
will take some months before Mr. Norland will be able 
to know much about the success of his expedition.’ 

‘Then we must have patience still,’ said Georgie, 
as they entered the house. 

‘Constance,’ she called, ‘where are you? Are you 
tired of being alone? Oh! I do believe you have never 
stirred off that sofa all the time we have been out.’ 

‘No; I have stayed here,’ said Constance ; ‘and I 
tried to read, but I kept thinking of how you would 
find the house and the drawing-room. Are you not 
going to tell me anything about it, Georgie ?’ 

‘TI have very little to tell,’ replied Georgie. ‘ Mr. 
Norland was out, so we did not go in; but we went 
into the cloister garden for a little while, and we 
thought it looked untidy and desolate, and we soon 
came away.’ 

Tears stood in Constance’s eyes. 

‘Our dear old garden!’ she said. ‘ How fond 
mamma was of that bit of the grounds! Did you go 
anywhere else ?’ 

‘Nowhere else,’ said Agnes. ‘You know Mr. Nor- 
land is scarcely settled there yet, and has had all 
new servants. Very likely in a little while it will be 
better attended to.’ 
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‘I do not think I should like that any better,’ said 
Constance. ‘Then it would seem that no one cared 
for mamma’s absence, since everything looked as well 
without her. But if things are neglected, it feels 
wretched too.’ 

‘Then the best way is,’ said Agnes, ‘ not to think 
about the Abbey. Just now here is tea to think 
about.’ 

In the evening Mr. Norland called. Constance 
had just curled herself up in the corner of the sofa 
with some new embroidery work. 

‘Pray, remain where you are,’ said Mrs. Walton to 
her. ‘I would rather you did not run away when- 
ever Mr. Norland appears.’ 

Constance coloured up, but kept her place; and 
after Mr. Norland had spoken to Mrs. Walton and 
her daughters, he turned to Constance, and seated 
himself beside her. ‘So, my little cousin,’ he said, 
‘you are quite a stranger to me. How is it I have 
never seen you at any of the times I have been 
here? I suspect you are not too fond of the sight 
of me.’ 

‘Constance,’ said Mrs. Walton, ‘has very naturally 
been much grieved at parting with her mother and 
father; and, under all circumstances, you cannot 
wonder that she is not zery glad to see you.’ 

‘I do not know who is,’ said Mr. Norland sharply. 
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‘I get nothing but cold looks from every one; so 
much so that I intend to put up with it no longer. 
I prefer the free life of Australia a thousand times.’ 

Constance started up. ‘Oh!’ she cried ; ‘do you 
mean to go back again ?’ 

“TI do, young lady,’ he replied ; ‘ but not to give up 
my rights here. I shall Iet the house and grounds,’ 
he said, in answer to Mrs Walton’s inquiring look, 
‘and put the estate in the hands of an agent. I have 
already sent to the offices in London to let it as fast 
as possible.’ 

‘If such is really your intention,’ said Mrs. Walton, 
‘could you not have let it to your cousin, and so he 
might still have remained here ?’ 

‘Do you suppose,’ returned Mr. Norland, ‘ that 
Fred can afford a rent of several hundreds a year, 
and that he also has the income to live in such a 
house ?’ 

‘No,’ returned Mrs. Walton; ‘excuse me for so 
foolish a question. I know he has not the means. 
So we shall lose the Norlands entirely, and have 
strangers in the old Abbey !’ 

~* You will like them as well as you like me, I 
should think; but you will perhaps sce me every 
year or two. Probably I shall go to America this 
time, and come over now and then to see how things 
progress. I shall put a sharp agent over them, and 
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I will have no shirking of rents as Fred allowed. 
And now, having given my news, I will say good- 
night.’ 

‘Good-night,’ said Mrs. Walton. ‘Allow me to 
say that I much regret your determination, and wish 
sincerely that you could have remained and have felt 
happy here.’ 

‘Well, I have not been happy,’ he replied. ‘I 
have a sort of affection for the old place, but I feel 
like a fish out of water, and have lived a scrambling 
life too long to be at ease among civilised people.’ 

There was quite a silence when he was gone. 
Constance began to cry. ‘It is too bad,’ she sobbed ; 
‘he will neither live here himself nor let papa live 
here.’ 

‘You are sorry, mamma,’ said Agnes ; ‘ but will it 
not be better even to have strangers here, who may 
do their best, and perhaps be liked, than this surly 
man, whom no one would ever like ?’ 

‘Yes, dear Agnes, it may be so; but I do grieve to 
see a place that has been inhabited by its real owners 
for hundreds of years turned over to strange hands, 
especially when there are two of the family who might 
live there. I must say I would rather even that 
Oliver should have remained.’ 

‘Now, mamma,’ cried Georgie, ‘ pray don’t say you 
regret him; I am sure I do not. I hopea nice merry 
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family will take it, with several young daughters. 
That would brighten us all up a little.’ 

‘I shall not wish to know them,’ said Constance. 
‘I never wish to enter that house again, unless my 
own papa were there.’ 

‘Perhaps Mr. Norland will change his mind again,’ 
said Agnes. ‘Come now, Constance, it is getting 
very late.’ 

Several days passed, when Mrs. Brand came to call. 

‘I have news for you,’ she said ; ‘for Constance 
especially. I saw Mr. Norland this morning: we 
have tried our best to lead him to be sociable and to | 
feel at home, but it seems he is moped to death here, 
and he has let the place.’ 

‘Actually let it!’ cried Georgie ; ‘and to whom ?’ 

‘To a very rich manufacturer from some large 
town in the north,’ she replied. .‘ That is all I have 
been told. In fact, Mr. Norland knew nothing else 
himself; he let it through an estate office in London. 
I said, “I hope you are giving us a gentleman for 
a neighbour ;” and he replied, “ I know nothing of him 
but that he can pay his rent. And certainly I should 
not consult the tastes of my neighbours as to my 
tenant. They have not deserved that attention from 
me.”’ 

‘And when do they come ?’ asked Mrs. Walton. 
‘Next week, I understand. He would not say 
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when he meant to leave himself, and I expect will go 
off some morning without a word to any one.’ 

They saw nothing of Mr. Norland for some days ; 
and one morning Georgie burst into the room where 
her mother, sister, and Constance were seated at 
breakfast, with— 

‘Oh, mamma! he is gone; Mr. Norland is gone! 
Joseph was in the village, and he saw him pass in 
the dog-cart, with the light cart behind with all his 
luggage ; and the man who drove the luggage told 
Joseph he was going to Southampton to embark in 
some ship.’ 

‘Sit down, my dear,’ said Mrs Walton. ‘I dare 
say Joseph’s news is true; but it makes me very sad 
thus to see one after another go away from his home. 
Next, I suppose, we shall hear of new-comers.’ 

‘Will you call on them, whoever they are, mamma?’ 
said Georgie. 

‘I do not know,’ said her mother. ‘I do not yet 
like to think about them. There will be time enough 
when we hear they are come.’ 

‘If they are manufacturers,’ said Constance, ‘ thev 
are, I suppose, very vulgar people. I should not 
think you would know them, Mrs Walton.’ 

‘But I do not think it follows at all, dear Con- 
stance,’ said Mrs, Walton, ‘that they are to be vulgar, 
because they are, or have been, manufacturers, Pray, 
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try to put that prejudice away from you. We shall 
take these new-comers as we find them; and should 
their manners and habits be what are termed vulgar, 
do not let us forget that a great deal of good may lie 
hidden under a bad manner. Do not judge them 
hastily, whatever they may be.’ 

' The three girls could not help feeling much curio- 
sity on the score of the new-comers. It so happened 
that they were all driving with Mrs. Walton along the 
road to the nearest station, when they met the well- 
known close carriage from the Abbey, followed by a 
phaeton, conveying the new family to their abode. 
Constance turned away her head as they passed the 
phaeton. 

‘My dear mamma’s favourite carriage,’ she said, as 
tears started to her eyes; ‘I cannot bear to see it 
occupied and used by other people. So he has even 
‘left the carriages and everything for the use of these 
people !’ 

‘But not your horse, Constance, not any of the 
horses ; they were all sold before he went away, if 
that is any comfort to you.’ 

‘Yes, it really is,’ replied Constance. ‘I would 
rather they were sold quite away, than to be constantly 
seeing them here.’ 

‘Dear mamma,’ said Georgie, ‘ I know you will say 
I had no business to stare at them, but I could not 
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help seeing that there was a girl in the carriage, quite 
a young girl, and two other ladies and a gentleman. 
Now, Agnes, please say that you saw them too.’ 

‘I did see a girl,’ said Agnes, laughing ; ‘she was 
looking out of the window on our side. And two more 
gentlemen and some servants were in the phaeton.’ 

‘Then, Georgie,’ said her mother, ‘as you have 
seen for yourself precisely who is arrived, there is no 
occasion for you to consult Joseph on the subject. 
Though I have nothing at all to say against Joseph, I 
wish you were a little less fond of gossiping with him.’ 

‘I will not gossip with him any more, dear mamma,’ 
cried Georgie ; ‘ but you will go and call on the lady 
who is just come to the Abbey, will you not ?’ 

‘TI shall probably go in about the course of a week, 
but I shall not be in a hurry to fly there the moment 
they are arrived ; so exercise your patience.’ 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Georgie, Constance, and the New-comers—Constance is affronted 
and vexed that her Father’s Home is let to Manufacturers 
—Agnes goes with her Mother to the Abbey—Her Descrip- 
tion of Nellie—Mrs. Ashby calls with her Daughter— 
Constance’s Prejudice. 


 & OW quiet you are, Agnes!’ exclaimed Georgie, 
as they sat at their lessons in the little 

aN «study; ‘you can go on just as quietly as 
if aothig out of the way had happened. I have 
been watching you for the last five minutes exactly, 
by Constance’s little clock, and you were evidently 
thinking of nothing but that bit of Schiller. While, 
on the contrary— 

‘You cannot fix your attention for two minutes on 
your exercise,’ said Agnes, laughing. ‘It is only the 
difference in our natures. You are easily excited, and 
are fond of new things ; I do not care for new things.’ 

‘But Constance too is not attentive this morning,’ 
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said Georgie ; ‘she has taken three or four new pens, 
and she has first tried a French book, and then a 
German book, and after all has done nothing.’ 

‘I can make allowance for Constance,’ said Agnes, 
stroking her long flaxen hair; ‘I know that she is 
thinking, ‘“‘ These vulgar new people are now in my 
dear mamma’s drawing-room, using her piano and 
her books, and sitting in her low chair, while she is 
on the rough sea in a confined ship.” I do not won- 
der that her mind should wander from study; but 
you, Georgie, are downright idle. You have no excuse 
for inattention.’ 

‘None,’ said Georgie, laughing. ‘I confess that I 
have none, excepting that I am in a fever of curiosity 
to see that girl.’ 

‘And I,’ said Constance, ‘have a perfect dread of 
seeing her. She will be put in possession of my 
room ; and I tell you, Georgie, if you make friends 
with her, and go there to visit her, I decidedly will 
not go too. I could not bearit. I should not have 
cared half so mtich if they had been a good family, 
well-born people; but I cannot endure that traders 
should be put in our place.’ And Constance’s eyes 
filled with indignant tears. 

‘Dear Constance,’ said Agnes, ‘do not let them 
come into your head at all. You may be quite sure 


that if they are unpleasant people, mamma will do no 
G 
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more than just call; and if they are what we like, 
it will be much more agreeable to have them there 
than Mr. Oliver Norland. I am afraid both you and 
Georgie are building up a scrape for yourselves, by 
allowing your heads to run so much upon these people. 
I do not know what mamma will say at the end of the 
week. I believe you have scarcely done anything, 
either of you.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said Constance, ‘I feel quite ashamed 
that I have suffered the very thought even of such 
people to disturb me so much. I will think of them 
no more. I will work hard the rest of the week, to 
make up for lost time.’ 

‘ That is wise,’ said Agnes. ‘ Will not you, Georgie, 
do the same ?’ 

‘I will try to work to-morrow,’ replied Georgie. ‘I 
really cannot to-day. We are going after dinner to 
call on Mrs. Brand; and as doubtless Mr. Brand has 
been to call at the Abbey, we shall hear something 
about them.’ 

They went to call at several houses, and had a long 
and pretty drive. The three girls generally stayed in 
the pony carriage whilst Mrs. Walton paid her visit ; 
but at Mrs. Brand’s they were allowed to go in also. 
The clergyman had no children; but he and Mrs. 
Brand were extremely fond of Agnes and Georgie. 
Constance had not been so much there; but Mrs. 
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Brand tried now to make her feel as much at ease as 
the other two. 

‘You may go into the garden if you like, children,’ 
she said, ‘ whilst I talk with your mother. There are 
some beautiful new geraniums in the greenhouse, and 
a new little Alderney cow in the paddock.’ 

Georgie was off in an instant, and the other two 
followed more leisurely. They found plenty to amuse 
them for half an hour, and then they returned to the 
house. 

‘It is a dear little cow,’ cried Georgie. ‘Iso much 
wish we had a paddock, and could keep just such a 
little beauty! Will you come to see it, mamma ?’ 

‘Not to-day,’ said her mother. ‘I have one more 
call to make, and must start.’ 

‘But before we go,’ exclaimed Georgie, ‘ pray tell 
us, Mrs. Brand, whether you have yet seen the family 
at the Abbey. Yes, I see you have !’ 

‘Is my face so tell-tale ?’ said Mrs. Brand, laughing. 
‘Yes, I have seen them. I went with my husband to 
call on his new parishioners, as in duty bound.’ 

‘Well ?’ said Georgie. 

‘Well, I saw Mrs. Ashby, Mr. Ashby, an aunt, 
whose name I did not catch, two young Mr. Ashbys, 
and Miss Ashby. Now, are you satisfied ?’ 

‘No, not in the least; you have told us nothing 
about them. Do, please, wait a moment, mamma. 
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Is Miss Ashby about as old as we are? Is she pretty ? 
and are they all vulgar ?’ 

‘I can answer none of those questions,’ replied Mrs. 
Brand, laughing. ‘I do not know how old she is; I 
did not notice whether she is pretty; and I never 
should give an opinion upon such a matter as vul- 
garity. I will leave you to decide yourself, and to 
judge for yourself. Have you no questions, Agnes 
and Constance P’ 

‘I never wish to hear a word about them,’ said 
Constance, ‘and never will see them, if I can help it.’ 

‘And I, as you say,’ replied Agnes, ‘ think we had’ 
better judge for ourselves whether we like them or 
not.’ 

‘Remember,’ said Mrs. Brand, as she stood at the 
porch, seeing them mount the little pony carriage, 
‘that I shall expect a full and precise account of 
these terrible neighbours of yours; so, whenever the 
girls have seen them, Mrs. Walton, please send them 
here to tea with me.’ 

‘And I will answer your questions better than you 
answered mine,’ cried Georgie, as they drove out of 
the gate. 

A few days after this, as the little party at the Lodge 
were sitting at dinner, Mrs. Walton said— 

‘My dear Georgie, you must not be sadly disap- 
pointed to-day. I have settled to go this afternoon 
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and call upon Mrs. Ashby; but as she is quite a 
stranger, I do not intend to take you all in. Agnes 
will go with me, and you must wait for the next call. 
I think I need scarcely ask Constance whether she 
cares to go and sit in the pony carriage at the door. 
So choose, Georgie, whether you will stay at home 
with Constance, or drive with us to the Abbey.’ 

‘I am doubting, mamma,’ said Georgie. ‘I think 
I should like to go; but when we got there, and you 
and Agnes went in, I should be quite vexed to be left 
outside ; so, altogether, I think I will be polite enough 
to stay with you, Constance.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Constance ; ‘I shall value your 
company much, knowing that you only stay because 
you may not go.’ 

‘And recollect, Agnes,’ cried Georgie, ‘that you 
will pay for your luck in going the first, by being per- 
fectly worried with questions when you return. And, 
please, look well at everybody. I shall expect the 
most minute account.’ 

Agnes drove away, looking very quiet under the 
threatened storm of queries that awaited her return ; 
and Mrs. Walton gave the two girls an occupation 
that kept them at work most part of the afternoon. 
This was thoroughly setting in order the httle con- 
servatory that adjoined one window of the drawing- 
room, ‘They had to move out all the flower-pots, then 
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to sweep the shelves, to clear out all dead leaves and 
dust from the passion flowers that covered the house 
wall, and then to water well the plants as they stood 
upon the lawn, and to replace them neatly in the 
conservatory. ‘They were surprised to find how late 
it was before they had accomplished all this; and just 
as Georgie was carrying away the broom and the water- 
ing-pot, they heard the pony carriage stop at the gate. 
Joseph had been sent on some commission to Barnley, 
and had not returned ; so Georgie took the pony round 
to the stable, and began unfastening the harness. 

‘Shall I help you Miss?’ said Susan, coming out 
from the kitchen. 

‘No, no, Susan !’ said Georgie ; ‘I can put him 
in the stall quite well; you go away to your own 
work. Besides, you see, I have Constance to help me. 
Here, Constance, take the whip and the cushion into 
the saddle room.’ 

‘T will do that,’ replied Constance ; ‘ but I cannot 
touch the pony when he is out of the carriage. I am 
afraid of his biting or kicking.’ 

‘Well, you need not come near,’ said Georgie, 
who was leading the pony into the stable. ‘I shall 
soon have done.’ 

Constance stood at a respectful distance, watching 
Georgie whilst she took off the collar and put the 
soft halter over the pony’s head. 
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‘I could not do that,’ she said. ‘ How do you know 
that when his head is all loose, and untied, he will 
not rush away and do all sorts of mischief? Why did 
you ever try to do these things ?’ 

‘When we first had a pony, at our old home,’ said 
Georgie, ‘Joseph was away for nearly a year staying 
with his mother, who at last died. And during that 
time we only had a boy, morning and evening, to 
do up the stable, and clean “Sultan.” So we were 
obliged, if we used him at all, to harness and un- 
harness for ourselves.’ 

‘Can Agnes do so too ?’ asked Constance. 

‘Oh yes! She can catch him out of the field much 
better than I can; because “ Sultan” always thinks 
I mean to play, and scampers about, and he comes 
at once to Agnes. Now I will hang up this harness 
on its proper nails, and then we will go and hear 
Agnes’s news. 

‘Now, dear mamma!’ she cried, as she ran into 
the drawing-room ; ‘I have been a model of patience. 
Constance and I have made the conservatory per- 
fectly beautiful ; and we have unharnessed and put 
by “Sultan ;” so we deserve to hear something. 
Come, Agnes ; tell.’ 

‘We went in, of course,’ said Agnes, smiling, ‘and 
everything looks just as it used to do. Do not go, 
Constance ; pray, come and sit by me.’ 
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‘I do not like to hear about my poor old home, 
thank you,’ said Constance. ‘I will go up-stairs.’ 

‘Nonsense !’ exclaimed Georgie, catching her ; ‘ you 
cannot go on like that for ever: make a beginning 
to-day, and hear what Agnes has to tell us about these 
new people. Suppose that they should remain here 
for some years, how can you help hearing about them, 
and seeing them?’ She pulled her down on the sofa 
beside her, saying, ‘ Now go on, Agnes.’ 

‘Well,’ said her sister, ‘we were shown into the 
drawing-room, and there we found Mrs. Ashby. 
She is a very short and fat woman, extremely good- 
natured-looking, and very kind in her manner. There 
was nothing particular about her dress ; she sent for 
her daughter, saying she supposed she was about the 
same age as me.’ 

‘But, Agnes, did you think her very vulgar ?’ said 
Georgie. 

‘I scarcely know,’ said Agnes, ‘how to explain 
what there is about her: not quite like our mamma, 
or lke Lady Constance, or Mrs. Brand. She has, 
too, rather an odd way of pronouncing words ; but her 
countenance is so pleasant, that I do not think any 
one would think about her except as a very kind 
person.’ 

. ©Then, about the girl,’ said Georgie. 
‘She came in with her aunt, who is tall and thin ; I 
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did not very particularly notice her, because I wanted 
to take in all about Miss Ashby. First of all, she 1s 
your age exactly, but larger a good deal, and plump ; 
her face is round and rosy, and her mouth very good- 
natured ; not in the least pretty, except that she has 
splendid teeth.’ 

‘ And her hair, and her dress, Agnes ?’ said Georgie. 

‘Her hair is not pretty, it is brown ; rather rough 
and curly, or fnzzly ; she had a blue nbbon tied round 
it rather untidily ; but Mrs. Ashby said she had been 
busy unpacking her father’s books, and was not indeed 
fit to be seen. She had a mohair dress, of black and 
white stripes; and is not certainly a very lady-like 
girl, But she speaks nicely. And I liked her coun- 
tenance very much. She asked if we walked about 
much, and said she had heard that Mr. Frederic 
Norland’s daughter was staying with us ; but I do not 
think, Constance, she knew any of the circumstances 
about your leaving the Abbey. I should think she 
is straightforward and sincere, from her face.’ 

‘In short, do you fancy her much, Agnes?’ urged 
Georgie. ‘No, I see you do not.’ 

‘You know,’ said Agnes, ‘that I do not take violent 
fancies all at once to new people; and the truth 1s, 
that I do not very much fancy any of the party. 
At the same time I feel they are good, and worthy 
of being liked. I do not mind saying so to you, 
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Georgie, because I know you will not be in the least 
swayed by my fancy either way; and are just as 
likely to fall into ecstasies over Miss Nellie as if I 
had not said “ I don’t fancy them ;” whilst Constance 
is determined to avoid the subject entirely.’ 

Constance had taken a book, and appeared to be 
immersed in its contents. 

‘Come, Constance,’ said Georgie, pulling the book 
from her hands, ‘ don’t pretend to be reading ; I know 
you have been swallowing every word that Agnes has 
said. Dotalkalittle. If Mrs. Ashby and Nellie come 
here to call, you must really stay and see them. I 
have not made up my mind, from Agnes’s description, 
whether I shall detest them or love them, and you must 
help me to decide. There is mamma listening to all 
our discussion, and never saying a word to help us.’ 

‘I wished to hear Agnes’s account,’ said Mrs. Wal- 
ton ; ‘and can only remark upon it, that I think it 
was very just. I need surely not say that I shall ex- 
pect every politeness and kindness to be shown to 
Miss Ashby, should she seek your companionship. I 
thought her manner simple and unpretending; and 
you, Constance, try to remember that the Ashby family 
are in no way answerable for any of your Cousin 
Oliver's doings. They hear a certain house is to be 
let, and become its tenants, knowing nothing of the 
private history of its former possessors.’ 
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‘So that it would be unjust in the extreme,’ cried 
Georgie, ‘to hate them for the sake of their landlord.’ 

Constance kept to her determination of working 
hard, and making up for lost time, and seemed to feel 
rather. ashamed of her bitter feelings towards the 
unoffending family of Ashby. She came with flying 
colours through her Saturday examination ; whilst 
Georgie’s usual spirits sank to a very low ebb, as 
_ she saw page after page of her translation scratched 
across, to be written again, and page after page of 
her reading marked to be read again. 

‘ This is terrible, Georgie !’ said her mother; ‘really 
I cannot discover that you have paid attention to one 
subject during the last week. Constance is passing 
you quickly ; another such week, and I must notice 
it by debarring you from all drives and amusements.’ 

‘Dear mamma,’ cried Georgie, ‘I will not be so 
foolish any more. I will try to be as steady as Con- 
stance; and I will not let my thoughts run at all 
where they have been running lately.’ 

So, on Monday morning, the three girls worked 
equally well, and came down to dinner, satisfied with © 
their own progress. In the afternoon Constance had 
her hour’s practice on the piano, and she was in the 
midst of minor scales, when Georgie came behind 
her, and whispered ‘Nellie,’ at the same time hold- 
ing her down by both shoulders, until the visitors 
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were actually in the room. Constance knew that Mrs. 
Walton would not suffer her to run away then, so she 
had no resource but to take a chair and resign her- 
self. She scarcely looked up in answer to Mrs. Ashby’s 
salutation, when Mrs. Walton named her ; and stoop- 
ing over a book on the sofa table, she listened in 
silence. In reply to Georgie’s question of how she 
liked the Abbey, Nellie said she was delighted with 
it, especially the ruin and the flower garden adjoining 
it. And that desolate-looking old wing, she went on, 
I have not been into it yet, but I shall not be content 
till I have rummaged every corner. Do you know 
the inside of that part of the house ?’ 

‘No,’ said Georgie, ‘we have never been into 
it; at least we do not remember it. Constance 
does not recollect its being inhabited by her grand- 
father.’ 

Nellie turned towards Constance, and began to say 
something ; but seeing her abstracted aspect, she 
half-whispered to Georgie, ‘Is it long since Miss Nor- 
land lived at the Abbey ?’ 

‘No,’ said Georgie; ‘she only left it about six 
weeks or a month since, I forget exactly.’ 

‘Oh! Then is she daughter of our landlord?’ 
asked Nellie. ‘We understood she was his cousin.’ 

‘So she is,’ replied Georgie. ‘I will tell you all 
about her some day;’ for she saw that Constance 
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heard their whispering, and was colouring painfully. 
‘Would you like to come and look at our tiny garden ?’ 
And she took her out through the conservatory. 

‘What a charming little retired garden !’ exclaimed 
Nellie. ‘I think I should enjoy and like a place so 
small, better almost than the beautiful garden at the 
Abbey.’ 

‘This is very nice,’ said Georgie ; ‘but sometimes 
in summer too much shut in with the trees. The 
summer-house is pleasant and cool.’ This looked 
over a sunk fence into the park. 

‘T will gather some cherries,’ said Georgie, ‘if you 
like them, and we will sit here and eat them.’ 

When in about half an hour Agnes came to look 
for them, she found them with their heads close to- 
gether in the most intimate fashion, and the cherry- 
basket empty between them. ‘ Mrs. Ashby is going,’ 
said Agnes, ‘and I came to fetch you.’ 

‘Thank you,’ replied Nellie. ‘I hope you will let 
me come often to see you. I shall be rather lonely 
at the Abbey ; for mamma says I am too young to go 
out with her much, and till we came here I used to go 
to a day-school every day. But here I am not obliged 
to do anything.’ 

‘We shall be very glad to see you,’ said Agnes, 
‘any afternoon ; for we are busy in the study all the 
morning.’ 
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‘I have been telling her about Constance,’ said 
Georgie ; ‘for I thought she would wonder why Con- 
stance should be so grave, and so shy of her. And 
now she understands all about her.’ 

‘Yes; and I am so sorry for her!’ exclaimed 
Nellie. ‘I can quite believe that she must hate the 
sight of me, installed in all her own old haunts ; though 
of course I cannot help it. I see mamma is waiting, so 
good-bye,’ she said, as they entered the drawing-room, 
and they were soon gone. Constance drew a deep 
sigh as the door closed. 

‘Oh, what a long visit!’ she exclaimed. ‘ How 
patient you are, Mrs. Walton, to sit there talking to 
that odious fat woman, and answering all her ques- 
tions! And, Georgie, I never was more thankful to 
you than for taking that girl out of the room. Did 
you ever see anything so rude as her way of asking 
questions about me—just before my face. And what 
a great, coarse vulgar thing she 1s!’ 

‘Gently, dear Constance,’ said Mrs. Walton ; ‘I do 
not quite like setting to work to abuse our visitors the 
moment they have left us. Let us take a little time 
before deciding that they are odious and vulgar and 
rude. I do not say that Mrs. Ashby’s appearance is 
particularly prepossessing ; but you must not measure 
Miss Ashby by yourself, or by Georgie and Agnes. I 
believe they are both small for their age; and you 
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yourself are unusually slight. She is a large stout 
girl; but that fact need not make her vulgar. Try 
not to be prejudiced, dear Constance.’ 

‘She seemed so very sorry for you,’ cried Georgie, 
‘when I told her how you came to be here.’ 

‘You told her!’ exclaimed Constance. ‘You need 
not have done so; and I do not want her to be sorry 
for me. Ido not like to be pitied by people like that.’ 

‘But, Constance,’ said Agnes, ‘it was much better 
she should know all about you. I dare say we shall 
often see her ; for she says she is very lonely at the 
Abbey, and asked if she might come here sometimes. 
It would be very ill-natured in us to refuse her; so try 
to bear her presence without feeling disturbed ; and 
she will not expect you to talk to her. I really think 
she seems kind-hearted and very unassuming.’ | 

In a day or two a note came from Miss Ashby. 
It was addressed to Agnes, and begged that she and 
her sister would spend the following day with her, 
as her father, mother, and aunt were all going to a 
friend’s house at a distance. It ended with—‘I do 
not know whether I may venture to ask Miss Norland 
to join you ; but if she will come, I shall be so glad 
to show her how well I am taking care of her garden, 
and all her things.’ 

‘Oh, the hornd girl!’ cried Constance. ‘ Fancy 
her taking possession of my dear little garden! I 
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wish she would leave it to be overrun by nettles and 
weeds. I would much rather than that she should do 
anything in it.’ 

‘It is not likely,’ said Mrs. Walton, ‘that the gar- 
den you called yours should be left in disorder. Does 
not the breakfast-room look into it ? So, for their own 
sakes, it would be kept nice. And, indeed, that little 
sentence of Nellie’s seemed to me rather pretty. But 
I will not ask you to go, Constance. You will be my 
companion that day. Answer the note, Agnes, and 
say you will go.’ 

‘And the day after, mamma,’ said Georgie, ‘ we 
shall have to go to tea with Mrs, Brand, that we may 
tell her our impressions of the Ashby family.’ 

‘I do not forget that you are to do so,’ said her 
mother. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The Sisters visit Nellie—She takes them into the old Wing of 
the Abbey—Conjectures about the Lost Will—Nellie shows 
them her Sketches—Agnes is astonished at her Skill—They 
take her to the Waterfall, and find she is not accustomed 
to Country activity. 


FTER a busy morning, Agnes and Georgie 
prepared to set out for the Abbey. Con- 
stance almost smiled when Georgie said— 


what you are thinking, Constance. Very likely Nellie 
will wonder, too, at our very plain dress, for she wore 
such a handsome silk frock the day she came here, 
But I begin to like our never-failing white, for it gives 
us nothing to think about ; and when I say I must 
dress, I mean chiefly making my hair nice, and 
having clean stockings and shoes.’ 

‘That, indeed, is necessary now,’ said Constance, 
looking at Georgie’s feet, which bore unmistakeable 


signs of the kitchen garden. 


‘Ah! I have been all amongst the strawberry beds 
H 
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this morning,’ said Georgie, ‘and the ground was wet. 
What will you do, Constance, all this afternoon ?’ 

‘I believe Mrs. Walton is going to drive to Barnley, 
and she asked if I would go with her.’ 

‘Then good-bye till evening,’ cried Georgie; and the 
two sisters were soon ready and went away. Nellie 
met them at the door, and greeted them very warmly. 

‘I was watching for you from the library window,’ 
she said. ‘Mamma set out an hour ago, and I felt 
so very lonely in this great house, that I am quite 
delighted to see some one. I cannot bear being 
alone, unless I am very eager indeed about some 
new employment.’ 

‘If it had been evening, instead of morning,’ said 
Georgie, laughing, ‘I should say, Are you afraid of 
ghosts, that you so dislike being alone ?’ 

‘And I should say,’ returned Nellie, ‘ “ Not a bit ; ” 
for I am afraid of nothing. Certainly, if any one 
were inclined to be superstitious, this is just the place 
to indulge in fancies.’ 

‘Can you really think so?’ said Agnes, (soksny 
round the luxurious drawing-room. ‘I should have 
thought this house the last in the world to encourage 
anything gloomy ; all is light and bright and pretty.’ 

‘Here,’ said Nellie. ‘Oh, yes; but I meant among 
the ruins, and still more in that deserted old wing, 
neither ruin nor inhabited abode. What do you say 
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to going in there this afternoon? You said you had 
never been in the old part.’ 

‘I should like excessively to go there,’ cried 
Georgie ; ‘ but we have tried the doors mary times, 
and they are locked.’ 

‘Yes; but I know where the keys are,’ said Nellie. 
‘Come now to dinner, and then we will have an ex- 
ploring expedition.’ 

Agnes could not help thinking of the last time she 
had been in the dining-room: Lady Constance look- 
ing harassed and pale, Constance’s father grave and 
thoughtful, and Oliver striding up and down the room. 

‘You have often been here, of course,’ said Nellie, 
as they seated themselves. 

‘Oh yes,’ replied Agnes ; ‘we were here a day or 
two before Constance’s father and mother left the 
Abbey; and except that you are now sitting where 
Lady Constance sat, and that there were two gentle- 
men in the room besides us, everything is exactly 
the same, even that little silver mug that Constance 
always used.’ | 

‘A very sad change I think you must find it,’ said 
Nellie, colouring ; ‘ how you must regret them !’ 

‘I do regret them,’ said Agnes, ‘ for I was very fond 
of Lady Constance and of Mr. Norland. You must 
not think I am rude to you to say so.’ 

‘No, no!’ cried Nellie; ‘I am not going to be 
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affronted where no affront is meant; and I hope, in 
time, Constance will be able to bear the sight of me, 
and will make friends. I shall take great care of 
everything that seems to have belonged to her.’ 

The room was rather profusely decorated with flowers. 

‘I see,’ said Agnes, ‘ that one of Lady Constance’s 
tastes is come to you with the house. She always 
had a quantity of flowers about the rooms.’ 

‘I am glad that I have something like her,’ said 
Nellie. ‘Is not that picture in the breakfast-room a 
likeness of her? She must have been very beautiful. 
Your story about them, Georgie, has made me feel as 
if we had no business to be here ; and I am sorry, for 
I like and admire the place so much. Do you know 
that Mr Norland asked if papa would like to buy the 
Abbey ? and papa said he would rather rent it fora 
few years first, to see if he liked it.’ 

‘I wonder,’ said Georgie, rather pettishly, ‘ that he 
could think of selling a place that has belonged to all 
his ancestors” 

‘So do I, rather,’ replied Nellie ; ‘ but I should be 
delighted if it were really our own. Shall we go out 
now? Come with me first to get the keys of the 
old wing.’ 

Nellie led them through the library to an inner 
study, where stood the library table, the reading chair 
and desk that old Mr. Norland had used, and where 
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all his favourite books had been placed. Agnes and 
Georgie had only once before peeped into the room, 
when Constance had been sent with a message to her 
father ; and having looked upon it as a sort of sanc- 
tuary, they felt a little startled to see Nellie drag out 
one drawer after another in the old-fashioned table. 

‘Why !’ exclaimed Nellie, ‘the keys used to be in 
this little drawer ; papa must have moved them.’ So 
she pulled out several more, and at last seized upon 
a dingy-looking bunch of keys. 

‘TI feel sure,’ said Nellie, ‘that there are some secret 
drawers in that old table. I mean to have such a 
rummage all over it some day.’ 

‘Does your papa like you to touch his table and 
his things?’ asked Agnes; for she knew that Con- 
stance had never been allowed to enter the library 
or her father’s study uninvited. 

‘Oh!’ replied Nellie, ‘I do whatever I like with 
papa and all his things ; he is the most good-natured 
old man that ever was. I call him ‘Old Man” for 
a pet name; but he is not really at all old. Come, 
now, let us see whatever we can find worth seeing.’ 

The sisters followed her to the little door that Con- 
stance had pointed out as the one her grandfather 
used ; and Nellie applied a key which opened it at 
once. They entered a vestibule, gloomy and dusty: 
at either side a door admitted them into rooms which 
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had apparently been drawing-room and dining-room, 
and a cross passage at the back of the dining-room 
led into a large long room lined with bookshelves. 
They peeped into the front rooms, and then went to 
the library. 

‘This, then,’ said Agnes, ‘is the old library that 
Mr. Norland was so unwilling to quit for the new one; 
but it is a good-sized room. Constance spoke of it 
as being very small.’ 

‘Perhaps she meant one of these turrets,’ said 
Nellie. ‘They are small, but might be very snug 
indeed when all furnished. It seems a pity that 
these rooms should be never again of any use. I 
almost wonder the new part was ever built.’ 

‘This would have been very small,’ said Georgie. 
‘You see there are only these three tolerable rooms, 
and a very small one behind the drawing-room ; and 
I suppose just the same up-stairs.’ 

‘Well, I suppose you are right,’ said Nellie. ‘This 
library must have looked well enough when full of 
books. What are those little doors at intervals be- 
tween the bookcases?’ They were locked ; but Nellie 
discovered a small key on her bunch which opened 
them all three. 

‘It is just a small closet fitted with drawers and 
shelves,’ said Nellie, entering the first. ‘ Look if the 
others are the same.’ 


————— w= = 
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There were many torn papers, half backs of books, 
and odd volumes lying about in these closets, though 
the outer room had been cleared of all such debris. 

‘It was in here,’ exclaimed Nellie, ‘that old Mr. 
Norland lived when he made that lost will. What if 
it still were tumbling about among some of this rub- 
bish ? I wonder if they searched thoroughly for it ?’ 

‘Of course they did,’ replied Agnes ; ‘it was much 
too important a loss to be carelessly borne. Lady 
Constance and Mr. Norland spent one or two days in 
ransacking every place. Besides, it was known that 
old Mr. Norland kept papers of importance in the 
drawers of that library table where you found these 
keys, or else in a little box that used to stand on the 
table.’ 

‘I feel sure there must be secret drawers in that 
table,’ cried Nellie. ‘I wonder did Mr. Frederic 
Norland know of any ?’ 

‘Surely, I should think,’ said Agnes. ‘He had 
been almost all his life with his uncle, and knew all 
his ways.’ 

‘But he did not know what he had done with his 
will,’ cried Nellie, nodding her head. ‘I call it very 
mysterious indeed. If I were Constance, I think I 
should be for ever rummaging about trying to find 
that scrap of paper.’ 

‘Lady Constance and Mr. Norland quite made 
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up their minds that it was destroyed,’ said Agnes. 
‘I fear there is no doubt of it. Let us look at the 
drawing-room again.’ 

‘Some one or other took pains once upon a time to 
make this room pretty,’ cried Georgie. ‘Look at the 
painted ceiling—Cupids and goddesses I suppose they 
were, when not hidden by dust ; and the white panels 
edged with gold, and the curious old mantelpiece.’ 

‘I dare say girls like ourselves once took pleasure 
in dressing up this room with flowers,’ said Nellie, 
‘just as I do now in the new drawing-room. It makes 
one quite sad to think they are all gone and dead. 
Come, let us go up the stairs.’ 

She and Georgie raced up the stairs and into the 
bedrooms. ‘They were over each sitting-room, and 
contained nothing remarkable. 

‘After all,’ said Nellie, ‘there is nothing very 
romantic to be found in this old place: no strange 
trap-doors, no pictures without names, no stained 
floors. I think I like the ruin better; shall we go 
there ?’ 

‘Willingly,’ said Agnes. ‘I am very fond of the 
ruin; and if you will allow me, some day I should 
like to go on with a sketch I began of the refectory 
door, or rather archway. It is the first sketch from 
nature I have tried.’ 

‘I began a sketch,’ said Nellie, ‘of that very same 
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archway, so we might go on together. Pray, come 
whenever you wish. Shall I run for my sketch, and 
we will compare it with the real place?’ Away she 
went, leaving the two sisters in the flower garden. 

‘She is very good-natured,’ said Agnes, as they 
looked after her, ‘and very frank and sociable.’ 

‘Yes, all that,’ said Georgie, laughing. ‘ Pray, go 
on; ‘find some more nice things to say. I feel we 
ought to like her, and I know you think as I do. 
What a pity it is that she talks so loud and so broad, 
and moves about in such an awkward way, so that 
her elbows always seem to come first, and that her 
hands are so large and so red, and that she wears 
those odious yellow earrings, and—’ 

‘Hush,’ said Agnes, ‘ here she comes.’ 

Nellie brought two or three sketches. ‘I did these 
in the mornings before breakfast,’ she said. ‘The 
ruin looks lovely then. JI have begun to colour one.’ 

Agnes took them from her hand, expecting to see 
something very rough or childish. 

‘These your doing!’ she exclaimed. ‘They are 
beautiful. I can do nothing at all like this. I must 
come to you for instruction. I should like to sit 
by you and watch you.’ 

‘ Do you think they are good ?’ said Nellie. ‘I had 
a dozen lessons the last quarter I was at school; but 
I did not feel as if I learned much from the master. 
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He only gave us copies ; and I should have liked to 
go out in the woods and have had a lesson from a live 
tree.’ 

‘Ido not think you will find any master about here,’ 
said Agnes. ‘Mamma does water-colour sketches 
very well. She has just begun to teach me a little. 
You might learn something from her, perhaps.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ exclaimed Georgie, leaning over Agnes’s 
shoulder, as she sat on a stone bench with the sketches 
spread out on her knee, ‘I do not think mamma's 
look a bit better than these. I wish I could makea 
tree like that. You beat me completely, Nellie, in 
the matter of drawing. I shall begin to be dread- 
fully jealous if you leave me behind in other things 
also.’ 

‘Most likely,’ returned Nellie. ‘I know nothing as 
well as you ; for being at school is terribly idle work. 
I can imagine that girls at home, taught by their 
own mammas, would learn infinitely more than in a 
crowd, where no one cares if you progress or not. My 
mamma never liked teaching, so I have been always 
at school; and I declare that all I do know I picked 
up by myself in the holidays.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Agnes, ‘mamma always says people 
must teach themselves if they want to learn ; and she 
makes us teach ourselves, only looks at what we have 
done now and then. But surely you would learn 
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some things better with a master—lItalian and Ger- 
man, for instance.’ 

‘Not at all,’ replied Nellie ; ‘most of the girls at 
school had both, and I doubt if there were two among 
them who could carry on a dialogue in either lan- 
guage, or understand a book easily. I certainly could 
not, until papa wrote to me, saying ‘“‘ You have now 
learnt German for a year or more, I shall expect you 
to be able to talk with me when you come home.” 
Then I worked very hard by myself, in the play hours, 
and learnt all the phrase books thoroughly.’ 

‘Then your papa understands German well ?’ asked 
Georgie. 

‘Yes,’ said Nellie, ‘he understands five or six lan- 
guages. NowI should like to take a walk somewhere, 
for I have been about the park very little. Of course 
you know it well; show me a pretty part.’ 

‘I think,’ said Georgie, ‘the prettiest spot in the 
park is the little waterfall ; will you come and see it ? 
It is about a mile down the deer park, behind the 
house.’ 

‘I should like extremely to go there,’ said Nellie. 
‘Would it make a good sketch? I will lend youa 
block and pencils, Agnes, if you like to try.’ 

“Yes, indeed I should,’ said Agnes. So they re- 
turned to the house, where Nellie produced her stores 
of paper, pencils, blocks, colours, and so on. 
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‘Why, you have a perfect shop!’ cned Georgie. 
‘Two or three paint-boxes even, and all such hand- 
some ones ; and all those blocks ; and a drawer quite 
full of pencils: you will never use them all.’ 

‘Papa gave me a good supply when we came out 
here ; he said that most likely we should not find these 
things good at Barnley. There is a new block for 
you, Agnes, and take what pencils you like.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Agnes ; ‘I can take the leaf off, 
when I have sketched the fall.’ 

‘ T’ll give you the block,’ said Nellie; ‘ pray keep it.’ 

‘I have one,’ said Agnes. ‘ Perhaps mamma would 
be better pleased if I did not take it; but you are 
very kind.’ 

‘No,’ returned Nellie ; ‘ unluckily it is no credit to 
me to give anything away, because I have more of 
everything than I want. I sometimes think I should 
like to have to practise a little self-denial. Now we 
have all we want, unless Georgie likes to draw too.’ 

‘No, thank you,’ Georgie replied, laughing. ‘I 
will not have my drawings compared with yours. I 
will run about, and talk to you whilst you draw.’ 

The walk through the deer park was very pleasant ; 
there were some very venerable thorns there, and a 
great many beautiful trees. 

‘This is charming,’ cried Nellie ; ‘how I shall im- 
prove in tree-painting! I shall bring outa table, and 
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regularly work at these trees till I have a good sketch 
of each. You had better join me, Agnes.’ 

‘I could, sometimes in the afternoon or evening,’ 
said Agnes ; ‘but I cannot in the morning, when, as 
you say, everything looks best.’ 

‘Then I will have two sets of sketches,’ said Nellie, 
‘morning and evening ; and as the lights and shades 
are totally different, it will be very interesting to do 
the same tree in a variety of colours. Is this the 
little stream that forms the waterfall ?’ 

‘Yes,’ Georgie replied ; ‘ this valley narrows into a 
dell, and then into what I call a large crack, and the 
stream at last almost fills it. There is just room for 
us to scramble down at one side of the fall you will 
see soon.’ 

As Georgie said, they were soon in a narrow ravine, 
the rocky damp sides of which made it deliciously 
cool. After a hundred yards of this, the little nvulet 
fell down a rock of about twenty feet high, and then 
continued its course till the ravine gradually widened, 
and the sides softened down into the valley. 

‘I hope you are a good scrambler,’ said Georgie ; 
‘for getting down by the side of the fall is rather 
rough. We brought Constance once, and we could 
not persuade her to go down, so we had to go back 
the same way.’ 

‘Indeed, I am very awkward,’ said Nellie ; ‘ but I 
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do not mean to return without seeing the fall, and 
making my sketch. I dare say you will help me. 
What ! are we to get down there ?’ 

They were now at the top of the fall; and Agnes 
was already scrambling down the rough stones, which 
at either side were wet with the spray of the foam. 

‘You must step carefully from one stone to another, 
and take hold of some of the roots and ferns that 
grow in the chinks of the rock. It is quite easy; I 
will go just before you and place your feet.’ 

‘Well, I will try,’ said Nellie ; ‘but it is just like 
going down the side of a house, with a waterfall to 
deafen you into the bargain. Stop! I cannot carry 
my block and my bag, I shall want both my hands.’ 

‘I will take them,’ said Georgie ; and she slipped 
her handkerchief through the loop at the top of the 
block, and through the strings of the bag, and tied 
it round her waist. 

‘ There,’ she said, ‘ they will both hang at my back, 
and not be in my way in the least. Now reach your 
foot down to this stone, and hold by the root of that 
mountain ash. Now let us guide the other foot into 
this chink, and first move your hands to that large 
fern. ‘That is famous; now, if you feel steady, just 
look through the waterfall. Do you see, it leaves a 
little clear space between itself and the rock behind ? 
Is it not lovely ?’ 
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Poor Nellie was not in a very happy state for 
admiring anything: she felt hanging between earth 
and sky. | 

‘Two or three more strides down,’ cried Georgie, 
‘and there is a great stone we can sit upon. There, 
you are safely landed so far.’ 

‘I wish I were half as active as you,’ said Nellie, 
panting ; ‘I never could have got down there but 
for your help. But what a delightful place! I must 
learn to scramble down here alone ; for I shall not 
be satisfied till I have made a good drawing of this 
picturesque little fall. Is there much more trouble 
to get to the bottom ?’ 

‘Not much,’ said Georgie, ‘only one steep place ; 
but if you rest your hands on my shoulders, you can 
slip down easily enough.’ 

But Agnes was obliged to come up again to help 
Nellie down the steep place ; and with much laugh- 
ing and merriment she at last reached the bottom, 
and threw herself on a grass bank quite out of breath. 
‘Oh, it 1s most lovely!’ she cried; ‘how good of you 
to help me down that place! I wonder did any one 
ever think of coming down it but you ?’ 

‘I will fetch some water in your tins,’ said Georgie, 
‘whilst you make your outlines.’ 

‘Oh, I must rest a bit; my hand is too shaky to 
draw yet,’ said Nellie. ‘What a strange thing is 
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habit! There are you two girls like a couple of 
squirrels, I suppose from living always in the country ; 
and I, who have never climbed anything more difficult 
than a staircase, am as stiff and helpless as an old 
cow. I am quite vexed with myself.’ 

‘Then if you give Agnes lessons in drawing,’ said 
Georgie, ‘I will teach you to climb and scramble 
about. JI am quite pleased that I can do that better 
than you.’ _ 

Whilst the two sketchers were at work, Georgie 
searched about for ferns, new plants, grasses, and 
flowers, 

Agnes could not help watching the bold, effective 
strokes that seemed to fall so easily from Nellie’s 
pencil, and the colouring surprised her still more. 
Nellie’s way of dashing on all sorts of paints was so 
very different from the careful way in which she pro- 
ceeded ; and the vigorous, good sketch produced was 
so unlike her own, that she felt rather discouraged. 
‘How weak and spiritless mine looks beside yours !’ 
she said. ‘I shall ask you to let me copy this one. It 
is beautiful.’ 

‘Such a good subject,’ said Nellie, ‘makes one 
draw it well. You are quite welcome to the sketch, 
for I mean to make dozens here. But had we not 
better think of returning ? Have we to mount up there 
again P’ 
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‘No,’ said Agnes, ‘there is a path through the 
wood that brings us out near the Lodge. Perhaps 
we had better set off.’ 

They collected their materials, and had a quiet 
stroll home. 

‘We will have our tea in the breakfast-room,’ said 
Nellie ; ‘I like it so much, and it looks into that dear . 
little garden.’ 

‘Ah! there is Constance’s friend, the piano,’ cried 
Georgie ; ‘at least what she used to call her own. 
Mamma thought Mr. Oliver Norland ought to have 
let her take it.’ 

‘Why,’ said Nellie, ‘there is one now in the school- 
room, or the room that was especially for Constance. 
Was not that hers? It is not a very good one. This 
is an excellent piano.’ 

‘The schoolroom one was what she had till very 
lately, and then Mr. Norland made her a present of this 
and the canterbury and music-stool. You see they all 
match ; and all those books have her name in them.’ 

‘I think decidedly she ought to have had her own 
piano,’ said Nellie; ‘and it is really to me a nicer 
instrument than that in the drawing-room. Play 
something, Agnes, while I make the tea.’ 

Agnes played pretty well, and remembered her 
music perfectly. She played a mazurka and a fantasia 


brilliantly and correctly. 
I 
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Georgie, too, was tolerably proficient. ‘ Ah,’ she 
thought, ‘Nellie won’t beat Agnes at that.’ ‘ You 
must play to us before we go home,’ she said. 

‘T will,’ returned Nellie, ‘if we have time ; but we 
have spent so much of our day out of doors that it is 
already late, and I like to loiter over tea. Do not you ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Georgie, laughing, ‘ especially when there 
is such beautiful fruit to loiter over.’ 

Nellie amused them very much, while they were at 
tea, by anecdotes of her schoolfellows. 

But it seemed to Agnes that less was thought of the 
studies and the work than anything else; and she 
wondered the more how Nellie had gathered so much. 
She could scarcely believe the clock to be nght when 
she heard eight struck, and sprang up at once. ‘We 
should have been home, Georgie. Are you sure,’ she 
said to Nellie, ‘ that it is really so late ?’ 

‘I believe the stable clock is quite to be relied on,’ 
returned Nellie. ‘I will not come with you to hinder 
you, for I know you will go much faster without me ;’ 
and she helped to put on hats and gloves, and with a 
warmly-expressed hope that they would soon come 
again, said ‘Good-bye’ to them at the hall door. The 
two girls hurried along the park, and arrived breath- 
less at their own door. 

. ‘I was beginning to think you late,’ said their 
mother as they entered the drawing-room. 
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‘We are late, dear mamma,’ said Agnes; ‘I was 
quite startled at hearing the clock strike eight. Really 
Nellie is very amusing ; and we have not had a flag- 
ging moment to-day. Do not look so scornful at me, 
Constance. Certainly Nellie has the gift of amusing 
her guests. You will say so one of these days.’ 

Constance shook her head. 

‘Yes, you will,’ cried Georgie. ‘You must con- 
trive to separate her entirely from all ideas of Cousin 
Oliver and your papa’s absence ; and then you must 
shut your eyes and ears to certain vulgarisms, I sup- 
pose they are, and you will find Nellie clever and 
amusing, and most kind.’ 

‘Then you allowthat she isvulgar?’ asked Constance. 

‘There is something in her manner and her way of 
speaking that is not nice,’ said Agnes. ‘I cannot 
define it. It is not like mamma and Lady Constance ; 
and she is awkward in her movements, and inclined 
to be gaudy in her dress. I suppose all that is what 
people call vulgarity.’ 

‘I suppose so too,’ said her mother ; ‘ but through 
this veil you can discern her goodness and cleverness.’ 

‘I dare say the school she went to,’ said Constance, 
‘was full of similar girls. What could she learn there 
that one would care for?’ | 

‘We must leave it to time, I see,’ said Agnes, smil- 
ing, ‘to make all smooth between you and Nellie, 
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And now I will show you something she gave me.’ 
And she handed the sketch of the fall to her mother. 

‘That is a good and spirited sketch,’ said Mrs. 
Walton. ‘It is our favourite little fall, and very 
like, very correct. How.did Nellie come by it? I 
should say it was a hasty sketch by some good artist. 
There is some carelessness in the foreground, but I 
admire it much.’ 

‘ That is charming, mamma!’ cried Georgie. ‘How 
nicely you are taken in! A good artist, indeed! 
Nellie did it in about half an hour or three quarters ; 
dashed it in as if it were the easiest thing imaginable. 
And she has made such pretty sketches of the river.’ 

‘You quite surprise me,’ said Mrs. Walton. ‘I 
suppose she learnt this at the school Constance so 
despises. But she must have naturally the touch and 
feeling of a true artist.’ 

‘Now, mamma,’ said Agnes, ‘I will be humble and 
show you mine, done by her side and in the same 
time. You must say that it is feeble and spiritless 
compared with hers.’ 

‘It is very inferior, I allow,’ said her mother ; ‘still 
I see nothing to discourage you in the difference. I 
still think what I thought before, that with persever- 
ance and practice you will draw landscape very well. 
Such a drawing as this fall, by such a young girl, is 
very uncommon indeed.’ 
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‘Were I you, Agnes,’ exclaimed Constance, ‘I 
would never touch pencil or brush again if such as 
Nellie can beat you.’ 

‘Nay, dear Constance,’ said Mrs. Walton, ‘ that is 
somewhat conceited. You do not surely expect my 
girls or yourself to excel in everything—to paint, play, 
sing, speak languages, or dance better than any other 
girls in the world. And would you deprive yourself 
of the pleasure of being a tolerably good artist be- 
cause another paints better ?’ 

‘Iam so far from giving it up,’ said Agnes, ‘ that 
I have asked Nellie to teach me a little, to let me 
sketch beside her. Even this drawing is better than 
I should have done it yesterday, from watching her. 
You will not object, mamma, to my going sometimes 
to sketch with her in the park ?’ 

‘Not in the least,’ replied her mother; ‘I see no 
reason why you should not be fnendly with Nellie ; and 
I am glad you are willing to benefit by her superiority.’ 

‘Well, mamma,’ said Georgie, ‘shall I tell you 
what we did? First we had dinner, everything look- 
ing just the same as the last time we dined there the 
day after Mr. Oliver came. JT assure you, Constance, 
I felt quite grieved to see Nellie just where Lady Con- 
stance used to be; not that I don’t like Nellie, but 
I never before felt how completely Lady Constance 
was gone from the place. After dinner, Nellie asked 
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us if we would like to go into the old part of the 
house, and we went into the library to get the keys. 
They were in a drawer in the old library table in 
the inner room, where your papa used to sit, Con- 
stance. I remember peeping in at the door one day 
when you took a message to him.’ 

‘And this Nellie runs into my dear papa’s quiet 
little study,’ exclaimed Constance, ‘ and rummages in 
the table drawers when she likes? I can’t bear to 
hear it !’ 

‘You know it is for a time quite Mr. Ashby’s own 
house,’ said Georgie ; ‘and Nellie says she may go into 
his room when she likes, and do what she likes. So 
she took the bunch of keys, and we looked through 
the rooms that old Mr. Norland used to live in.’ 

‘They are very desolate -looking, mamma,’ said 
Agnes, ‘especially the library with all its empty 
shelves. And after we had been there, we went to 
the ruin, and Nellie brought her sketches to show us. 
Then we walked to the fall. She said she meant to 
make a sketch of every handsome tree in the deer park.’ 

‘And when we reached the fall, mamma,’ cried 
Georgie, ‘you cannot imagine how surprised she was 
to sce Agnes go straight down so easily. I was such 
a time getting her down, putting one foot into a niche 
for her, and then guiding the other to a safe stone. I 
had her great broad foot in my hands many times. 
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But she was so good-natured, and laughed so at her 
own awkwardness.’ 

‘And when we reached the edge of the meadow,’ 
said Agnes, ‘just below the fall, she made that 
famous sketch. Then we had only time to walk back 
and have tea. She asked me to play, and I did a little. 
After tea she was to have played, but we had not time.’ 

‘TI did not think she seemed very anxious to play,’ 
said Georgie. ‘I fancy she does not shine in that as 
much as in painting.’ 

‘You shall ask her to tea some evening,’ said Mrs. 
Walton ; ‘then Constance and I can also make up our © 
opinion respecting her.’ 

‘We ought to go to Mrs. Brand’s now,’ said nese ‘ 
“we have plenty to tell her.’ 

‘You are becoming quite dissipated,’ said her 
mother, smiling. ‘ We will let Mrs. Brand wait for 
a day or two. You know Constance was to go too. 
She has scarcely yet even seen Nellie, so could say 
nothing on the subject, and you would have all the 
talking to yourself.’ 

‘She generally has that, I think,’ said Constance, 
‘ wherever she is.’ 

‘Not where Nellie is, I assure you,’ cried Georgie ; 
‘you have no idea how she talks, and tells so many 
amusing things. You will see soon, I hope.’ And away 
she went to bed. 


CHAPTER VITI. 


Constance is very cold and distant to Nellie—Envies her Spirited 
Playing—Visit to Mrs. Brand—Gardening—Cabinet of 
Curiosities—Letter from Lady Constance—Bad News from 
the West Indies. 


EXT day a note from Nellie invited Agnes 
) to join her in sketching part of the ruined 
wee cloister; she engaged to have paints, 
brushes: etc., all ready for her, that she might have 
nothing to bring. 

‘You had better go, Agnes,’ said her mother ; ‘and 
beg her to come back with you to tea here.’ 

Agnes went, and shortly before tea-time the two 
girls appeared. They had been very industrious. 
Agnes had made the outline of two sketches, and 
had begun to colour one; and Nellie had made one 
complete sketch. | 

‘Look, mamma,’ said Agnes, ‘ Nellie showed me 
how she began her sky, and I really think this sketch 
of mine will be better than what I have done yet ; 
and see what a beauty Nellie’s is!’ 

‘IT make no doubt that you will improve fast,’ said 
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Mrs. Walton, ‘if you continue to sketch with so good 
an artist ; for really, Nellie, you have an unusually 
good touch and taste. You must make the utmost 
of such a talent.’ 

‘Do you think it so good?’ said Nellie. ‘ Papa 
hopes that I shall one day sketch well, he says; and 
he is a very good painter himself.’ 

‘Then you have every motive for working at it,’ 
replied Mrs. Walton. ‘You must be very hot and 
thirsty, let us go into tea.’ 

Constance had not said a word since Nellie entered. 
At last Nellie, who had looked at her often with much 
interest in her countenance, said— 

‘You will perhaps be glad, Miss Norland, to hear 
that your pony is quite well, and in good order; 
would you like to ride him? I should have such 
pleasure in sending him down for you every day.’ 

‘My pony !’ exclaimed Constance. ‘I understood 
the horses were all sold.’ 

‘So they were,’ returned Nellie ; ‘ but my papa was 
the purchaser of the pony, because he wished me to 
learn to ride; but I am such a foolish coward, that I 
have never yet ventured to get on his back; but I 
go to see him, and have got so far as patting him. 
So he really wants some exercise; please nde him 
sometimes.’ 

Constance could scarcely repress her tears at the 
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idea of her handsome pony belonging to Nellie. She 
answered stiffly and coldly— 

‘Thank you, I do not wish to ride now.’ 

‘If you will make the same offer to me,’ said 
Georgie, laughing, ‘I would say thank you ina different 
tone ; and Agnes and I could have, what we have 
never yet enjoyed, a ride together.’ 

‘Then J do make the offer to you,’ said Nellie; 
‘send up for the pony whenever you like.’ 

‘But, my dear,’ said Mrs. Walton, ‘that plan will 
not further your papa’s wish that you should ride 
yourself. Would it not be better for you to join 
Agnes or Georgie in their rides ?’ 

‘Perhaps I might venture with Agnes some day,’ re- 
plied Nellie ; ‘but I should be afraid of you, Georgie.’ 

‘What !’ cried Georgie, ‘after the care I took to help 
you safely to the bottom of the fall. I call that ungrate- 
ful. But I acknowledge that I like a good scamper.’ 

‘Then you shall have your scamper to-morrow,’ 
said Nellie. ‘When shall I send the pony ?’ 

‘ Has he no name?’ asked Mrs. Walton. ‘ Children’s 
ponies have generally superb names.’ 

She looked at Constance as she said this ; but Con- 
stance did not choose that Nellie should use her name 
for the pony, so she said nothing. Agnes saw that 
Constance looked obstinate and displeased ; so, wishing 
to turn attention from her, she said— 
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‘Name him yourself, Nellie, as he is now yours. 
“Ours is “ Sultan ;” what do you say to “ Emperor ?”’ 

‘Capital!’ exclaimed Nellie ; ‘he is ‘“ Emperor,” 
and he shall pay you a visit to-morrow.’ 

‘And the day after you will ride yourself?’ asked 
Georgie. 

‘I am so much afraid of all animals,’ said Nellie. 
‘I know I shall not dare to mount when the moment 
comes.’ 

‘We arranged that I should teach you to scramble 
and climb,’ said Georgie ; ‘add riding to it, pray do. 
Do you think I am to be trusted, mamma ?’ © 

‘With Joseph present I think you are,’ said her 
mother. ‘Shall we walk out this evening, or remain 
at home and have some music ?’ 

‘I should like the music,’ said Nellie ; ‘and will you 
not walk up the park with me when I return ?” 

‘Yes,’ said Georgie ; ‘then come into the drawing- 
room. Will you play to us now ?’ 

‘You first,’ said Nellie; ‘I feel shy of playing 
before your mamma.’ 

So Georgie played her last new piece of music: she 
never could bear any of her old ones. This present 
favourite was an air with variations, by Rosellen, very 
pretty, and not very easy. Georgie played it clearly 
and well. 

‘That is very well,’ said Nellie, who was standing 
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by her; ‘have you only learnt from your mamma? 
She must have spent much time upon you. There 
were girls at school who had masters for years, and 
did not play half so well. I had that piece of music 
once, but I have quite forgotten it. Will Agnes play 
something now ?’ 

‘What do you like ?’ said Agnes, turning over her 
portfolio. ‘ Here are some of the Lieder ohne Worte ; 
but I really cannot play them. I look forward to 
them ina few years. Here is Wallace’s “ Gondolier,” 
and “ The Wedding March.”’ 

‘Oh! that, please,’ said Nellie. ‘I am very fond 
of it. You do that long shake famously. Does not 
Miss Norland play ?’ 

‘I am not going to play to-night,’ said Constance 
dryly. 

‘Then look through my music, Nellie,’ said Agnes, 
‘and pick out something. Here isa sonata of Beet- 
hoven’s, and the overture to “Zampa,” and a tarantella 
of Heller’s.’ 

‘I believe I know that,’ said Nellie, seating her- 
self; and Constance looked up with an amused and 
contemptuous expression, for she and Agnes had both 
been learning the difficult tarantella, and had not 
nearly mastered it. The idea of Nellie pretending 
to play it struck her as ludicrous. But the contemp- 
tuous expression changed to one of surprise at Nellie’s 
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first bar. She went through the piece with astonish- 
ing rapidity, vigour, and precision, and Constance 
vowed to herself that she never would touch a note 
in presence of Nellie. It was evident that her music 
left them all far in the background. Agnes and 
Georgie were eager in their praises of Nellie’s play- 
ing, and begged for something more. She played a 
march, then a waltz. 

‘Oh! mamma,’ cried Agnes, ‘do you think I shall 
ever play like that ?’ 

‘You are too modest,’ said Nellie; ‘I do not see 
much difference between your playing and mine. I 
do not think I could play “The Wedding March” 
at all better than you did.’ 

‘But I do see an immense difference,’ said Agnes ; 
‘there is as much between your playing and mine, 
as between your sketch and mine, and the same sort 
of difference.’ 

‘I play louder than you, perhaps,’ said Nellie ; 
‘but that is not wonderful, if you compare the hands.’ 
And she laid her own large, broad hand beside that 
of Agnes. 

‘Do explain, mamma, what I mean,’ cried Agnes, 
snatching away her delicate-looking hand from the 
grasp of Nellie. 

‘It is,’ said Mrs. Walton, ‘that Nellie infuses a 
spirit and vigour into both painting and playing 
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which you much lack. You are correct enough in 
both, but you want force ; what you do is too tame.’ 

‘And poor me!’ cried Georgie. ‘I am not worth 
comparing at all, I suppose.’ 

‘Don’t say that,’ interposed Nellie. ‘You play 
better than I did a year since; and I should not 
wonder if you payee peer In a year or two more, 
than I do now.’ 

‘I shall try hard, at any rate,’ cried Georgie. 

‘See how much good a little emulation can effect !’ 
said Mrs. Walton. ‘This painting and playing of 
yours, Nellie, will incite my girls to work, more than 
much urging and labour on my part would have done. 
Shall we now set out to walk back with you? Con- 
stance, you have not been out to-day; pray, come 
with us.’ 

As they sauntered along the park, Nellie made 
another vain attempt to engage Constance in con- 
versation. She asked if she were fond of flowers. 
Constance could not but say ‘ Yes ;’ and then Nellie, 
saying she supposed Constance was familiar with all 
the plants in the little garden by the breakfast-room, 
went on to describe a few alterations she had made, 
and how she rose early on purpose to work among 
the flower-beds. Talking partly to Constance, and 
partly to Mrs. Walton, she did not observe the look 
of annoyance on the face of the former, and continued 
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her gardening details until Constance took an op- 
portunity to drop back, and quit her place beside 
Nellie. 

‘You must make much excuse for poor Constance,’ 
said Mrs. Walton, seeing Nellie’s surprise at this 
sudden desertion. ‘She feels very much the loss of 
her home, and all its pleasant occupations. She can 
scarcely bear to hear of her old garden, or her pony, 
or of anything connected with the Abbey. And her 
avoidance of you is merely because she cannot re- 
concile herself to the idea of any one else in her 
place.’ 

‘I hope you think,’ said Nellie, ‘ that I only wished 
to please her when I offered her the pony. I would 
on no account add to her sorrow. I can believe how 
painful the sight of me must be. But I hope in time 
she will let me love her.’ 

‘I fully give you credit,’ returned Mrs. Walton, 
‘for everything that is kind, and hope that Constance 
will soon appreciate your good feeling towards her.’ 

They left Nellie at the Abbey door, and had a 
pleasant walk home. 

A day or two after this, Agnes, Georgie, and Con- 
stance went to drink tea with Mrs. Brand. Mrs. 
Walton promised to fetch them in the evening. They 
found their friend in the garden. 

‘ Now I shall set you all to work for an hour,’ she. 
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said, ‘so as to earn an appetite for your tea. I want 
all these walnuts gathered. I have waited many days 
for the gardener to be at liberty, and I will not wait 
any more, if you will help me.’ 

‘I will go up the ladder,’ cried Georgie, ‘and beat 
the boughs, and Agnes and Constance can pick them 
up. May I go for the ladder ?’ 

‘You will find John in the yard,’ said Mrs. Brand ; 
‘ask him to bring it... Away went Georgie. 

‘I see she knows where all your things are as well 
as those at home,’ said Constance. ‘I never yet 
heard any one ask for a thing, that Georgie did not 
know where to find it.’ 

‘That is a most convenient and useful quality,’ 
replied Mrs. Brand ; ‘do you not approve of it ?’ 

‘Oh! very much,’ said Constance ; ‘ indeed, I think 
Georgie is delightful altogether.’ 

‘And Agnes, where is she? I believe she is gone 
to fetch the baskets ; quietly useful as usual. I hope 
you also like my dear Agnes ?’ 

‘Oh! I do very much,’ said Constance ; ‘but she 
is graver and quieter; so, as I am grave and quiet 
myself, I think Georgie suits me best.’ 

‘Well, I am very glad,’ said Mrs. Brand, ‘ that you 
appreciate your companions ; and, left as you are, I 
consider it most fortunate that you have chanced 
upon two such as Agnes and Georgie. There they 
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come.’ Agnes was laden with three or four baskets ; 
Georgie had two long light poles; and the gardener 
carried a small ladder, which he placed against one 
of the walnut-trees. 

‘If you could wait till to-morrow,’ said the man, 
touching his hat to Mrs. Brand, ‘I could do the ae 
I fear it is beyond the young ladies.’ 

‘I know that your master has to send you to 
Barnley to-morrow,’ she replied, ‘and I shall lose my 
catsup. No; I think we shall manage. That will do.’ 

The trees were not large, and Georgie, mounted on 
the ladder, soon knocked down showers of walnuts. 

‘ Agnes,’ said their hostess, ‘I cannot let you spoil 
your nice gloves ; run in for two pair of gardening 
gloves, for you and Constance, and put your own 
in your pockets.’ Thus equipped, they gathered up 
almost as fast as Georgie could throw down; and 
when the baskets were full, they carried them in, and 
emptied them into large basins in the store-room. 
They enjoyed their work much. It was a fresh, bright 
afternoon, and they were glad to do something for 
Mrs. Brand, who was a favourite with all. They had 
nearly housed all the walnuts before the bell rang 
for tea. 

‘Must we not just finish ?’ said Georgie, from her 
perch. ‘There are but a few dozens more.’ 


‘No; come down at once,’ said Mrs. Brand. ‘ You 
. , 
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girls appeared. They had been very industrious. 
Agnes had made the outline of two sketches, and 
had begun to colour one; and Nellie had made one 
complete sketch. | 

‘Look, mamma,’ said Agnes, ‘ Nellie showed me 
how she began her sky, and I really think this sketch 
of mine will be better than what I have done yet ; 
and see what a beauty Nellie’s is !’ 

‘I make no doubt that you will improve fast,’ said 


¥ 
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Mrs. Walton, ‘if you continue to sketch with so good 
an artist ; for really, Nellie, you have an unusually 
good touch and taste. You must make the utmost 
of such a talent.’ 

‘Do you think it so good?’ said Nellie. ‘ Papa 
hopes that I shall one day sketch well, he says; and 
he is a very good painter himself.’ 

‘Then you have every motive for working at it,’ 
replied Mrs. Walton. ‘You must be very hot and 
thirsty, let us go into tea.’ 

Constance had not said a word since Nellie entered. 
At last Nellie, who had looked at her often with much 
interest in her countenance, said— 

‘You will perhaps be glad, Miss Norland, to hear 
that your pony is quite well, and in good order; 
would you like to ride him? I should have such 
pleasure in sending him down for you every day.’ 

‘My pony!’ exclaimed Constance. ‘I understood 
the horses were all sold.’ 

‘So they were,’ returned Nellie ; ‘ but my papa was 
the purchaser of the pony, because he wished me to 
learn to ride ; but I am such a foolish coward, that I 
have never yet ventured to get on his back; but I 
go to see him, and have got so far as patting him. 
So he really wants some exercise; please ride him 
sometimes.’ 

Constance could scarcely repress her tears at the 
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idea of her handsome pony belonging to Nellie. She 
answered stiffly and coldly— 

‘Thank you, I do not wish to ride now.’ 

‘If you will make the same offer to me,’ said 
Georgie, laughing, ‘I would say thank you in a different 
tone ; and Agnes and I could have, what we have 
never yet enjoyed, a ride together.’ 7 

‘Then I do make the offer to you,’ said Nellie; 
‘send up for the pony whenever you like.’ 

‘But, my dear,’ said Mrs. Walton, ‘that plan will 
not further your papa’s wish that you should ride 
yourself. Would it not be better for you to join 
Agnes or Georgie in their rides ?’ 

‘Perhaps I might venture with Agnes some day,” re- 
plied Nellie ; ‘but I should be afraid of you, Georgie.’ 

‘What!’ cried Georgie, ‘after the care I took to help 
you safely to the bottom of the fall. I call that ungrate- 
ful. But I acknowledge that I like a good scamper.’ 

‘Then you shall have your scamper to-morrow,’ 
said Nellie. ‘When shall I send the pony ?’ 

‘ Has he no name?’ asked Mrs. Walton. ‘ Children’s 
ponies have generally superb names.’ 

She looked at Constance as she said this ; but Con- 
stance did not choose that Nellie should use her name 
for the pony, so she said nothing. Agnes saw that 
Constance looked obstinate and displeased ; so, wishing 
to turn attention from her, she said— 
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‘Name him yourself, Nellie, as he is now yours. 
“Ours is “ Sultan ;” what do you say to * Emperor ?”’ 

‘Capital!’ exclaimed Nellie; ‘he is “ Emperor,” 
and he shall pay you a visit to-morrow.’ 

‘And the day after you will ride yourself?’ asked 
Georgie. 

‘I am so much afraid of all animals,’ said Nellie. 
‘I know I shall not dare to mount when the moment 
comes.’ . 

‘We arranged that I should teach you to scramble 
and climb,’ said Georgie ; ‘add riding to it, pray do. 
Do you think I am to be trusted, mamma ?’ © 

‘With Joseph present I think you are,’ said her 
mother. ‘Shall we walk out this evening, or remain 
at home and have some music ?’ 

‘T should like the music,’ said Nellie ; ‘and will you 
not walk up the park with me when I return ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Georgie ; ‘then come into the drawing- 
room. Will you play to us now ?’ 

‘You first,’ said Nellie; ‘I feel shy of playing 
before your mamma.’ 

So Georgie played her last new piece of music: she 
never could bear any of her old ones. This present 
favourite was an air with variations, by Rosellen, very 
pretty, and not very easy. Georgie played it clearly 
and well. 

‘That is very well,’ said Nellie, who was standing 
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by her; ‘have you only learnt from your mamma ? 
She must have spent much time upon you. There 
were girls at school who had masters for years, and 
did not play half so well. I had that piece of music 
once, but I have quite forgotten it. Will Agnes play 
something now ?’ 

‘What do you like ?’ said Agnes, turning over her 
portfolio. ‘ Here are some of the Lieder ohne Worte ; 
but I really cannot play them. I look forward to 
them in a few years. Here is Wallace’s “ Gondolier,” 
and “ The Wedding March.”’ 

‘Oh! that, please,’ said Nellie. ‘I am very fond 
of it. You do that long shake famously. Does not 
Miss Norland play ?’ 

‘I am not going to play to-night,’ said Constance 
dryly. 

‘Then look through my music, Nellie,’ said Agnes, 
‘and pick out something. Here is a sonata of Beet- 
hoven’s, and the overture to “Zampa,” and a tarantella 
of Heller’s.’ 

‘I believe I know that,’ said Nellie, seating her- 
self ; and Constance looked up with an amused and 
contemptuous expression, for she and Agnes had both 
been learning the difficult tarantella, and had not 
nearly mastered it. The idea of Nellie pretending 
to play it struck her as ludicrous. But the contemp- 
tuous expression changed to one of surprise at Nellie’s 
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first bar. She went through the piece with astonish- 
ing rapidity, vigour, and precision, and Constance 
vowed to herself that she never would touch a note 
in presence of Nellie. It was evident that her music 
left them all far in the background. Agnes and 
Georgie were eager in their praises of Nellie’s play- 
ing, and begged for something more. She played a 
march, then a waltz. 

‘Oh! mamma,’ cried Agnes, ‘do you think I shall 
ever play like that ?’ 

‘You are too modest,’ said Nellie; ‘I do not see 
much difference between your playing and mine. I 
do not think I could play ‘“‘ The Wedding March” 
at all better than you did.’ 

‘But I do see an immense difference,’ said Agnes ; 
‘there is as much between your playing and mine, 
as between your sketch and mine, and the same sort 
of difference.’ 

‘I play louder than you, perhaps,’ said Nellie ; 
‘but that is not wonderful, if you compare the hands.’ 
And she laid her own large, broad hand beside that 
of Agnes. 

‘Do explain, mamma, what I mean,’ cried Agnes, 
snatching away her delicate-looking hand from the 
grasp of Nellie. | 

‘It is,’ said Mrs. Walton, ‘that Nellie infuses a 
spirit and vigour into both painting and playing 
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which you much lack. You are correct enough in 
both, but you want force ; what you do is too tame.’ 

‘And poor me!’ cried Georgie. ‘I am not worth 
comparing at all, I suppose.’ 

‘Don’t say that,’ interposed Nellie. ‘You play 
better than I did a year since; and I should not 
wonder if you played better, in a year or two more, 
than I do now.’ : 

‘I shall try hard, at any rate,’ cried Georgie. 

‘See how much good a little emulation can effect !’ 
said Mrs. Walton. ‘This painting and playing of 
yours, Nellie, will incite my girls to work, more than 
much urging and labour on my part would have done. 
Shall we now set out to walk back with you? Con- 
stance, you have not been out to-day; pray, come 
with us.’ 

As they sauntered along the park, Nellie made 
another vain attempt to engage Constance in con- 
versation. She asked if she were fond of flowers. 
Constance could not but say ‘ Yes ;’ and then Nellie, 
saying she supposed Constance was familiar with all 
the plants in the little garden by the breakfast-room, 
went on to describe a few alterations she had made, 
and how she rose early on purpose to work among 
the flower-beds. Talking partly to Constance, and 
partly to Mrs. Walton, she did not observe the look 
of annoyance on the face of the former, and continued 
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her gardening details until Constance took an op- 
portunity to drop back, and quit her place beside 
Nellie. 

‘You must make much excuse for poor Constance,’ 
said Mrs. Walton, seeing Nellie’s surprise at this 
sudden desertion. ‘She feels very much the loss of 
her home, and all its pleasant occupations. She can 
scarcely bear to hear of her old garden, or her pony, 
or of anything connected with the Abbey. And her 
avoidance of you is merely because she cannot re- 
concile herself to the idea of any one else in her 
place.’ 

‘I hope you think,’ said Nellie, ‘ that I only wished 
to please her when I offered her the pony. I would 
on no account add to her sorrow. I can believe how 
painful the sight of me must be. But I hope in time 
she will let me love her.’ 

‘I fully give you credit,’ returned Mrs. Walton, 
‘for everything that is kind, and hope that Constance 
will soon appreciate your good feeling towards her.’ 

They left Nellie at the Abbey door, and had a 
pleasant walk home. 

A day or two after this, Agnes, Georgie, and Con- 
stance went to drink tea with Mrs. Brand. Mrs. 
Walton promised to fetch them in the evening. They 
found their friend in the garden. 

‘ Now I shall set you all to work for an hour,’ she. 
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said, ‘so as to earn an appetite for your tea. I want 
all these walnuts gathered. I have waited many days 
for the gardener to be at liberty, and I will not wait 
any more, if you will help me.’ 

‘I will go up the ladder,’ cried Georgie, ‘and beat 
the boughs, and Agnes and Constance can pick them 
up. May I go for the ladder ?’ 

‘You will find John in the yard,’ said Mrs. Brand ; 
‘ask him to bring it.’ Away went Georgie. 

‘I see she knows where all your things are as well 
as those at home,’ said Constance. ‘I never yet 
heard any one ask for a thing, that Georgie did not 
know where to find it.’ 

‘That is a most convenient and useful quality,’ 
replied Mrs. Brand ; ‘ do you not approve of it ?’ 

‘Oh! very much,’ said Constance ; ‘ indeed, I think 
Georgie is delightful altogether.’ 

‘And Agnes, where is she? I believe she is gone 
to fetch the baskets ; quietly useful as usual. I hope 
you also like my dear Agnes ?’ 

‘Oh! I do very much,’ said Constance ; ‘but she 
is graver and quieter; so, as I am grave and quiet 
myself, I think Georgie suits me best.’ 

‘Well, I am very glad,’ said Mrs. Brand, ‘ that you 
appreciate your companions ; and, left as you are, I 
consider it most fortunate that you have chanced 
upon two such as Agnes and Georgie. There they 
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come.’ Agnes was laden with three or four baskets ; 
Georgie had two long light poles; and the gardener 
carried a small ladder, which he placed against one 
of the walnut-trees. 

‘If you could wait till to-morrow,’ said the man, 
touching his hat to Mrs. Brand, ‘I could do the eee 
I fear it is beyond the young ladies.’ 

‘I know that your master has to send you to 
Barnley to-morrow,’ she replied, ‘and I shall lose my 
catsup. No; I think we shall manage. That will do.’ 

The trees were not large, and Georgie, mounted on 
the ladder, soon knocked down showers of walnuts. 

‘ Agnes,’ said their hostess, ‘I cannot let you spoil 
your nice gloves ; run in for two pair of gardening 
gloves, for you and Constance, and put your own 
in your pockets.’ Thus equipped, they gathered up 
almost as fast as Georgie could throw down; and 
when the baskets were full, they carried them in, and 
emptied them into large basins in the store-room. 
They enjoyed their work much. It was a fresh, bright 
afternoon, and they were glad to do something for 
Mrs. Brand, who was a favourite with all. They had 
nearly housed all the walnuts before the bell rang 
for tea. 

‘Must we not just finish ?’ said Georgie, from her 
perch. ‘There are but a few dozens more.’ 


‘No; come down at once,’ said Mrs. Brand. ‘You 
7: 
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know I am terribly punctual, and never keep a meal 
waiting, or anything else that is ordered at a particular 
time. So these few walnuts must take a ten minutes 
from John’s avocation to-morrow morning; and I 
thank you much for your effective help.’ 

When they were seated at the table, Mrs. Brand 
said— 

‘Now I shall like to hear something about the 
neighbour at the Abbey. I suppose you have made 
acquaintance by this time ?’ 

‘Yes ; indeed,’ cried Georgie, ‘we are quite good 
friends. Agnes and I spent a very nice day there, 
and she came to tea with us.’ 

‘Then I will ask Constance first,’ said Mrs. Brand, 

‘what she thinks of Miss Nellie.’ 
_ Constance coloured. ‘Iam sure,’ she said, ‘ you 
only wish me to say what I really think. She is a 
vulgar, forward, though clever girl. I do not fancy 
her at all. I never shall be friendly with her !’ 

‘Are you sure,’ said Mrs. Brand, laying her hand 
on Constance’s arm, ‘ that there is no little sore feel- 
ing about your beloved old home, in your dislike to 
this girl? But let me hear what you say, Georgie.’ 

‘I confess,’ said Georgie, ‘that there is something 
rough and awkward about her, and that she has an ugly 
way of speaking ;'but she is most kind and pleasant, 
very amusing, and extremely clever. So I like her.’ 
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‘And you, Agnes?’ said Mrs. Brand. 

‘I think very much as Georgie does. There is so 
much that is good about her, that we ought to like 
her. And I do think you mistake, Constance, in 
saying she is forward. I think she is most modest.’ 

‘How do you know she is so clever ?—you all agree 
in that,’ said Mrs. Brand. 

‘She draws really beautifully,’ said Agnes. ‘Mamma 
was quite surprised at her sketch of the fall; and she 
plays the piano quite as well, in such a spirited way ; 
and she seems much at home in all sorts of things.’ 

‘Then I hope,’ said Mrs. Brand, ‘that you will 
make the most of so good a neighbour, and see her 
often ; there is no chance at all of your imbibing what 
you call her ugly way of speaking, or her rough 
awkward ways. She may improve you, and you may 
improve her. Dear Constance, do not make that 
indignant little toss of your head because I said she 
might improve you. You will agree with me some 
day.’ 

‘If she would let me alone,’ said Constance, ‘I 
should not mind her so much; but she will try to be 
familiar with me; and I could not bear her offering 
me my own pony. It seemed putting me down so, 
and elevating herself. And then telling me how she 
had altered this and that in my garden.’ 

‘I believe she meant nothing but kindness in both 
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those things,’ said Agnes. ‘Iam sure she does not 
suppose that you could feel angry with her, because 
chance has made her father master of what was once 
yours.’ 

‘We must leave it to time, Agnes,’ said Mrs. Brand, 
smiling. ‘Just now Constance will put a wrong 
colouring on whatever Nellie may do or say. I say 
to you and Georgie, just let it alone.’ 

Mrs. Brand had two old-fashioned Indian cabinets 
filled with a variety of odd and curious foreign things. 
It was a great delight to Agnes and Georgie to look 
through the whole; and though they had fingered 
everything contained in the drawers many times, it 
was now a new diversion to them to show them to 
Constance, and make her guess what was the use 
. of some strange Chinese and Japanese things. One 
drawer was full of curious seeds and pods from dif- 
ferent climates, and Constance wondered that Mrs. 
Brand did not plant these. 

‘They would come to nothing, my dear,’ she re- 
plied. ‘Those beautiful seeds from tropical islands 
would very likely not take root at all here, and could 
come to no perfection in this climate. Perhaps it 
might in a hot-house attain a stunted and wretched 
resemblance of its real self; but as I have no hot- 
house, I prefer keeping the seeds. Once I planted 
some seeds of ‘‘caroubier,” or evergreen acacia, which 
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flourishes on the coasts of the Mediterranean. They 
grew in pots in the greenhouse, and looked like 
miniature trees; but they never did more.’ 

‘We have plenty of beautiful trees that like our 
climate, have we not?’ said Georgie. 

‘Indeed we have. In no land, I think, is there 
more various and beautiful vegetation. We may be 
well satisfied with our share,’ replied Mrs, Brand. 
‘How do you progress with the study of trees, and 
their origin ?’ 

‘Not at all,’ said Agnes, laughing. ‘I do not 
think we have learnt one thing about any tree since 
the day we determined to study them. But this time 
we have had a little excuse for not holding to our 
resolve. You know the day after our Fern Valley day 
the sad affair at the Abbey began, and then Constance 
came, and then Nellie and her family arrived.’ 

‘Yes ; I confess,’ said Mrs. Brand, ‘that you have 
had much to turn your heads; but you know that 
you and Georgie excel in the art of making most 
excellent plans, and then do not manage to carry 
them out. I feel sure that you have already made 
plans with Nellie, have you not?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Agnes; ‘we have engaged to sketch 
together often in the afternoon or evening. We 
shall make about a dozen sketches of the old ruin, 
and a great many of the trees in the deer park, and 
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several of the fall ; and we are going to learn some 
difficult duets for the piano together.’ 

‘ That is excellent, if you do it,’ said Mrs, Brand. 
‘ And you, Georgie ?’ 

‘I have promised to teach her to nde, and to 
scramble and climb.’ 

‘Excellent, too, if you do not lame her in the pro- 
cess. And you, Constance, steadily hold back from 
all these plans ?’ 

‘Yes; quite,’ said Constance. ‘I should take no 
pleasure in companionship with Nellie. There comes 
Mrs. Walton.’ 

‘Then, my dears,’ said Mrs. Brand, ‘shut up all 
the drawers of the cabinet, and leave them as neat 
as before you touched them.’ 

‘TI have news for you, dear Constance,’ said Mrs. 
Walton as she entered. 

‘ A letter !’ cried Constance, springing towards her. 
‘Yes, indeed, a letter from my dear mamma.’ 

‘You had better go away to the garden and read 
it,’ said Mrs. Walton, ‘ while I talk to Mrs Brand.’ 

‘Come, Agnes,’ said Constance, ‘come and read 
it with me; it is but a small letter.’ 

They went away together. 

‘I am not wanted, it seems,’ said Georgie, putting 
on a doleful voice ; ‘so I will go and talk to the calf 
and the chickens, may I not ?—and the tiny little cow?’ 
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Mrs. Brand nodded, and off she ran. 

‘ Your news is good, I trust ?’ asked Mrs. Brand. 

‘Yes, as far as it goes. They had not arrived, but 
a passing ship brought the letter; in fact, mine is 
only a few words, and one to Constance enclosed. 
They had had tolerable weather, and were anxiously 
expecting their release from the confinement of a ship. 
There could, of course, be little to tell. Lady Con- 
stance hopes that Oliver is making himself and every 
one else happy.’ 

‘I believe his tenants will succeed much better in 
that respect than he would ever have done. Mrs. 
Ashby goes about a good deal, and the cottagers and 
tenants are beginning to know and like her.’ 

Constance ran in again. ‘I suppose,’ she said to 
Mrs. Walton, ‘that you heard all about mamma, as 
this letter was in yours. How tired they are of the 
ship! Only fancy their not having arrived all this 
time ; and they will not get my letter and yours till 
about a fortnight after they land!’ 

‘It is pleasant, however,’ said Mrs. Brand, ‘to know 
that they are ‘well and hopeful so far.’ 

‘And only think,’ said Constance ; ‘mamma says, 
“TI hope you are quite kind and polite to your Cousin 
Oliver whenever you meet. I should be much 
grieved if he thought that we or that you bore him 
any ill-will on account of his just claim.”’ 
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‘You see, Constance,’ said Mrs. Walton gravely, 
‘that your mamma would not be pleased if she knew 
how you had even avoided speaking tohim. And Ido 
not feel sure that she would like your present feel- 
ings towards Nellie. However, you must write to her, 
and say just what you think about the Ashby family.’ 

Constance did this, and enlarged much upon the 
annoyance it was to her that Nellie should have her 
pony, and piano, and her dear cloister garden. ‘ Will 
you understand, dear mamma,’ she said, ‘that I 
would much rather that Cousin Oliver, disagreeable 
as he was, should have remained, because, at any 
rate, he was a gentleman; and the idea of the dear 
Abbey being let away from us all 1s so much worse 
by their being vulgar, unpleasant people. And then 
to find that Nellie draws, and plays, and knows lan- 
guages splendidly, is really very irritating. She came 
into our study one day, and Agnes showed her a piece 
of German over which she had been puzzling for half 
an hour, and Nellie told her what it meant in a moment. 
I declare I could with pleasure have thrown the great 
German dictionary at her. But Agnes thanked her, 
and did not seem in the least vexed, although Nellie 
Is a year younger than her. I do not know that I 
should care so much if she had not supplanted me at 
the Abbey.’ 

This letter was sent, with one from Mrs. Walton. 
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Some time elapsed before they heard again. The 
sketching plan went on steadily. Nellie often sent to 
the Lodge for Agnes, and they worked with perse- 
verance at the trees, and the ruin, and the fall with 
much benefit to both, and Nellie did her best to like 
the riding. She promised Georgie to ride twice in 
the week with her, if she and Agnes would at other 
times ride ‘ Emperor’—so he was always called, for 
Constance obstinately refused to tell Aer name for 
him. Once or twice Georgie persuaded her to ride. 
She went on condition that she should nde ‘Sultan,’ 
leaving ‘ Emperor’ for Georgie. 

Mrs. Ashby proved herself a kind and pleasant neigh- 
bour to Mrs. Walton, and soon made herself beloved 
by all the poor within her reach. Mr. Ashby attended 
well to the estate; and Mrs. Walton felt that the 
home of her dear friends might indeed have passed 
into worse hands. 

At last another letter came from Jamaica. It was 
to Mrs. Walton, and one was enclosed to Constance. 
Georgie could not help watching their faces as they 
read, though she carefully shut her lips to avoid ex- 
claiming, ‘I see, mamma, you have not very good 
news.’ When Constance reached the end of hers, she 
looked up, and meeting Mrs. Walton’s glance, she 
cried — 

‘I have no nice news. Is your letter just the 
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said, ‘so as to earn an appetite for your tea. I want 
all these walnuts gathered. I have waited many days 
for the gardener to be at liberty, and I will not wait 
any more, if you will help me.’ 

‘I will go up the ladder,’ cried Georgie, ‘and beat 
the boughs, and Agnes and Constance can pick them 
up. May I go for the ladder ?’ 

‘You will find John in the yard,’ said Mrs. Brand ; 
‘ask him to bring it... Away went Georgie. 

‘I see she knows where all your things are as well 
as those at home,’ said Constance. ‘I never yet 
heard any one ask for a thing, that Georgie did not 
know where to find it.’ 

‘That is a most convenient and useful quality,’ 
replied Mrs. Brand ; ‘ do you not approve of it ?’ 

‘Oh! very much,’ said Constance ; ‘ indeed, I think 
Georgie is delightful altogether.’ 

‘And Agnes, where is she? I believe she is gone 
to fetch the baskets ; quietly useful as usual. I hope 
you also like my dear Agnes ?’ 

‘Oh! I do very much,’ said Constance ; ‘but she 
is graver and quieter; so, as I am grave and quiet 
myself, I think Georgie suits me best.’ 

‘Well, I am very glad,’ said Mrs. Brand, ‘ that you 
appreciate your companions ; and, left as you are, I 
consider it most fortunate that you have chanced 
upon two such as Agnes and Georgie. There they 
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come.’ Agnes was laden with three or four baskets ; 
Georgie had two long light poles; and the gardener 
carried a small ladder, which he placed against one 
of the walnut-trees. 

‘If you could wait till to-morrow,’ said the man, 
touching his hat to Mrs. Brand, ‘I could do the oe 
I fear it is beyond the young ladies.’ 

‘I know that your master has to send you to 
Barnley to-morrow,’ she replied, ‘and I shall lose my 
catsup. No; I think we shall manage. That will do.’ 

The trees were not large, and Georgie, mounted on 
the ladder, soon knocked down showers of walnuts. 

‘ Agnes,’ said their hostess, ‘I cannot let you spoil 
your nice gloves ; run in for two pair of gardening 
gloves, for you and Constance, and put your own 
in your pockets.’ Thus equipped, they gathered up 
almost as fast as Georgie could throw down; and 
when the baskets were full, they carried them in, and 
emptied them into large basins in the store-room. 
They enjoyed their work much. It was a fresh, bright 
afternoon, and they were glad to do something for 
Mrs. Brand, who was a favourite with all. . They had 
nearly housed all the walnuts before the bell rang 
for tea. 

‘Must we not just finish ?’ said Georgie, from her 
perch. ‘There are but a few dozens more.’ 


‘No; come down at once,’ said Mrs. Brand. ‘ You 
i . 
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know I am terribly punctual, and never keep a meal 
waiting, or anything else that is ordered at a particular 
time. So these few walnuts must take a ten minutes 
from John’s avocation to-morrow morning; and I 
thank you much for your effective help.’ 

When they were seated at the table, Mrs. Brand 
said— : 

‘Now I shall like to hear something about the 
neighbour at the Abbey. I suppose you have made 
acquaintance by this time ?’ 

‘Yes ; indeed,’ cried Georgie, ‘we are quite good 
friends. Agnes and I spent a very nice day there, 
and she came to tea with us.’ 

‘Then I will ask Constance first,’ said Mrs. Brand, 

‘what she thinks of Miss Nellie.’ 
_ Constance coloured. ‘Iam sure,’ she said, ‘ you 
only wish me to say what I really think. She is a 
vulgar, forward, though clever girl. I do not fancy 
her at all. I never shall be friendly with her !’ 

‘Are you sure,’ said Mrs. Brand, laying her hand 
on Constance’s arm, ‘ that there is no little sore feel- 
ing about your beloved old home, in your dislike to 
this girl? But let me hear what you say, Georgie.’ 

‘TI confess,’ said Georgie, ‘that there is something 
rough and awkward about her, and that she has an ugly 
way of speaking ;' but she is most kind and pleasant, 
very amusing, and extremely clever. So I like her.’ 
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‘And you, Agnes?’ said Mrs. Brand. 

‘I think very much as Georgie does. There is so 
much that 1s good about her, that we ought to like 
her. And I do think you mistake, Constance, in 
saying she is forward. I think she is most modest.’ 

‘ How do you know she is so clever P—you all agree 
in that,’ said Mrs. Brand. 

‘She draws really beautifully,’ said Agnes. ‘ Mamma 
was quite surprised at her sketch of the fall ; and she 
plays the piano quite as well, in such a spirited way ; 
and she seems much at home in all sorts of things.’ 

‘Then I hope,’ said Mrs. Brand, ‘that you will 
make the most of so good a neighbour, and see her 
often ; there is no chance at all of your imbibing what 
you call her ugly way of speaking, or her rough 
awkward ways. She may improve you, and you may 
improve her. Dear Constance, do not make that 
indignant little toss of your head because I said she 
might improve you. You will agree with me some 
day.’ 

‘If she would let me alone,’ said Constance, ‘I 
should not mind her so much; but she will try to be 
familiar with me; and I could not bear her offering 
me my own pony. It seemed putting me down so, 
and elevating herself. And then telling me how she 
had altered this and that in my garden.’ 

‘I believe she meant nothing but kindness in both 
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those things,’ said Agnes. ‘Iam sure she does not 
suppose that you could feel angry with her, because 
chance has made her father master of what was once 
yours.’ 

‘We must leave it to time, Agnes,’ said Mrs. Brand, 
smiling. ‘Just now Constance will put a wrong 
colouring on whatever Nellie may do or say. I say 
to you and Georgie, just let it alone.’ 

Mrs. Brand had two old-fashioned Indian cabinets 
filled with a variety of odd and curious foreign things. 
It was a great delight to Agnes and Georgie to look 
through the whole; and though they had fingered 
everything contained in the drawers many times, it 
was now a new diversion to them to show them to 
Constance, and make her guess what was the use 
. of some strange Chinese and Japanese things. One 
drawer was full of curious seeds and pods from dif- 
ferent climates, and Constance wondered that Mrs. 
Brand did not plant these. | 

‘They would come to nothing, my dear,’ she re- 
plied. ‘Those beautiful seeds from tropical islands 
would very likely not take root at all here, and could 
come to no perfection in this climate. Perhaps it 
might in a hot-house attain a stunted and wretched 
resemblance of its real self; but as I have no hot- 
house, I prefer keeping the seeds. Once I planted 
some seeds of ‘‘ caroubier,” or evergreen acacia, which 
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flourishes on the coasts of the Mediterranean. They 
grew in pots in the greenhouse, and looked like 
miniature trees ; but they never did more.’ 

‘We have plenty of beautiful trees that like our 
climate, have we not?’ said Georgie. 

‘Indeed we have. In no land, I think, is there 
more various and beautiful vegetation. We may be 
well satisfied with our share,’ replied Mrs. Brand. 
‘How do you progress with the study of trees, and 
their origin ?’ 

‘Not at all,’ said Agnes, laughing. ‘I do not 
think we have learnt one thing about any tree since 
the day we determined to study them. But this time 
we have had a little excuse for not holding to our 
resolve. You know the day after our Fern Valley day 
the sad affair at the Abbey began, and then Constance 
came, and then Nellie and her family arrived.’ 

‘Yes; I confess,’ said Mrs. Brand, ‘ that you have 
had much to turn your heads; but you know that 
you and Georgie excel in the art of making most 
excellent plans, and then do not manage to carry 
them out. I feel sure that you have already made 
plans with Nellie, have you not?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Agnes; ‘we have engaged to sketch 
together often in the afternoon or evening. We 
shall make about a dozen sketches of the old ruin, 
and a great many of the trees in the deer park, and 
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several of the fall ; and we are going to learn some 
difficult duets for the piano together.’ 

‘ That is excellent, if you do it,’ said Mrs, Brand. 
‘And you, Georgie ?’ 

‘I have promised to teach her to ride, and to 
scramble and climb.’ 

‘Excellent, too, if you do not lame her in the pro- 
cess, And you, Constance, steadily hold back from 
all these plans ?’ 

‘Yes ; quite,’ said Constance. ‘I should take no 
pleasure in companionship with Nellie. There comes 
Mrs, Walton.’ 

‘Then, my dears,’ said Mrs. Brand, ‘shut up all 
the drawers of the cabinet, and leave them as neat 
as before you touched them.’ 

‘I have news for you, dear Constance,’ said Mrs. 
Walton as she entered. 

‘A letter!’ cried Constance, springing towards her. 
‘Yes, indeed, a letter from my dear mamma.’ 

‘You had better go away to the garden and read 
it,’ said Mrs. Walton, ‘ while I talk to Mrs Brand.’ 

‘Come, Agnes,’ said Constance, ‘come and read 
it with me; it is but a small letter.’ 

They went away together. 

‘I am not wanted, it seems,’ said Georgie, putting 
on a doleful voice ; ‘so I will go and talk to the calf 
and the chickens, may I not ?—and the tiny little cow ?’ 
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Mrs. Brand nodded, and off she ran. 

‘ Your news is good, I trust ?’ asked Mrs. Brand. 

‘Yes, as far as it goes. They had not arrived, but 
a passing ship brought the letter; in fact, mine is 
only a few words, and one to Constance enclosed. 
They had had tolerable weather, and were anxiously 
expecting their release from the confinement of a ship. 
There could, of course, be little to tell. Lady Con- 
stance hopes that Oliver is making himself and every 
one else happy.’ 

‘I believe his tenants will succeed much better in 
that respect than he would ever have done. Mrs. 
Ashby goes about a good deal, and the cottagers and 
tenants are beginning to know and like her.’ 

Constance ran in again. ‘I suppose,’ she said to 
Mrs. Walton, ‘that you heard all about mamma, as 
this letter was in yours. How tired they are of the 
ship! Only fancy their not having arrived all this 
time ; and they will not get my letter and yours till 
about a fortnight after they land!’ 

‘It is pleasant, however,’ said Mrs. Brand, ‘to know 
that they are ‘well and hopeful so far.’ 

‘And only think,’ said Constance ; ‘mamma says, 
‘‘ T hope you are quite kind and polite to your Cousin 
Oliver whenever you meet. I should be much 
grieved if he thought that we or that you bore him 
any ill-will on account of his just claim.”’ 
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‘You see, Constance,’ said Mrs. Walton gravely, 
‘that your mamma would not be pleased if she knew 
how you had even avoided speaking to him. And I do 
not feel sure that she would like your present feel- 
ings towards Nellie. However, you must write to her, 
and say just what you think about the Ashby family.’ 

Constance did this, and enlarged much upon the 
annoyance it was to her that Nellie should have her 
pony, and piano, and her dear cloister garden. ‘ Will 
you understand, dear mamma,’ she said, ‘that I 
would much rather that Cousin Oliver, disagreeable 
as he was, should have remained, because, at any 
rate, he was a gentleman; and the idea of the dear 
Abbey being let away from us all is so much worse 
by their being vulgar, unpleasant people. And then 
to find that Nellie draws, and plays, and knows lan- 
guages splendidly, is really very irritating. She came 
into our study one day, and Agnes showed her a piece 
of German over which she had been puzzling for half 
an hour, and Nellie told her what it meant in a moment. 
I declare I could with pleasure have thrown the great 
German dictionary at her. But Agnes thanked her, 
and did not seem in the least vexed, although Nellie 
is a year younger than her. I do not know that I 
should care so much if she had not supplanted me at 
the Abbey.’ 

This letter was sent, with one from Mrs. Walton. 
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Some time elapsed before they heard again. The 
sketching plan went on steadily. Nellie often sent to 
the Lodge for Agnes, and they worked with perse- 
verance at the trees, and the ruin, and the fall with 
much benefit to both, and Nellie did her best to like 
the riding. She promised Georgie to mde twice in 
the week with her, if she and Agnes would at other 
times ride ‘ Emperor’—so he was always called, for 
Constance obstinately refused to tell Aer name for 
him. Once or twice Georgie persuaded her to ride. 
She went on condition that she should nde ‘Sultan,’ 
leaving ‘ Emperor’ for Georgie. 

Mrs. Ashby proved herself a kind and pleasant neigh- 
bour to Mrs. Walton, and soon made herself beloved 
by all the poor within her reach. Mr. Ashby attended 
well to the estate; and Mrs. Walton felt that the 
home of her dear friends might indeed have passed 
into worse hands. 

At last another letter came from Jamaica. It was 
to Mrs. Walton, and one was enclosed to Constance. 
Georgie could not help watching their faces as they 
read, though she carefully shut her lips to avoid ex- 
claiming, ‘I see, mamma, you have not very good 
news.’ When Constance reached the end of hers, she 
looked up, and meeting Mrs. Walton’s glance, she 
cried — 

‘I have no nice news. Is your letter just the 
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same? Oh! Iam so disappointed. I thought papa 
would soon become rich again ; but there is no chance 
of such a thing. Mamma says I cannot understand 
all the reasons ; but the sugar estate is worth very 
little indeed—not enough to induce papa to stay 
there. So he will never be able to buy back the 
Abbey. Oh dear! I wonder what papa will do!’ And 
Constance flung herself back on the sofa in a flood 
of tears. 

‘My letter is much the same in substance,’ said 
Mrs. Walton, ‘ except that your mother mentions one 
thing that cannot, I think, be in your letter. It is, 
that as things there are so very unpromising, your 
papa says the best plan for him is to settle again in 
London, and take up the profession he once began 
there. So, Constance, you have a chance of seeing 
your parents much sooner than if the estate had pro- 
mised well. Is not that a pleasant bit of news ?’ 

Constance half smiled. ‘It is indeed,’ she said. 
‘Mamma does not tell me that. Oh! how glad I shall 
be to see them! But to live in a little house in Lon- 
don, and papa working hard! That will be very sad ; 
and no prospect at all of his coming back here.’ 

‘ My dear Constance, your mother does not repine. 
She says she hopes they will soon be quietly estab- 
lished in London, and you with them again. In 
short, they only remain out there to make as advan- 
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tageous a sale as possible of the whole estate and 
house. But they do not expect it will bing them 
much.’ 

‘Oh!’ exclaimed Constance; ‘ but I had so believed 
and thought that they would return with money enough 
to purchase back the Abbey from Cousin Oliver ; and 
I am so disappointed !’ 

‘T am sure that your parents themselves never had 
any such idea,’ said Mrs. Walton. ‘Pray think no 
more of such a thing. Try to look forward to a 
cheerful home in London, from which no one can 
turn you.’ ; 

‘There is Nellie!’ cried Georgie, darting out. ‘I 
heard her voice.’ 

Nellie was now so constant a visitor, that Constance 
did not take the trouble to get out of her way. She 
only lay back on the sofa-cushion to read her letter 
again, and Nellie was accustomed to her taking no 
notice of her sometimes. She came to ask the two 
sisters to drive with her in a little carriage that her 
father had lately bought. He found that Nellie did 
not much care for nding, in spite of Georgie’s pre- 
cepts ; so one day he surprised her with a pretty little 
carriage just fitted to ‘ Emperor.’ 

‘He draws it so nicely,’ said Nellie. ‘I am too 
cowardly to drive myself, and papa said that little 
Joe the groom had better go with me the first time. 
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So,’ she added, turning to Constance, ‘ you must ex- 
cuse my not begging you to come too, to-day, for it 
only holds four.’ 

Constance muttered something, turning her head 
away. 
_ ‘Constance has just received a letter from her 
mother which grieves her,’ said Mrs. Walton. 

‘Oh! I am so sorry that I teazed her by speaking,’ 
said the good-natured girl. And the three set out. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Nellie describes the Ride with her Father — She pities Con- 
stance much—She persuades her Father to send the Piano 
which belonged to Constance down to the Lodge—Con- 
stance’s Pride—Mrs. Walton’s Remonstrance—Georgie de- 
termines to draw as well as her Sister, and induces Con- 
stance to do the same. 


AN 4 merry occupants, little Joe driving, and 
fsx) the three girls at liberty to talk. 

‘Was it not kind of papa,’ said Nellie, ‘to get me 
this dear little carnage ?_ I was so ashamed of myself 
the other day when you know he took me to ride 
with him. I started famously ; but when he stopped 
to speak to the old woman at the Lodge, ‘ Emperor” 
wanted to go on, and frightened me by pulling ; then 
papa cantered much faster than I liked, and I got the 
two bridles entangled, and kept pulling the wrong one, 
which stopped “ Emperor” short. Then, worst of all, 
papa told me to hold his rein while he tightened his own 
girth ; and oh, Georgie, fancy his great horse putting 
his nose quite close to me! I screamed out, and papa 
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said I was a sad baby. Then we went through the 
wood near the fall, and a bough caught my shoulder, 
and somehow my foot got out of the stirrup, and I 
screamed again to papa to come and put it in. Alto- 
gether, he said I was a little goose, and never would 
make a good horsewoman.’ 

‘TI am afraid he thought but little of my teaching,’ 
said Georgie. ‘ You know I could not make you bold, 
if you were naturally cowardly.’ 

‘ And by displaying your nervousness,’ said Agnes, 
laughing, ‘ you have become the possessor of this 
beautiful little carriage, which you would not have 
had if you had ridden well.’ 

‘No! I may comfort myself with that idea,’ said 
Nellie ; ‘and this runs so very smoothly, that I think 
you may almost tempt Constance to come out in it 
some day.’ 

‘I wonder you think about her,’ said Georgie. 
‘ How rude she was to you to-day !’ 

‘She is never polite to me,’ said Nellie; ‘ but I 
forgive it, because I really feel much for her, and 
to-day your mamma said she had some unpleasant 
news.’ 

‘It was not altogether unpleasant,’ said Agnes, 
‘because probably her father and mother will come 
back sooner than they expected, and live in London. 
But the bad part of the news was, that the sugar 
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estate was worth very little, and Mr. Norland will not 
return a rich man, as Constance hoped.’ 

‘Then she will leave you, I suppose, when they 
return. Shall you be sorry to lose her ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Agnes, ‘I am very fond of Constance ; 
she is affectionate and nice, and I shall miss her much. 
I acknowledge she has not been agreeable to you. 

You would not recognise the same girl when she is 
alone with us. But I make great allowances for one 
who has had such a reverse.’ 

‘Yes, surely every one would,’ returned Nellie. ‘I 
wonder whether it will ever come to light, the fate of 
that will, or why the old uncle destroyed it.’ 

‘I do not see how anything can ever be known 
about it now,’ said Agnes. ‘He must have burnt it, 
box and all, as useless, when he turned everything 
out of his old room.’ , 

‘Indeed, there seems to be no hope,’ said Georgie, 
‘that Constance will ever occupy her old home again, 
or possess you, “‘ Emperor.” She hoped, you know, 
Nellie, that her father would be able to buy the 
Abbey from his cousin, and that is why she is so cast 
down to-day at hearing there are no riches in prospect.’ 

‘Poor girl!’ said Nellie, ‘ she was very fond of the 
old place, then ?’ 

‘Extremely fond of it; and she thought much of 
being the sole heiress to the place. The very day 
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before Mr. Oliver Norland came, she was saying to 
us how pleasant it was to consider that everything 
she saw out of our window would one day be her 
own,’ said Agnes. ‘She must often, I think, remem- 
ber that speech now.’ 

‘Well, I feel very sorry for her indeed,’ repeated 
Nellie. | 

They went round by Mrs. Brand’s to show her the 
new carriage. It was duly admired; and, after a 
long drive, they returned to the Lodge, ‘ Emperor’ 
having behaved splendidly. 

‘I believe,’ said Nellie, as they left the carriage, 
‘I shall never wish to ride again; you will have to 
exercise “Emperor” in that way.’ They stood watch- 
ing the pretty little vehicle as Joe drove quickly up 
the park. 

‘All your own, Nellie!’ said Georgie ; ‘ carriage, 
pony, harness, and Joe ; for I believe he does nothing 
but attend to ‘“‘ Emperor.” Do you feel much pleasure 
in the thought?’ . 

‘No,’ replied Nellie gravely; ‘I think I should 
not care for it much unless I had some one to enjoy 
it with ; and I could do that as well if it belonged to 
either of you. We may talk of the carriage without 
annoying Constance, as it never was hers.’ 

They found Mrs. Walton waiting tea for them. 
Constance rose from the piano as they entered. 
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‘Oh! I have never heard you play,’ cried Nellie ; 
‘please go on a little.’ But Constance had already 
shut the instrument. 

‘I do not care for playing on the piano,’ she said. 
‘ My own was such a beauty ; and really there is very 
little time now for me to play, for Agnes and Georgie 
have nearly doubled their practising time lately.’ 

‘That was your doing, Nellie,’ exclaimed Georgie ; 
‘we are in such a hurry to catch you! But you might 
double your time too, Constance, if you would get up 
a little earlier.’ 

‘You awake me so very early,’ said Constance, 
‘with those abominable chromatic scales, that I am 
tired and sleepy when I ought to get up.’ 

‘ Then,’ returned Georgie, ‘I will make a bargain 
with you. As soon as you hear me to-morrow morm- 
ing, get up ; and when you come down, I will resign 
to you the piano till breakfast-time.’ 

“Thank you,’ said Constance; ‘but I have no 
object in doubling my practice. Mamma was quite 
satisfied with my music when she left.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Georgie, ‘she had not heard Nellie.’ 

Constance did not condescend to make any reply 
to this, and Nellie hurriedly began to talk about the 
carriage, and Joe’s good qualities—of anything, in 
short, that came into her head. 


‘It has just occurred to me,’ said Agnes, ‘that Joe 
L 
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is a stranger to us. You must have brought him with 
you. He surely is not a Norland boy?’ 

‘No,’ replied Nellie. ‘He belongs to us quite. 
Papa found him on a door-step in Liverpool, half 
starved. He had no frends, and got a little employ- 
ment about the docks, till he fell ill. Papa brought 
him home ; mamma had him nursed and made well ; 
then he was put under the coachman to learn to bea 
groom. So he has no home but with us.’ 

‘Then,’ said Georgie, ‘I was right in saying that 
the whole turn-out was your own, boy and all. But 
you set no more value on it for that reason, it seems.’ 

‘I do value Joe very much,’ said Nellie. ‘He is a 
good boy, and is so grateful, and so fond of papa.’ 

After tea the whole party set out for a walk, in the 
course of which Nellie was to be landed at her own 
home. Before she went to bed, she took a good look 
at the little piano in the breakfast-room, and the next 
morning she made her appearance early in her father’s 
study. 

‘Well, Nellie,’ said Mr. Ashby, ‘ you do not usually 
honour me before breakfast. What wonderful news 
have you for me?’ 

‘I have discovered something, papa,’ said Nellie, 
seating herself comfortably in the large chair ; ‘a great 
omission that was made by Mr. Norland when he left 
in such a hurry, and I want you to rectify it.’ 
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‘But perhaps I may not have authority to rectify 
his omissions,’ said her father. ‘ What is it ?’ 

‘It is,’ replied Nellie, ‘that when poor Constance 
was packed off to Mrs. Walton at the Lodge, certainly _ 
all her own possessions ought to have gone with her, 
ought they not ?’ 

‘Surely,’ said her father, ana they did so. I un- 
derstood that all her clothes, books, and little per- 
sonal belongings had been packed for her by her 
mother and Mrs. Walton, and sent to the Lodge.’ 

‘One of her chief possessions was forgotten, papa, 
and that was her own piano and music-stool and 
book-stand full of music-books.’ 

‘But, my dear Nellie,’ said her father, ‘ surely those 
were part of the furniture of the house, though Con- 
stance may have used it, and called it her own.’ 

‘No, papa. Of course the grand piano in the 
drawing-room belongs to the house ; but the little one 
was a present to Constance from one of her uncles, 
with the music-stool and books ; and there is her name 
printed in all of them. It was not bought with Mr. 
Norland’s money. It really is Constance’s very own.’ 

‘If that is the case,’ said Mr. Ashby, ‘ it certainly 
was an omission not sending it to the Lodge with her 
other things ; but as it was let to me with everything 
else here, I do not see how I can take upon myself to 
send it away.’ 
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‘Oh! papa, if you told Mr. Norland—Mr. Oliver, 
I mean—that you found it belonged to Constance, he 
surely could say nothing.’ 

‘He might say,’ returned her father, ‘when the 
things were looked over, ‘‘ What is become of the 
piano, book-stand, and music-stool that were left in 
the breakfast-room ?”’ 

‘Do you think that he has any idea whether there 
was a piano there or not, papa?’ said Nellie. 

‘I have no doubt, Nellie,’ said her father gravely, 
‘that Mr. Norland does not know one half of the 
things he left here ; but I cannot think that my Nellie 
would wish me to do a dishonest thing, and not return 
everything, to the smallest article ?’ 

Nellie coloured up. ‘No, of course, papa; I did 
not mean that.’ 

‘ Besides,’ said her father, ‘ there is the catalogue to 
tell tales. When I requested that Mr. Norland should 
leave me a proper inventory, he said there was no 
time, and he could not be troubled, and cared little 
about any of the old rubbish, as he called it. But 
after we entered here, you must remember that I had 
an inventory made, and a copy sent to Mr. Peter’s ; 
and there stands the piano in black and white, Nellie.’ 

‘Then, papa, I will tell you what you must do,’ 
said Nellie, ‘for I feel quite like a robber to keep 
Constance’s piano here. You will send it down to 
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the Lodge, and then you will buy just such another 
to replace it, and you may consider that as your 
present to me my next birthday. That’s a dear good 
papa; you will do it, won’t you ?’ 

‘I suppose I shall have no peace if I don’t, Nellie,’ 
said her father, laughing. 

‘And, papa,’ she went on, ‘you need not get the 
new piano until Mr. Norland returns, or till you give 
up the house, because I like the grand one, and shall 
always play upon that. Now, you are a very kind 
papa, and you will send Constance her things to-day, 
will you ?’ 

‘You may write a note if you like,’ said Mr. Ashby, 
‘and say that I have great pleasure in sending her 
what should have gone before with her other pro- 
perty.’ 

‘No, papa,’ replied Nellie ; ‘ you must please write 
the note. I don’t want her to think I have anything 
to do with it. I want her to suppose that you have 
found out the piano is actually her own, and so, in 
common justice, you have sent it. I don’t want her 
to feel obliged to me or to you. Do you see?’ 

‘Is Constance so very scrupulous, then, Nellie?’ 
asked her father, taking his writing-case. 

‘I can’t quite explain, papa, about Constance’s 
feelings ; but I believe I understand them quite, and 
I am so sorry for her.’ 
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‘Come then, Nellie, dictate,’ said her father, ‘so as 
not to rub against her feelings ; and if I approve what 
you dictate, it shall go.’ 

‘Go on, then, papa,’ said Nellie. ‘“ My dear Miss 
Norland,—I find that the small piano in the break fast- 
room, with the book-stand, books, and music-stool, 
are your own property; and supposing that its re- 
maining here must have been a mere oversight on the 
part of Mr. Norland, I take it on myself to send these 
things down to the Lodge, as I feel I have no nght 
to retain them here.—Believe me, yours sincerely.” 
There, papa; won't that do?’ 

‘I have no objection to send it,’ said her father ; 
‘and you can have the light cart to send the piano.’ 

‘Thank you, papa,’ cried Nellie. ‘I will see it pro- 
perly wrapped up. I am quite happy about it.” And 
away she went to give her orders about the cart. 

‘You look much pleased about something,’ said 
her mother at breakfast. ‘ What is it, Nellie?’ 

She told her mother about the piano. ‘So, dear 
mamma,’ she said, directly after breakfast, ‘I am going 
to send off those three pretty pieces of furniture ; but I 
_ know of something that will fill the place very nicely, 
so that you will not miss the piano. I will settle it 
for you, mamma, if you will let me.’ 

‘TI think it is very kind in you, Nellie,’ said her 
mother, ‘to care so much about Constance Norland. 
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She always appears to me a most uninteresting girl; 
very pretty and elegant-looking certainly, but no life 
inher. I never heard her utter a word.’ 

‘You are accustomed to my chattering, mamma,’ 
said Nellie. ‘I cannot say that Constance talks to 
me; but I know, from the Waltons, how much she 
has felt her father’s being turned out of the Abbey, 
and I feel very sorry for her. Only think, mamma, 
until Mr. Oliver Norland came back one day, she 
had no idea that she was not the sole heiress of 
this place, and had always been made much of, and 
petted and indulged.’ 

‘Well, it certainly was a great change for her,’ 
said Mrs. Ashby; ‘and parting with her mother and 
father must have been hard.’ 

‘They will very likely soon come home again,’ said 
Nellie. ‘Agnes told me that Mr. Norland proposes 
living in London, and practising as a barrister, be- 
cause the West Indian property will not be worth 
much.’ 

‘Ah! that is wise in him,’ said Mr. Ashby. ‘He 
will be as happy as a working busy man as he was 
here.’ 

‘And I hope,’ said Nellie, ‘that poor Constance 
will be happy there too; and now I will pack up her 
piano for her.’ 

The little party at the Lodge had just finished 
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dinner, when Susan brought in a note addressed to 
Constance, saying that a cart had come from the 
Abbey with some packages addressed to her. Con- 
stance opened the note. 

‘It is from Mr. Ashby,’ she said; ‘he has sent my 
piano.’ And she gave the note to Mrs. Walton. ‘I 
wonder how he heard about its being mine.’ 

‘ Of course Nellie told him,’ said Georgie. 

‘No,’ returned Constance; ‘I think if she had 
anything to do with it, she would have written and 
said, “I have persuaded papa to send you your 
piano ;” but there is not a word about her, and I am 
glad of that. He sends it because he thought it just 
that I should have my own.’ 

‘So you don’t feel obliged to him or to Nellie, you 
mean ?’ said Georgie. 

‘Yes. Iam very glad to have my dear piano and 
my books,’ said Constance ; ‘ but I am more glad that 
it has been sent in this way.’ | 

‘I feel convinced,’ cried Georgie, ‘that Nellie was 
the suggester of its coming. However, now it is here, 
where is it to be put. Can we do with two pianos in 
the drawing-room, mamma?’ 

‘No,’ said Mrs. Walton ; ‘I think our own might 
stand in here very well, and Constance’s in its place 
in the drawing-room ; and if you cannot find room for 
our canterbury in here, it might go up in your study.’ 
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‘We can push our own piano in here,’ said Agnes. 
‘So, Susan, will you tell Joseph to help the men who 
brought the cart to bring in the piano ?’ 

‘See how carefully it is wrapped round with a 
blanket !’ whispered Georgie, as the men brought it 
in. ‘ That is Nellie’s work, I'll engage, Constance.’ 

‘Well,’ replied Constance, ‘don’t put me out of 
conceit with it. I mean to practise really now.’ And 
so she did, for the next morning, when Georgie had 
nearly finished her scales on the piano in the dining- 
room, she heard Constance begin. 

‘Well, dear mamma,’ she cried, as Mrs. Walton 
came into the dining-room, ‘you must feel rather 
bewildered, I think, with these two ‘pianos rousing 
you every morning ; for I suppose Constance means 
to go on, as she has begun morning work.’ 

‘I only hear a confused sound of notes, dear 
Georgie,’ said her mother; ‘and I am glad to see 
you work away with energy at anything once under- 
taken. I begin to think you will be a good pianist ; 
and if so, you will not regret these morning hours 
spent in working instead of sleeping.’ 

‘No, indeed,’ replied Georgie. ‘Oh! Constance, 
I am so glad you have been practising. Mr. Ashby’s 
kind present, or whatever you may call it, will not 
be wasted.’ 

‘Not his present, certainly,’ said Constance, ‘as 
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she seated herself at the table. ‘He would not have 
sent it if he had not been sure that it was really my 
own.’ 

‘But though such may be the case, Constance,’ 
said Mrs. Walton, ‘I do hope and request that you 
will either send a proper message through Nellie, or 
else wnte and thank Mr. Ashby for his kind thought 
of you; for he was in no way called upon to send 
you the piano, as it had been let with other things in 
the house, and I look upon it as a very good-natured 
act. I shall be sorry indeed if you do not also 
think so.’ 

‘I think,’ replied Constance, ‘I would rather write 
and thank Mr. Ashby than send a message.’ 

‘Very well,’ returned Mrs. Walton, ‘do so; but 
should you see Nellie to-day, try to be a little more 
friendly with her. I do think she merits better treat- 
ment from you ; for she never omits the most pleasant 
and polite notice of you; and many girls in her place 
would have returned the contempt and indifference 
you have, I grieve to say, shown to her.’ 

‘But I do not hke her,’ said Constance; ‘I do 
not fancy her as Georgie and Agnes do. It is not 
only that she is in my place, but I never should have 
liked her wherever she might be; and am I obliged 
to be very intimate with one I do not like?’ 

‘No,’ replied Mrs. Walton ; ‘ but you might be per- 
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fectly polite, and even show yourself grateful for the 
many little kindnesses she has offered. I see that 
word ruffles you; you cannot believe that you owe 
gratitude to one beneath you in birth.’ 

‘And, mamma,’ said Agnes, ‘I think that neither 
Georgie nor I much “ fancied,” as Constance says, 
Nellie at first; but her extreme good temper and 
kindness obliged us to love her. Yes, Constance, 
I really said love her. I think no one could know 
Nellie without loving her. I do not understand how 
you can so keep up your dislike to her.’ | 

‘I understand it,’ said Mrs. Walton, ‘ because I 
know that it proceeds from pride; and if you cannot 
overcome it from better motives, dear Constance, I 
must desire that in obedience to me you will show 
politeness, at the very least, to Nellie and to any of 
her family you may meet. I did not say this before, 
because I hoped your own sense would have shown 
you how wrong your conduct is, and how inferior you 
really are to the girl you despise.’ 

Constance began to cry. She had seldom been 
found fault with. Her life had been so unruffled by 
anything that could possibly try her, that it was new 
to find herself blamed. However, she saw that Mrs. 
Walton was in earnest; so, when Nellie appeared in 
the afternoon to ask the three girls to spend some 
time with her in the ruin, Constance returned her 
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cheerful ‘Good morning,’ and added, ‘I am going 
to send a note to Mr. Ashby to thank him for think- 
ing of sending me my piano. Iam very glad indeed 
to have it.’ Nellie coloured up with pleasure at the 
unusual greeting, saying, ‘I am so very glad you 
were pleased. I wish papa had heard it was yours 
long ago; I am sure he would have sent it.’ 

‘It was very kind indeed,’ said Mrs. Walton. 
‘ But, my dear Nellie, though it is actually Constance’s, 
as it was left in the house, will not Mr. Oliver 
Norland expect to find it there when he returns ?’ 

Nellie rather hesitated, for she did not wish Con- 
stance to know that she had talked to her father 
about it; and anything short of the whole truth was 
very unfamiliar to her. 

‘I heard papa say,’ she said at last, ‘that he in- 
tended to buy another piano and stool and music- 
stand for the breakfast-room.’ Mrs. Walton inquired 
no further, as she saw that Nellie did not wish to 
expose her own share in the matter, especially as 
Constance appeared pleased as it was. The four girls 
went out together, Nellie and Agnes proposing to 
finish their last sketch of the ruin. They had each 
done six: those by Agnes were very creditable to her 
age and the little instruction she had had, and Nellie’s 
were really very good. Whilst they worked at their 
drawings, Constance had her piece of embroidery— 
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a handkerchief which was to be sent to her mother : 
and Georgie had an amusing book which she read 
aloud now and then. 

‘I shall be quite sorry,’ said Agnes, ‘when these 
sketches are all done, I have so much enjoyed doing 
them.’ 

‘We must find something else that will give us a 
series of views. We must not go back, now that we 
have made some progress.’ 

‘But I,’ said Georgie, ‘am quite left behind. Before 
you came, Nellie, and Agnes made such a great spring 
in her drawing, I used to draw always with her ; but 
now I have altogether given it up; and so have you 
too, I think, Constance.’ 

‘I have not drawn at all certainly since I have lived 
with you,’ said Constance. ‘TI used regularly to copy 
something every day when I was at home.’ 

‘It is a great pity,’ said Agnes, ‘that you do not 
continue it. Suppose you make a point of sketching 
out of doors always with me; and you too, Georgie.’ 

‘Really,’ said Georgie, laughing, ‘my scratches do 
not deserve to be called drawings beside those of 
yours. I must say it is rather discouraging to be left 
miles behind in the course of a month or two.’ 

‘You forget,’ said Agnes, ‘ that I have worked hard 
during that time, and you have done nothing. If I 
had been discouraged at the sight of Nellie’s beautt- 
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ful sketches, I should have remained where I was, as 
you have done.’ 

‘Well!’ cried Georgie, ‘it really was cowardly in 
me to give up when I saw how you were beating me. 
I think I will try again. You shall advise me, Nellie, 
what to do. I must not take too high flights just at 
first.’ 

‘You cannot,’ said Nellie, ‘try anything better or 
more simple than this archway that we are now draw- 
ing ; but instead of taking the whole landscape through 
the arch, sit further on one side, so that you will only 
see the ivy on the edge of the arch, and that light 
birch-tree. We shall need another day at ours, I 
think, Agnes. If we come to-morrow, do bring your 
materials, Georgie, and sketch too.’ 

‘I really will,’ said Georgie; ‘and you too, Con- 
stance P’ 

‘I do not think I have much taste for drawing,’ 
replied Constance ; ‘ otherwise why should I not draw 
as well as Agnes and Nellie? I had lessons, and I 
do not care to do a thing in which I am not likely to 
excel.’ 

‘You never sketched from nature,’ said Agnes ; 
‘that is what has got me on so much. It is so very 
different from copying in the house. Do try it, Con- 
stance ; it is worth while to take a little trouble for so 
delightful an occupation.’ 
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‘Pray keep me company, Constance,’ cried Georgie ; 
‘I mean to “put my pride in my pocket,” as I have 
heard Susan say, and submit to being the worst artist 
of all four.’ 

‘Well, if I do draw,’ said Constance, ‘I shall come 
to you, Agnes, for help. Georgie is to be advised 
by Nellie. You must show me a little, and I will try 
it fora time. But if I draw anything, I should like it, 
I think, to be a bit of my dear old home—that old 
wing. Do you think I could draw that, Agnes ?’ 

‘That is rather difficult, I should say. Suppose 
you began with a bit of your favourite ruin. There 
1S a very picturesque buttress beside a narrow win- 
dow at the end of the cloister.’ 

‘I know it,’ returned Constance ; ‘I will begin with 
that.’ 

‘Then we must look up our poor forgotten pen- 
cils and blocks,’ exclaimed Georgie ; ‘I scarcely know 
where mine are !’ 

‘I will lend you anything you want,’ said Nellie. 
‘You remember what a heap of such things I showed 
you?’ 

‘Yes,’ cried Georgie; ‘ but I won’t borrow from you, 
Nellie. I find one never can return your lends, so 
they turn into gifts ; and I don’t like gifts when I can 
return none. SoI thank you all the same, my dear 
Nellie ; but I know that I ought to rummage up my 
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own possessions, for really mamma did give me all 
that was necessary, though not such a lavish turn-out 
as yours.’ 

‘Have you all that you want, Constance ?’ said 
_ Agnes. 

‘Yes,’ she returned very shortly ; and Nellie could 
not help thinking that Constance feared her making 
her the same offer as to Georgie. So it was settled 
that the following day the four artists should meet at 
the ruin. 


CHAPTER X. 


Mrs. Walton finds fault with the Conceit displayed by Constance 
—Nellie takes up the idea that the Lost Will might be 
found—She makes a vigorous Search for Secret Drawers 
in her Father’s Table—Constance dreads a London Life. 


aE ame 


AM so glad,’ said Mrs. Walton, ‘to hear 

that you, Constance, are intending to take 
¢ up your drawing again. I should have 
avahed about it before, but I am not so good an in- 
structress aS your mamma ; SO, as there seems a pro- 
bability of your being soon again with her, I thought 
I would let it pass. But if you will work out of doors 
by yourself, it will be better than any teaching.’ 

‘Indeed I think so,’ said Agnes ; ‘ you say I have 
improved much, mamma!’ 

‘ But remember,’ exclaimed Georgie, ‘ that it is not 
only the open air and the real landscape that has 
improved you, Agnes. Nellie has taught you a 
great deal. I have often heard her saying, “ Use that 


colour ;” “Put this shade first ;” “Take a larger 
M 
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brush ;” and so on. And, mamma, she is kind enough 
to promise to help me too!’ 

‘And are you left out of this instruction, Con- 
stance ?’ asked Mrs. Walton. 

‘No,’ she replied ; ‘Agnes will help me if I want 
any help ; but if I do not very soon equal her, I shall 
not draw at all. I shall let it alone till mamma returns.’ 

‘Do you seriously mean,’ asked Mrs. Walton, ‘that 
unless you are the best among all your companions, 
either in music, drawing, or any other pursuit, that 
you do not wish to carry it on ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Constance ; ‘I cannot bear to be behind 
others. Certainly I do not expect to do things as 
well as grown-up people ; but there is no reason why 
a girl of my own age should do anything better than 
me. - 

‘All people are not gifted in the same way,’ re- 
turned Mrs. Walton ; ‘your mother or I might as well 
say, “We cannot paint like Raphael or Titian, there- 
fore we will not paint at all.” Itis but a very mean 
and narrow mind that cannot admire talent in others 
without murmuring at our own share.’ 

‘But do you not think it very disagreeable,’ said 
Constance, ‘ when, perhaps, you have done a drawing 
as well as you possibly can, to find that another, not 
better taught and not older, does it a very great deal 
better P’ 
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‘I think such a thing should excite you to work 
hard and do your best, but certainly not to throw up 
your pursuit in disgust and envy. You surely know 
that it is our duty to improve to the utmost every 
talent that we have, however small; and if others 
surpass us, it is a hindrance to our conceit and pride.’ 

Constance seemed rather disposed to cry, so Mrs. 
Walton said no more; but she determined often to talk 
on the same subject. In the afternoon the three girls 
set off together, having had a great hunting up of 
materials. Constance had, after all, applied to Agnes 
for india rubber, brushes, and various little things ; 
and Agnes thought it best not to remind her that she 
had declared she had everything she needed. They 
arrived before Nellie at the ruin, and had seated them- 
selves and arranged their palettes before she arrived 
running and out of breath. 

‘Oh!’ she cried, ‘I have been working so hard 
since luncheon, that I might not altogether lose you 
this afternoon.’ 

‘ How is that ?’ asked Agnes. ‘I thought you had 
nothing to do in the afternoon, expressly that you 
might be out of doors.’ 

‘That is the case,’ replied Nellie. ‘ Mamma 
arranged all my hours for my reading, and exercises, 
and music, so that all should be done by one o’clock. 
But this morning I was so taken up with a project 
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of mine, that I did nothing before breakfast, or after- 
wards until nearly twelve ; and mamma would not let 
me off, because I had engaged to meet you; but 
said that, if I chose to idle away the morning, I 
must make up for it in the afternoon. So, instead of 
spending a whole hour at luncheon, chattering to 
papa and mamma, I just took a piece of bread, and 
went back to my lessons. And I am so tired now 
that I do not feel inclined to draw.’ 

‘ But your project,’ asked Georgie ; ‘will you not tell 
us what charming scheme has so occupied you to-day ?’ 

‘No,’ said Nellie, colouring a little, ‘I cannot tell 
you yet, only that I quite failed this morning in doing 
what I wanted ; but I mean to try again to-morrow.’ 

Presently they settled to their drawing, and no 
more was said of Nellie’s morning work, though she 
afterwards told Agnes, as they walked down the park 
together. Ever since Nellie had heard about the loss 
of old Mr. Norland’s will, and the consequent change 
of owners at the Abbey, she had often thought over 
every possibility that might remain as to recovering 
it. She admired Constance, and was sensibly touched 
by the sad and quiet air that always seemed to hang 
about her. She had often wandered into the empty 
rooms of the old wing; but they all were so utterly 
destitute of any kind of furniture, and the old book- 
shelves were so unmistakeably empty, that she could 
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spy nothing there that was the least likely to conceal 
a box. 

One day, whilst sitting beside her father in the 
small library, she saw him open some inner drawers 
in the desk, by pushing a small button, which started 
out the board at the back of the desk. 

‘Oh! papa,’ she exclaimed, ‘ what nice little 
drawers are hidden behind that piece of wood ! 
What a good plan! I never should have dreamt of 
finding drawers there.’ 

‘And I,’ said her father, laughing, ‘have betrayed 
my snug hiding-place, where I keep all my notes ; 
but as I lock the outside of the desk, I am not afraid 
of even you prying into my secret drawers.’ 

‘I wonder whether there are any more such secret 
places in this old table?’ said Nellie thoughtfully. 
‘Tt is a large, heavy thing ; there might be plenty of 
room for more. How did you find out those, papa P” 

‘Simply,’ he replied, ‘because I had a large desk 
with precisely similar drawers ; and when I was 
arranging my papers here, seeing a knob or button 
just beside the lock, I tried it, and found this de- 
pository. There may be twenty others in the table, 
for anything I know to the contrary.’ 

The dinner bell rang at that moment, so Nellie 
said nothing more; but, after dreaming of secret 
drawers all night, she rose early, and went into her 
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father’s study. The little key of the desk he carried 
on his watch chain; but the bunch, with the keys of 
the drawers, was hanging in one of them; so Nellie 
pulled out every drawer, piling them carefully on the 
floor, without shaking the contents. The table was 
an old-fashioned, heavy library table. There was a 
raised desk in the centre, beneath which was an 
opening for the knees of the writer, on each side of 
which was a set of drawers. At the back were similar 
drawers on each side, and a closet in the middle, 
having a set of six small drawers inside it. All of 
these Nellie took out, and then she began to measure 
in all directions. She found that there was a space 
of about three inches between the front and the back 
drawers when closed ; and she tried in vain to find 
some knob or bolt which might disclose a secret 
receptacle there. Then she found that there must be 
a still larger space between the back of the closet 
drawers and the opening in the front; but all her 
researches were unavailing: she could find no way 
Into these spaces. At last it occurred to her, that 
if she could see below the table she might then be 
more sure of the existence of the supposed gaps; so 
she called to one of the younger housemaids to assist 
her, and both their efforts combined were sufficient 
to turn the table over on its back. Now Nellie could 
examine it thoroughly ; and, to her infinite disappoint- 
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ment, she found that there was indeed empty spaces | 
where she had supposed, but without any flooring, 
or any means of rendering them useful. While she 
was dolefully contemplating the overturned table, her 
father entered. 

‘Why, Nellie,’ he exclaimed, ‘ what extraordinary 
whim is this? What can you possibly be doing with 
my table ?’ 

‘Oh! dear papa,’ cried Nellie, ‘I thought to have 
it all replaced before you came down; but sit here, 
and I will soon put all straight again. Help me to 
turn it over again, Jane. But first, do look, papa. 
I found, by measuring the outside, that there must 
be empty spaces in three different parts of the table ; 
and as I could find no way into them, I turned it up, 
just to see if I was right. Look! what famous secret 
drawers might have been made in those gaps !’ 

‘You have a perfect mania for secret drawers, 
Nellie,’ said her father, laughing ; ‘ but I shall be glad 
to see my table on its feet again, and then to arrange 
the contents of my poor desk.’ 

Nellie and Jane replaced the table, and then the 
drawers were carefully put back in their places. 

‘ There, papa,’ cried Nellie; ‘ you will find nothing 
at all disturbed, at least not in the drawers. I am 
afraid the desk will be rather upset. If you will 
unlock it, I will lay all the papers smooth.’ 
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‘I can do that myself,’ said her father ; ‘or no, I 
think you may as well take the trouble ; but it must 
be after breakfast.’ 

‘Very well, papa. And I want, too, to measure 
the desk inside, for I do believe there must be a 
secret drawer to it.’ 

After breakfast they returned to the study, and Mr. 
Ashby opened the desk. Everything was, of course, 
in confusion; but Nellie’s active fingers soon laid 
papers, envelopes, letters, etc., in good order. Then 
she measured the depth of the desk, and satisfied 
herself that there was no receptacle beneath the floor. 

‘Now, please to tell me, Nellie,’ said her father, 
‘what are you bent upon finding in these secret 
drawers? You don’t, surely, take all this trouble for 
the mere pleasure of finding secret drawers ?’ 

‘No, certainly,’ returned Nellie, colouring a little ; 
‘I wished and expected to find something. I did 
not wish to say what it was until I had found it; but 
you are such a kind papa, that I must tell you.’ So 
she seated herself on a stool at his feet. 

‘You heard, papa, of course, about the strange loss 
of old Mr. Norland’s will ?’ 

‘I only heard that as no will was left, or was forth- 
coming, the eldest nephew of course inherited,’ replied 
her father. 

‘ But it was known that there had been a will made 
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in favour of the younger, and old Mr. Norland kept 
it in asmall leather box. Then, in the removal of his 
things from that old wing, it must have been mislaid 
or lost. But no one ever knew of his having de- 
stroyed it; and do not you think it very odd, dear 
papa, that it was never found ?’ 

‘I know so little of the people or the circumstances,’ 
said her father, ‘that I can scarcely judge. It is 
of course possible that Mr. Norland, supposing the 
elder nephew to be dead, might have considered the 
will useless, and so burnt it. Otherwise, I cannot 
think but that it would have come to light, either in the 
desk he usually used, or in some of his accustomed 
lock-ups. Was it to seek for that will that you have 
made such an upset of all my things this morning ?’ 

‘Yes, papa ; when I saw those little secret drawers 
yesterday, it occurred to me that the will might have 
been hidden in just such a place, so I thought I 
would have a good look ; and I cannot help thinking 
that still it may be somewhere about the house.’ 

‘Well,’ returned her father, ‘if you keep up your 
search with as much energy as you have displayed this 
morning, you will perhaps come upon it some day. 
And if you do, do you know the result ?’ 

‘Mr. Frederic Norland would return, and we should 
have to leave this pretty place, papa; but though I 
am very fond of the place, and should be happy 
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to live here all my life, I do feel it such an injustice 
that Constance’s parents should have been turned out 
of it, that I think I should be happier if they had it 
again.’ 

‘So you mean seriously to hunt and rummage in 
all possible holes and corners,’ said her father, as he 
kissed her. ‘ Must I wish you success ?’ 

‘Yes, papa !’ cried Nellie, as she danced out of the 
room ; ‘it is justice, you know.’ 

Then Nellie went to her lessons, and after drawing 
with her friends at the ruin, the substance of what had 
passed in the morning was related to Agnes, with a 
request that she would on no account tell Constance. 

Agnes was much interested in Nellie’s search, and 
most hopeful that she would succeed. ‘ But,’ she said, 
‘I do not in the least expect, dear Nellie, that you 
will find it, for you may remember that I told you 
how Lady Constance searched for it, and you may 
suppose how eager she must have been, and of course 
she knew all his usual places for keeping valuable 
things, and could have left no corner unsearched. 
But still I heartily wish you success.’ 

Nellie’s father and mother were going out to a 
dinner party, and Mrs. Walton asked her to spend 
the evening with them. They could not now stay 
out quite so late, as the summer was drawing to a 
close, and autumnal cool began to make itself felt ; 
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so Nellie brought her work, and they seated them- 
selves, after tea, in the cheerful little drawing-room. 

‘Let me see what you are doing,’ said Georgie ; 
‘I have never yet seen you work, Nellie. Do you 
excel in that, as well as in everything else ?’ 

Nellie unfolded the piece of black satin which she 
was embroidering. 

‘I engaged to do twelve squares like this,’ said 
Nellie, laughing, ‘to cover mamma’s drawing-room 
chairs; but I do not get on quickly: I have only 
done three besides this.’ 

‘It is very beautiful,’ cried Georgie ; ‘I never saw 
flowers embroidered in that way. It is finished, is it not?’ 

‘All but the centre—the little yellow dots in the 
roses, and the red stamen of the fuchsias. I can put 
‘in those without a frame; you see the rest must be 
done in a frame.’ 

‘Are these done from a common canvas pattern ?’ 
asked Mrs. Walton. 

‘No,’ Nellie replied ; ‘mamma makes me a sketch 
of a group of flowers for a pattern; I am stupid 
enough not to be able to work from real flowers, as 
she does. I must show you, some day, what beauti- 
ful work mamma has done in this kind of way.’ 

Constance had drawn near to look at the flowers. 

‘Do you admire them, Constance?’ said Agnes, 
rather mischievously. 
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‘Yes,’ Constance said; ‘I think they are lovely, 
and I wish I had been able to do such a piece as that 
for mamma, instead of this white embroidery, which 
is quite common.’ 

‘If you like it,’ said Nellie, ‘I should be so glad 
to show you the way that I shade these flowers ; it is 
quite simple—once showing would be sufficient.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Constance ; ‘ but mamma will be 
at home now before I should have leisure to finish 
anything so large.’ 

‘Is Lady Constance then returning from the West 
Indies ?’ asked Nellie. 

‘Yes,’ Constance said, ‘I had a letter this after. 
noon, telling me that papa and mamma think of 
returning in about a month.’ 

Nellie felt a little puzzled, for Constance looked 
grave, and Agnes said— 

‘You are surprised that Constance does not seem 
delighted at the idea of seeing her mother so soon; 
but it will be so different to welcoming them to Nor- 
land Abbey, that Constance feels all the distress of 
having lost it again.’ 

‘We are to live in London always,’ said Constance ; 
‘and I am sure I shall hate it, and so will mamma. 
Fancya dark, dusty street, instead of the beautiful trees: 
no garden, no flowers, no carriage ; it will be dreadful !’ 

‘Do not say so,’ said Nellie kindly; ‘I dare say 
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you will find many things to be pleasant and interest- 
ing, though of a very different kind; and being with 
your father and mother will make up for a great deal, 
will it not?’ 

‘Oh, certainly, that will be a happiness to be with 
them,’ said Constance. ‘ But to see my dear papa 
working all day at that wearisome law, instead of 
enjoying his own beautiful place!’ And Constance 
threw herself in her favourite sofa corner, and began 
to cry. 

‘You must forgive my speaking to you before 
Nellie,’ said Mrs. Walton ; ‘ but really, Constance, I 
must reprove you for the mistaken way in which you 
are grieving over your mother’s letter. She makes 
no complaint herself, but anticipates her London life 
with content ; and you should feel nothing but happi- 
ness and thankfulness that your parents are returning 
in health from a very dangerous climate. I feel quite 
ashamed of'your repining and ingratitude.’ 

These words only caused more tears from Con- 
stance, and Agnes began to talk of other things to 
Nellie. They worked a little, played the last new 
pieces they had learned; and after spending a very 
pleasant evening, Nellie returned home, more than 
ever full of pity for Constance, and stedfastly deter- 
mined to have another sharp search after the mysterious 
leather box. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Search in the old-fashioned Furniture — Nellie’s respect for 
Ancestry—She keeps her Plan a Secret—Early Work— 
Constance goes in Nellie’s Carriage to see Mrs. Brand— 
Hears that her Parents return in Three Weeks—Nellie’s 
Search is fruitless, so far. 


ELLIE thought incessantly of where it might 
/) have been possible for old Mr. Norland to 
have placed the missing box, or the paper 
without the box. She wished that she could have 
talked to Constance about it, as then she could have 
learned many little details about the old man that 
might have helped her: where he used chiefly to sit ; 
where he used to write; and if he had the habit of 
putting away papers in books. ‘If so,’ thought 
Nellie, ‘I may spend a good deal of time in hunting 
through every leaf of all the hundreds of books in the 
library; but first I will examine well his bedroom, 
both in the new house and the old wing.’ This bed- 
room was now considered a spare room: it had been 
left exactly as it was when Lady Constance and Mr. 
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Norland left; and Nellie thought, as she looked 
round it, that the old-fashioned, comfortable furni- 
ture was most probably the very same that old Mr. 
Norland had used. There was a capacious leather 
arm-chair beside the fireplace, a round table close to 
it, with drawers, a tall candlestand, and a reading- 
desk fixed at the side of the chimney-piece. The 
dressing-table in the middle of the room was also very 
old-fashioned. It had a mirror attached, and many 
little cupboards and oddly-shaped drawers. ‘I will 
give that a good rummage,’ said Nellie to herself; 
and then she looked about in vain for some other 
probable hiding-place. ‘There were no closets in the 
room, no shelves. Nellie decided in her own mind 
that she would rise very early and carry on her search 
before the hour for her lessons, so that during the 
rest of the day nothing should be disarranged. When 
Nellie made up her mind to do anything thoroughly, 
she generally carried out her intention fully ; and the 
following morning she completely ransacked table 
and dressing-table, carefully felt the cushions and 
stuffing of the old chair, and convinced herself that 
no small box or roll of paper was to be found in that 
room. In the afternoon the three girls from the 
Lodge came to ask her to walk ; and they had a long 
stroll through the wooded part of the park. The 
trees were just beginning to change colour, and were 
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after Mr. Brand has taken a house for them !” 

‘Do you really imagine that you will find it?’ said 
Agnes, smiling. ‘I have not myself the smallest idea 
that you will do so. I say this because I feel such 
confidence in Lady Constance. Just think, Nellie, 
what was at stake with her! Can you for a moment 
suppose that she did not thoroughly examine every 
corner?’ 

‘It is difficult to do so,’ said Nellie thoughtfully ; 
‘but for all that I have a conviction, an idea that I 


shall find the will. To-morrow I mean to examine 
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as Constance, that I almost wonder 
un feel such anxiety about her welfare.’ 
1ou know,’ said Nellie, ‘I have always pitied her 
very much. It was so unnatural a thing turning out 
the good nephew for the bad ; and then I always feel 
an interloper here. Much as I love and admire the 
place, I shall be happier elsewhere. There is Lady 
Constance’s picture, it always has reproachful eyes for 
me ; and all the old family things, ornaments, and 
furniture. Although I am of no family myself, Agnes, 
and can boast of no ancestors whatever, I have the 
greatest possible respect and veneration for the fine 
old races of English country gentlemen. I cannot 
bear to hear of estates being sold to mich parvenus 
like ourselves.’ 
‘It is odd,’ said Agnes, ‘that you should thus feel. 
I had always imagined that those who had made their 
own fortune, like your father, must feel a sort of con- 
tempt for people who inherited from father to son 


without any merit or work of their own.’ 
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very lovely. Georgie and Constance wandered on 
before, and Nellie with Agnes walked together. 

‘Constance looks happier to-day,’ remarked Nellie. 
‘I suppose she begins to realize the pleasure of seeing 
her father and mother shortly ?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Agnes ; ‘ there was a letter yesterday 
from them; and Mr. Brand also heard. He is going 
up to town to look for a suitable house for them, that 
they may enter at once when they arrive. So Con- 
stance feels that they are really coming; and when 
once she is with them again, I believe she will be 
happier anywhere than here, with the sight of her 
lost home always before her.’ 

‘I wish I had any news for her on that score,’ said 
Nellie; ‘ but I have not succeeded yet; and how 
provoking it will be should I really find the will, just 
after Mr. Brand has taken a house for them !’ 

‘Do you really imagine that you will find it?’ said 
Agnes, smiling. ‘I have not myself the smallest idea 
that you will do so. I say this because I feel such 
confidence in Lady Constance. Just think, Nellie, 
what was at stake with her! Can you for a moment 
suppose that she did not thoroughly examine every 
corner ?’ 

‘It is difficult to do so,’ said Nellie thoughtfully ; 
‘but for all that I have a conviction, an idea that I 
shall find the will. To-morrow I mean to examine 
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the bedroom in the old wing that Mr. Norland in- 
habited ; and then I shall ransack the library again. 
I mean to spend two hours in this search every morn- 
ing, Agnes ; and if I don’t find it, I think I shall go 
out of my senses!’ 

‘ How strong an idea you have taken up about it!’ 
exclaimed Agnes, laughing. ‘And you have been so 
little intimate with Constance, that I almost wonder 
how you can feel such anxiety about her welfare.’ 

‘You know,’ said Nellie, ‘I have always pitied her 
very much. It was so unnatural a thing turning out 
the good nephew for the bad ; and then I always feel 
an interloper here. Much as I love and admire the 
place, I shall be happier elsewhere. There is Lady 
Constance’s picture, 1t always has reproachful eyes for 
me ; and all the old family things, ornaments, and 
furniture. Although I am of no family myself, Agnes, 
and can boast of no ancestors whatever, I have the 
greatest possible respect and veneration for the fine 
old races of English country gentlemen. I cannot 
bear to hear of estates being sold to rich parvenus 
like ourselves.’ 

‘It is odd,’ said Agnes, ‘ that you should thus feel. — 
I had always imagined that those who had made their 
own fortune, like your father, must feel a sort of con- 
tempt for people who inherited from father to son 


without any merit or work of their own.’ 
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‘It is often so, I believe,’ replied Nellie. ‘I think 
that my mother even has that sort of feeling ; but my 
father understands my reverence for ancestry. Oh! I 
should have made a first-rate aristocrat, I assure you, as 
far as feelings go. Why do you look at me so, Agnes?’ 

‘You said, “as far as feelings go,”’ said Agnes. 
‘Do you suppose that you would not always be con- 
sidered a lady in manners, in education and habits, 
as well as in feelings?’ 

‘No,’ said Nellie bluntly. ‘I see well enough 
what a difference there is between me and you two, 
and between me and Constance; and all the more it 
hurts me that she should lose her rightful place, and 
that I, by the merest chance, should slip into it.’ 

‘What are you preaching about so earnestly ?’ cried 
Georgie, waiting till Agnes and Nellie joined them. 
‘I have heard your voices becoming so loud and 
eager, and wondered what was interesting you so 
much. Pray, let us hear.’ 

‘No, you cannot hear,’ said Nellie, smiling ; ‘ rather 
tell us what has occupied your tongues all this time.’ 

‘A very large theme,’ cried Georgie, ‘ “ London.” 
I have been trying to persuade Constance that she 
will find an immense number of things to delight and 
interest her; for she has never been in London. And 
I expect, when she has lived there for a year or two, 
she will no longer regret a quiet country life.’ 
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‘TI cannot chime in with you at all,’ replied Nellie ; 
‘I do not believe any one accustomed to the country 
would ever like London. But I sincerely think that 
Constance will be happy with her parents wherever 
they are.’ 

‘Certainly I shall,’ returned Constance ; ‘and I am 
rather glad that autumn and winter are coming, for I 
believe I shall miss the trees and the flowers much 
less in winter-time than in summer. Oh! the sum- 
mer in London must be dreadful. I shall envy you 
then, Agnes !’ 

‘You must all come and visit us in summer-time,’ 
said Georgie ; ‘we can manage to squeeze you all in.’ 

‘I should think,’ returned Constance, ‘that papa 
will never like to come here again. Were I in his 
place, nothing should induce me to set my foot in 
this park. No, no, London rather than that, to see it 
filled by others.’ 

‘Come, Constance,’ said Georgie, ‘do not begin any 
more on that sad subject. I believe Nellie is as sorry 
as you are to be filling your place ; but it is not very 
civil in you to talk in this way before her.’ 

‘I am sorry I did so,’ exclaimed Constance ; ‘ of 
course I know that Nellie had no hand init. Let us 
talk of something else.’ 

‘How sorry I am,’ said Nellie, ‘to see the leaves 
begin to fade! I wonder whether I shall hke this 
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place as well in winter as I do now! I am not accus- 
tomed to the country in winter.’ 

‘Oh,’ cried Georgie, ‘this is lovely in winter! 
There is generally ice for a long time on the pond, 
and we slide and have a little sledge. Then the bare 
trees look splendid with frost or a little sprinkle of 
snow all over them. I do like winter! And in the 
house it is a great deal more comfortable than 
summer.’ 

‘Yes,’ returned Nellie, ‘the evening in winter-time 
is, I think, much more comfortable than summer, as 
there is a nice fire, and all snugly shut up and warm. 
We may as well persuade ourselves that it is much 
nicer, because very soon we shall have to face it. I 
will not walk down to the Lodge to-day, so good-bye.’ 
And leaving her at the hall door, the three girls re- 
turned home. 

The next morning Nellie pursued her plan of going 
to the bedroom in the old wing. The morning was 
damp, and when she had unlocked the outer door of 
the building she felt quite a shiver come over her. 
‘How gloomy and sad a deserted house is!’ she 
thought. ‘I am half inclined to go back again. But 
there is Mr. Brand soon going up to take their house 
for them. I must lose no time.’ So she ran up the 
dusty stairs into the largest bedroom, over the draw- 
ing-room. She had come to the conclusion that this 
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had been the one occupied by the old man, simply 
because it was the best; the others were, in fact, 
almost too small to have contained the cumbrous bed, 
dressing-table, etc., that were now in the modern 
house. ‘There was little scope here for Nellie’s active 
researches, for the room was positively empty, a wide 
low window-seat in each window, which lifted up, 
forming a large hollow space or box beneath, being 
the only receptacle for anything. These contained 
only cobwebs and dust ! 

‘Well,’ thought Nellie, ‘as my search here is 
already concluded, I may as well look into the 
library.’ And she went down. She went into one of 
the turret rooms. There were no closets there, only 
a little torn paper on the floor. She took up some 
of the bits. ‘I declare,’ she said softly, ‘that I 
will look at every one of these scraps, and as I do so 
I will put them all in a heap in the large room.’ Down 
she sat on the floor, collected all the torn paper in 
her lap, and looked at every bit. All was printed, so 
it was soon gone through ; and carrying the heap in 
her frock, she deposited it in one corner of the 
library. Next she went to the other turret, and car- 
ried on the same operation. While finishing the few 
last scraps, she heard the clock strike eight; so she 
rose to go. It was quite pleasant to leave the close 
atmosphere of the shut-up room, and to feel the cool 
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fresh air, and still pleasanter to sit down in her own 
comfortable schoolroom, where she worked at a diffe- 
rent kind of occupation till breakfast-time. 

‘Well, Nellie,’ said her father, as she entered the 
breakfast-room, ‘how goes on the search? TI half 
expected to see all the books in the library on the 
floor this morning. Where have you bestowed your- 
self these two days ?’ 

‘Yesterday, papa,’ replied Nellie, ‘I bestowed my- 
self in the large spare room, formerly occupied by 
old Mr. Norland, and to-day I have been in the old 
wing, looking over the torn papers on the turret floors.’ 

‘You really are entering into it,’ returned her father, 
‘in a desperate way.. Let me know when I am to 
look out for another house.’ 

‘Ah! you may laugh now,’ cried Nellie; ‘but you 
won't laugh when I hold up to you the real will, or 
the little leather box. I mean to find it, I assure 
you.’ 

‘Have you enrolled your mother in these searches 
and hopes?’ asked Mr. Ashby. 

‘No, papa,’ Nellie replied demurely. ‘Mamma is 
not very fond of Constance, and I could not expect 
her to sympathize in my strong feeling in the matter. 
Time enough, papa, when I have the box safe !’ 

‘ Quite so,’ said her father with an incredulous face ; 
‘and now to breakfast.’ 
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Nellie got through her lessons in a mechanical sort 
of way, for the mind was incessantly dwelling on the 
will and the sad consequences of its loss. 

‘I wonder,’ she thought, ‘if Constance will love 
me if I really should find it, and so be the means of 
restoring her to her dear home. I shall then have 
done one piece of good work in my life.” She went 
down to the Lodge in the afternoon, and found the 
whole party in the house. | 

‘You lazy girls,’ Nellie exclaimed, ‘you have not 
yet been out this lovely autumn day! Only think, I 
was dressed and out at six o’clock this morning !’ 

‘Out at six o’clock !’ cried Georgie. ‘ What were 
you doing? I only began to get up at six this 
morning.’ 

‘What I was doing is a secret,’ said Nellie. ‘Some 
day you will know perhaps; and if I fail in what I 
want, you will never know.’ 

‘Never!’ said Georgie, laughing ; ‘that will be a 
terrible mystery to me, especially as I am sure you 
told Agnes the other day when you walked together 
—did you not?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Nellie; ‘ but you need not be jealous 
of Agnes; she is not such a fly-away thing as you. 
Many secrets will be confided to your sister that you 
won’t hear, Miss Curious.’ 

‘I suppose I must put up with it,’ said Georgie, 
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laughing ; ‘but supposing you do succeed in your 
mysterious doings, when are we to hear the news?’ 

‘The very momentI do succeed,’ cried Nellie; ‘ that 
is, I shall run down here immediately.’ 

‘Now I shall be watching for you all day,’ said 
Georgie ; ‘it is a pity I ever heard of the mystery.’ 

‘TI think it is almost a pity,’ said Nelhie ; ‘and if I 
quite fail, I shall be sorry that I told any one, even 
Agnes. Will you walk up the park with me? or is 
it too late? Well, then, I shall see you to-morrow.’ 
And away went Nellie. 

True to her resolution, she rose early the following 
morning, and went again to the old wing. She soon 
finished examining the papers in the second turret, 
and then she went to the book closets, of which there 
were three; she began at once upon the heap of 
rubbish on the floor. As she examined the papers, 
she placed them in a little heap at her side. 

‘ How very extraordinary it would be,’ she thought, 
‘if really Mr. Fred Norland should recover his estate 
by means of a scrap of paper or parchment picked 
up by chance on this floor by me, a perfect stranger 
to him ; and yet it may happen!’ 

As there were many written papers here, and even 
some bits of parchment, it required more care to look 
at them all; and Nellie had only just cleared out the 
last bit, when eight o’clock sounded in her ears. 
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“Is it possible,’ she cried, starting up, ‘that I have 
been here almost an hour and a half? Now there 
are two more closets to clear out, and then I must 
take to the bookshelves in the new library.’ 

Nellie began to feel doubtful, there remained so few 
places to search, and she returned to the house rather 
more soberly than she had set out. Again the same 
work on the following day, when the second closet 
was searched, that is, all the torn paper on the floor, 
with the same bad success. 

‘Now I have only one more,’ thought Nellie, 
looking dolefully at the heap of paper and old books 
that she had accumulated on the floor of the library ; 
‘but there are drawers and shelves, and one or two 
little cupboards in all these closets. I will turn them 
all out next.’ 

She looked at them all in turn. There were two 
or three drawers nearest the floor, over these six 
bookshelves, and then a small cupboard, with double 
doors. This did not quite reach to the ceiling, and 
on the top of it lay, in one closet, several large books, 
and in the others a pile of old newspapers. 

‘I do not know how I can reach to the top of these 
cupboards,’ said Nellie to herself, ‘ unless the shelves 
will bear my weight; but I will finish first with the 
scraps on the floor.’ 

This day they drove to see Mrs. Brand. Agnes 
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begged Constance to go, and Nellie was as much 
surprised as pleased to see her come out with Georgie, 
when her little equipage stopped at the Lodge gate. 

‘At last,’ she cried, ‘you will honour me and 
“Emperor!” Now, Georgie, you must give this seat 
to Constance, and go behind us.’ 

‘I thank you for taking me,’ said Constance ; ‘ but 
I must tell you that I very particularly wanted to see 
Mrs. Brand, as I shall hear about the house that papa 
has asked him to take. So I confess that it was not 
entirely to drive with you that I came.’ 

‘I am glad to see you in my carriage for any reason,’ 
said Nellie, laughing, ‘and I am glad to be of use to 
you. Are you beginning to look forward with some 
degree of pleasure to your home in London?’ 

‘I try only to think of papa and mamma there,’ 
replied Constance. ‘I dare not think of my only 
home being in a crowded city.’ 

Georgie was leaning on the back of their seat listen- 
ing with a much amused countenance. 

‘What are you laughing at ?’ said Constance, catch- 
ing sight of her merry face, ‘ or just going to laugh at ? 
What pleases you so much ?’ 

‘I am amused to hear you and Nellie at last con- 
versing in a friendly way,’ said Georgie. ‘I believe 
you have never spoken two words to her before.’ 

Constance coloured, for she felt that she had been 
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repulsive and rude to the kind-hearted girl who sat be- 
side her, and she was relieved when Georgie went on— 

‘And now you have once begun, I should not 
wonder that you became great friends. Don’t make 
me jealous of you, Constance; I won't have Nellie 
fonder of you than of me, for I always liked her from 
the very first day.’ 

‘Thank you for that,’ said Nellie; ‘I like to be 
liked. But Constance will have no time now to like 
me, for she is going away sosoon. So you and Agnes 
must keep all my liking for yourselves. Here we are 
at the Rectory.’ 

Mrs. Brand was at home, so they all went in. 

‘I congratulate you, dear Constance,’ said Mrs. 
Brand, when she had welcomed them ; ‘ you will soon 
have the pleasure of seeing your parents again.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Constance ; ‘I came over partly to 
ask you if you would tell me what they said about the 
time, for you only wrote in your note to Mrs. Walton 
that papa had begged Mr. Brand to take a house for 
him immediately, and mamma said to me that she 
hoped to set off by the next ship ?’ 

‘ That was the very word used in our letter; and as 
about a month is the usual passage, and it is a week 
since we received those letters, I imagine that they 
have already started, and are now on the way, probably 
will be here in about three weeks.’ 
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‘Really ! so soon ?’ said Constance, colouring with 
pleasure. ‘ You mean they will land in three weeks at 
Falmouth or Portsmouth. Then is Mr. Brand going 
directly to take a house in London ?’ 

‘He had thought of going to-day,’ replied Mrs. 
Brand ; ‘but some unexpected business will prevent 
his doing so for another week. However, that will 
be quite soon enough ; there is no difficulty in finding 
a house in London.’ 

‘TI should like,’ said Constance, ‘to have gone up 
with Mr. Brand, and to have been there to receive 
them.’ 

‘Vhat is very polite and very friendly,’ cried 
Georgie, ‘to be in such a hurry to leave us, after we 
have done our best for you all these months. Don’t 
flatter yourself that they will be in such a great hurry 
to see you; they will settle themselves in London, 
and then come down to fetch you.’ 

‘Though I do not agree that they will be in no 
hurry to see Constance,’ said Mrs. Brand, ‘still I 
think your plan will be very probable. I hope, 
Constance, that your father and mother will be our 
guests here for a week or two as soon as they 
arrive.’ | 

‘Oh! do you think they will come here ?’ exclaimed 
Constance. ‘I should have thought nothing could 
have induced papa to come near his old home, his 
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own beautiful home, to see it possessed by—’ She 
stopped short as her eyes fell upon Nellie. 

‘Upon such very unworthy successors,’ said Nellie, 
finishing her sentence for her ; ‘do not fear to say so. 
I feel it as much as you do, Constance.’ 

‘Then I do not!’ cried Georgie. ‘I should say 
let Mr. Norland come, and see what very excellent, 
kind, and good possessors fill his place, and then he 
will go away happier.’ 

‘I was not going to say anything against you, 
Nellie,’ said Constance softly; ‘I know you have 
been very kind and forbearing towards me. I was 
only going to say that I thought it would hurt my 
father to see the Abbey in the hands of those who 
had no real nght to it. Do you understand ?’ 

‘ Perfectly,’ Nellie answered, smiling ; ‘ you think 
he would have felt it less, if your Cousin Oliver had 
remained.’ — 

‘I am truly thankful that he did not,’ said Mrs. 
Brand. ‘So, Constance, the news that I have for 
you is, that I expect your father and mother will land 
in about three weeks, will go straight to the London 
house, arrange things there to their own taste, and 
then will come here to visit us, and to take you from 
the good hands of Mrs. Walton.’ 

‘And Mr. Brand does not go up to town for a 
week ?’ asked Nellie, as they rose to go. ° ‘ Well,’ 
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she thought, ‘that gives me a little time to carry on 
my rummage. How grand it would be if I could 
stop their going at all to London!’ Nellie was very 
thoughtful on the way home ; and Constance, think- 
ing that she had felt her rudeness, exerted herself a 
little to talk to her. Nellie had never seen her so 
pleasant, and the drive seemed unusually short. The 
following morning found Nellie at work on the floor 
of the third closet. Every piece of paper had at last 
been carefully looked at; and Nellie, with a sigh of 
foreboding failure, went to the first closet again. She 
pulled out the lowest drawer, it was full of old account 
books ; so she quietly sat down to turn them all over, 
every leaf. ‘Then they were added to the pile outside. 
The next drawer took less time, for there were only a 
few books there, and several old newspapers. The 
six shelves were utterly bare. Nellie stepped on the 
lowest, and holding by the upper ones, tried to open 
the doors of the small cupboard. They were locked. 
Nellie sprang to the ground. ‘Oh for the key!’ she 
cried aloud, ‘it may. be on the bunch;’ and she flew 
to the outer door, where she had left the keys hanging. 
Seizing them, she ran back, and clambered up the 
empty shelves. Holding herself up by one hand, 
she tried the keys with the other. No! they were all 
too large, and Nellie flung them on the floor in vexa- 
tion. Very likely, she thought, there may be another 
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bunch in papa’s desk, but I cannot go now to bother 
him. I will fetch my turnscrew and burst it open. 
Away she went ; it struck eight as she entered her own 
room, but she was too eager to notice it; and, taking 
the turnscrew out of the drawer of useful tools that 
she kept for her own especial use, she returned to the 
old library. Climbing up again, she applied the tool 
with such good will, that she soon wrenched open the 
little door. It contained two shelves, completely 
empty! Nellie slowly came down ; she could almost 
have cried; but looking up again to the offending 
cupboard, she saw that there were still the books on 
the top to fetch down. | 
‘That must be for to-morrow,’ she said, as she 
moved away. ‘Iam too much disappointed to-day 
to look further ; for I felt sure it must be in that little 
closet.’ And Nellie slowly returned to the house. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Nellie searches every Morning—Constance feels happy at the 
idea of seeing her Parents—Nellie finds the Leather Box 
containing the Will—Drive to Mr. Peters—Visit to Mr. 
Brand—Constance’s Joy—Removal to The Firs—Return 
of Mr. Norland and Lady Constance. 


en as THOROUGHLY wet day ensued, so 
gs Nellie could not go out ; and she passed 
s( 2\e the afternoon with her mother in the 
eer room, working at her flower embroidery. 
The great object of her day now was her search; 
and she got up the following morning as so mucha 
matter of habit, that she could not help smiling at 
herself. 

‘If I do find the will,’ she said to herself, ‘I shall 
not know what to do with myself in the early morning. 
But then we shall have to move, to leave this place, 
so everything would be different ; and how sorry I 
shall be to live here no longer! Her first work that 
morning was to climb up the shelves, and pull down 
the books that lay on the top of the cupboard. There 
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was a large Bible and Prayer-book, an old lexicon, 
and a few odd volumes of magazines. In lifting 
these down, Nellie perceived that the cupboard was 
very shallow, and did not reach so far back as the 
shelves below it. She mounted a shelf or two higher, 
so that she could stretch her arm over the top of 
the cupboard. There was a vacant space behind it. 
‘I must feel to the bottom of that,’ said Nellie aloud ; 
‘though, I believe, I shall tumble down if I climb 
any higher.’ She ventured upon another shelf, and, 
thrusting her hand down to the bottom of the space, 
pulled forth one book. She flung it on the floor, 
and then descended from her perch in order to ex- 
amine her spoul. ; | 

‘It will take an endless time,’ she thought, ‘to 
turn over all these books leaf by leaf; I will hold 
them together by the two sides turned back, and 
shake them well.’ A few pieces of paper fell out 
under this process. They were only extracts or 
accounts ; and Nellie having well shaken them all, 
went to the next closet. Drawers and shelves and 
cupboard were in the same manner turned out and 
examined. 

‘Two more days will finish all I can do in this old 
wing,’ thought Nellie, as she heard eight o’clock ; 
‘then I have no resource left but the new library. It 


will take me at least a month to look well through 
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that ; and I shall certainly go crazy if, after all, I do 
not find it.’ 

‘What news, Nellie?’ said her father as she came 
in to breakfast. 

‘No good news, papa. In a day or two I am 
going to do a great deal in the library. I suppose, 
dear papa, you will allow me to do what I like there, 
on condition that I replace everything before luncheon- 
time. I say so because very likely some mornings I 
may not have all straight by nine. And as you never 
sit there in the morning, and no visitors are likely to 
come till afternoon, I think you may safely make that 
condition.’ 

‘You know you generally have your own way,’ said 
her father; ‘but I will indulge you as usual, on con- 
dition that I see no litter after one o'clock.’ 

‘What are you going to do in the library, Nellie,’ 
asked her mother, ‘as you have aroom of your own 
beside the drawing-room? I do not know why you 
should ever go into the hbrary.’ 

‘Mamma,’ replied Nellie, ‘I am going to look a great 
deal into the books ; but my object in doing so is a 
little secret that I beg you to let me keep for a while.’ 

‘With all my- heart,’ said her mother. ‘ You know 
I do not take much interest in books, so I can 
patiently wait for your secret. Are you going to walk 
or drive with your young friends this afternoon ?’ 
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‘Georgie wanted me to take a ride with her,’ said 
Nellie, laughing ; ‘ but I feel much safer and happier on 
my own feet, or in my dear little carriage. I think, 
mamma, you ought to take a drive with me ; you have 
never yet ventured with me and “ Emperor.”’ 

‘I say as you say,’ replied her mother; ‘I feel 
much safer in a large, solid carriage, with a steady 
coachman to drive me. I never was fond of those 
little low carriages, that seem quite on the ground, 
and as if everything would drive over one.’ 

‘Then I think, mamma,’ said Nelly, ‘that I shall 
garden to-day, and not go farther. I see many little 
things in those borders that I should like to do 
myself.’ 

Constance, meantime, was in much excitement at 
the idea of so soon seeing her father and mother. 
She practised regularly and earnestly, hoping to sur- 
prise her mother by her progress. She drew every 
day, and worked hard at all her lessons. And from 
constantly talking of London, and all that was to be 
done there, she began to feel less dread of the town 
home. Agnes advised her not to think at all about 
the Abbey. 

‘TI believe,’ said Constance, ‘I had better not go . 
up to the ruin again. I could not bear to feel that I 
was seeing it for the last time.’ 

‘You will have to go up at once,’ said Georgie, 
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‘to say good-bye to Nellie, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Ashby.’ 

‘Oh! must I, indeed!’ returned Constance. ‘ But 
you know mamma will be here before I go, if she 
comes to Mrs. Brand’s ; so she will go with me, if I 
have to go: then I shall not care so much, perhaps.’ 

‘I wonder what is become of Nellie these two 
days !’ cried Georgie ; ‘it seems quite a long time 
since we saw her. If she does not come this after- 
noon, or send any message, we must go Lome ON: 
Agnes, and look after her.’ 

But no Nellie arrived that day. The next found 
her, as usual, in the old library. Her first proceeding 
was to clamber up the shelves in the closet, that she 
had almost cleared the night before, and to pull down 
the pile of old newspapers that lay on the top of the 
cupboard. They all fell down in a heap on the floor. 

‘While I am perched up here,’ she thought, ‘I 
may as well feel in that gap behind the cupboard.’ 
So she made a great stretch, and thrust her hand 
down. She felt something that she supposed was a 
book ; and, dragging it out, was about to fling it down 
upon the newspapers, when she saw that it was bound 
with metal, that it had a lid and a lock. It was a 
small box. 

Almost falling headlong, in her haste to descend, 
she reached the floor, and flew to the window. Yes, 
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it was a small leather box, with ornamented corners, 
hinges, and lock of steel. Nellie became quite giddy. 
She was obliged to sit down on one of her heaps of 
rubbish ; but in a second more she was flying along 
the path, through the hall, and up the stairs to her 
father’s dressing-room. She burst in without cere- 
mony, gasping, ‘The box! the box! Oh! dear papa, 
I have actually found it! Look! this is it—‘ A small 
leather box.” The will, of course, is inside it. Do, 
dear papa, open it quickly!’ And Nellie laid her 
head and the box together on her father’s knee, half 
sobbing and half laughing. 

_ My dear child,’ he said quietly, ‘do not put your- 
self into such an excitement. What makes you think 
this is the lost ‘‘ Will” box? and where did you find 
it ?” 

‘I found it, papa,’ said Nellie, ‘behind a httle 
cupboard in one of the book-closets in the old library. 
I can imagine it was set on the top, as a nice safe 
place; and when somebody squeezed in a whole pile 
of newspapers, this box was pushed down behind. 
What other small leather box, papa, was likely to be 
there ? and that was the room he always sat in when 
the will was made. Mr. Ashby examined the box 
carefully.’ 

‘One thing is certain, Nellie,’ he said, ‘that it is 
firmly locked with an excellent lock. Where are we 
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to find the key ? And supposing we do find the key, 
would it not be better to send for Mr. Norland’s 
lawyer, and desire him to open it, and take charge 
of this slippery will, if indeed it is in the box? Sup- 
posing it were empty !’ 

‘Oh! papa,’ exclaimed Nellie, springing up, and 
stamping her foot impatiently, ‘do not suppose such 
disagreeable things. But yes, let us go directly with 
it to Mr. Peters at Barnley. I know that is the man, 
because they thought he might have had the will 
when it was first missed.’ 

‘But, my dear,’ said her father, ‘I am not half 
shaved. Let me finish dressing, and let us breakfast, 
then I will consider whether to send a note to Mr. 
Peters, or to drive over.’ | 

‘Oh! papa,’ cried Nellie, ‘it is not nearly eight 
o'clock yet ; how can I wait till past nine, before you 
even decide what to doP I shall be quite wild! 
Please, dear papa, make haste and dress, and let me 
order your breakfast at eight, and then let us start 
directly. Please,’ she repeated, with her hand on the 
lock, ‘I will go and order the dog-cart to be ready 
in half an hour.’ 

Mr. Ashby smiled at her impatience; and Nellie, 
taking the smile for consent, flew away, carrying the 
precious box tightly under her arm. First, she ordered 
the breakfast to be prepared immediately ; then she 
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ran out to the stables, and begged the coachman to 
have the dog-cart made ready as fast as possible. 
Then she rushed upstairs again to her mother’s room. 
Mrs. Ashby was still in bed. 

‘Mamma!’ exclaimed Nellie, tearing back the 
curtain, ‘I have found something that may be of the 
greatest consequence ; and papa and I are going to 
drive into Barnley immediately, to see Mr. Norland’s 
lawyer about it. So, dear mamma, you will have to 
breakfast alone to-day ; but we shall soon be back, 
and then you shall hear all particulars.’ And, feeling 
that she had not patience then to explain all, she 
kissed her mother and ran away again. She did not 
wait long for her father, and instantly set before him 
his cup of coffee. 

‘You are a dear, good papa,’ she cried, ‘to make 
such haste. Now, confess that you are in as much 
curiosity almost as I am, to see the contents of this 
important box !’ 

‘I have some cunosity, I confess,’ said Mr. Ashby ; 
‘and I am highly diverted at the fact of your having 
groped out this mystery, when those to whom it was 
of such vital consequence overlooked it. But still, 
I think it quite possible that this may not be the 
right box, and even then the will may not be in it.’ 

‘Oh! papa, don’t say such a thing. Look at it, 
with its queer, old-fashioned hinges and lock. It has 
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* Lost Will” written on every inch of it. And if you 
had seen the place it was in! I do not wonder that 
Lady Constance did not climb up to the top of the 
bookshelves, and thrust her arm into a place full of 
cobwebs and dust. Now you are ready, are you not? 
May I fetch all the bunches of small keys out of your 
desk P’ 

‘I will get them,’ replied her father, ‘whilst you 
get your hat; for you do not intend to drive to 
Barnley bareheaded, do you?’ Nellie laughed. ~ 

“I had indeed forgotten,’ she said, ‘what a dirty 
figure I am; but I will not be two minutes ;’ and 
before five had elapsed, she was seated beside her 
father, driving down the park. It was about half-an- © 
hour’s drive in the light dog-cart with its strong swift 
horse. Mr. Peters looked rather amazed at the sight 
of visitors, just as he was sitting down to his break- 
fast. 

‘We shall not detain you above a few minutes, I 
believe,’ said Mr. Ashby. ‘My daughter has found a 
small leather box, which she imagines to be the same 
which was supposed to contain old Mr. Norland’s 
will, and which could not be found when Mr. Oliver 
arrived at home.’ 

Nellie produced her treasure. 

‘I recognise the box!’ exclaimed Mr. Peters. 
‘Yes, that is the very box in which the will was once 
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locked. Bless me! it will be singular should it still 
be there. But who has the key ?’ 

‘I brought with me,’ said Mr. Ashby, ‘a quantity 
of small keys that were left in the library drawers, 
thinking it might be among them. If it is not, I shall 
leave it to your discretion whether it is proper to 
break the lock.’ 

‘I think,’ replied Mr. Peters, ‘that I should be 
justified in doing so, for the will may no longer be 
there, and it would be unreasonable to bring home 
Mr. Norland only on the supposition. And if it is 
there, Mr. Oliver is no longer the possessor.’ 

Nellie, with trembling hands, turned over the 
bunches of keys, selecting all she thought looked 
most likely. After trying at least a dozen, one fitted, 
which smoothly opened the lock. 

* Here it is!’ cried Mr. Peters, drawing out a folded 
parchment ; ‘ the very will that I drew up for him my- » 
self, and saw him sign. Norland Abbey belongs to 
Mr. Frederic Norland! Am I to congratulate you, 
Miss Ashby, on this discovery? You appear to be 
pleased with the result.’ , 

‘Pleased !’ cried Nellie, ‘I never was so happy in 
my life. I had a conviction all along that I should 
find it. You are quite sure, Mr. Peters, that it is the 
right will ?’ 

Mr. Peters unfolded the parchment, showing her 
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the commencement: ‘I give and bequeath to my dear 
nephew, Frederic Norland, entirely and unreservedly, 
the whole of the estate entitled Norland Abbey.’ 

Neilie started up. ‘ Now, dear papa,’ she exclaimed, 
‘ you will come with me round by the South Lodge, to 
show this box and its contents to poor Constance.’ 

‘I thought, my dear,’ said her father, ‘ that it would 
be best to leave the box here with Mr. Peters, and 
let him communicate with both the Mr. Norlands, for 
it really is not my business to meddle with the affair.’ 

‘But oh! papa,’ cried Nellie, ‘ pray let me show it 
to Constance, and then, if you like, I will drive over 
myself this afternoon to give it to Mr. Peters’ charge ; 
and it is quite useless to write to Mr. Fred Norland, 
because he is on the voyage home. It would be 
better to let Mr. Brand know, because he is going next 
week to take a house in London for Mr. Norland.’ 

‘Then I should say,’ observed Mr. Peters, ‘ that it 
would be well Mr. Brand should know of the existence 
of this will.’ 

‘Then let me take it, papa, first to Constance and 
then to Mr. Brand. Afterwards we will give it to Mr. 
Peters’ safe keeping. You know, papa, I found it, so 
I have a right to say a little about it.’ 

‘But suppose, my dear,’ said her father, ‘ that you 
were to lose it? It was found in my house—mine for 
the time being,—and I should incur very just blame 
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if I allowed my daughter to run about the country 
with it, and lose it!’ 

‘Then, sir,’ said Mr. Peters good-naturedly, ‘if you 
will allow me to take my breakfast, I will, if you 
please, accompany you to the South Lodge, as Miss 
Ashby seems so anxious to show the box to her young 
friend, who certainly is a party deeply interested.’ 

‘Thank you, Mr. Peters,’ cried Nellie, clapping her 
hands, ‘that is very kind of you; and I will promise 
to drive you home again ;-or perhaps you will go on 
to Mr. Brand’s, and show it to him too !’ 

‘Pray do,’ said Mr. Ashby. ‘I would much rather 
not appear at all in the matter. There, give him the 
box, my dear Nellie; you have done with it now. 
Take your breakfast, sir; I will read the newspaper 
meantime.’ ) 

Mr. Peters was not long over the meal, and then 
they took their way to the Lodge. | 

‘Sit in front, Mr. Peters,’ said Nellie; ‘the back 
seat is very small ;’ and she mounted before he had 
time to remonstrate. 

‘Now,’ said Mr. Ashby, as they stopped before 
Mrs. Walton’s door, ‘I will walk home, and leave 
the dog-cart at your service ; and when you have seen 
Constance and Mr. Brand, my dear Nellie, and have 
taken Mr. Peters home again, I suppose I shall hear 
how your friends took the news. Good-bye.’ 
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Nellie rang the bell. 

‘You will let me carry it in and show it to Con- 
stance,’ she said, taking the box from Mr. Peters’ 
hands. | 

‘Perhaps you would rather go in alone,’ said Mr. 
Peters. ‘I will trust you for a few minutes.’ 

‘ Thank you!’ cried Nellie ; and she hastily entered, 
leaving Mr. Peters seated in the carriage. Nellie 
tapped at the drawing-room door, and then peeped in. 
They were all three looking at some new music just 
arrived. 

‘Nellie!’ exclaimed Georgie, ‘we seldom see you 
so early; I am delighted. But what is the matter? 
You look as if you had something to tell.’ 

‘So I have,’ cried Nellie, ‘a wonderful thing to 
tell. If Constance will sit by me, I will tell her, for 
it concerns her.’ 

‘Is it possible,’ cried Agnes, ‘that you have suc- 
ceeded ?’ | 

‘You shall hear,’ said Nellie, seating herself on the 
sofa. ‘I must tell you, Constance, that I have always 
had a sort of idea that the missing will, which left all 
to your father, was somewhere ; and I have been so 
grieved for you, and though you would not like me, I 
thought of little else. So lately I determined to search 
thoroughly, and I have groped into every corner of 
»t old wing. I will tell you some day about my 
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early morning searches. And this morning, at the 
back of an old cupboard—’ 

Constance had flushed and turned pale whilst Nellie 
was speaking, and now she almost screamed, ‘ You 
don’t mean that you have found it? Speak, speak, 
Nellie! You have found the will?’ 

‘I found a little old-fashioned leather box, fast 
locked ;’ and Nellie produced the box from beneath 
her jacket. | 

‘And the key!’ cried Georgie. 

‘Papa would not try to open it himself,’ replied 
Nellie; ‘but he was so good, he made haste and 
drove me and the box over to Mr. Peters, and he 
unlocked it; and here, just as you see, is the parch- 
ment will.’ She unfolded it, and showed them the 
beginning. Constance’s dazzled eyes caught the words, 
‘To my dear nephew, Frederic Norland ;’ and, fling- 
ing her arms round Nellie’s neck, she burst into tears 
saying, or rather trying to say— 

‘Oh! Nellie, have you indeed thought so kindly of 
me? Forgive me my naughty, my wicked behaviour 
to you.’ 

‘My dear Constance,’ said Mrs. Walton, ‘let us 
hear a little more. What did your father think 
should be done about this strangely recovered 
will ?’ 

‘Papa put it entirely into Mr. Peters’ hands. And 
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oh! poor Mr. Peters is waiting outside all this time 
in the dog-cart.’ 

‘My dear,’ exclaimed Mrs. Walton, ‘ how rude he 
must think us! Go, Agnes, and beg him to come in.’ 
Agnes soon brought in Mr. Peters. 

‘ As there was such important news to tell,’ he said, 
‘I quite expected to sit there for some time. And 
I must now congratulate you, Miss Norland, on this 
most happy discovery. And you too, madam,’ turning 
to Mrs. Walton, ‘this must give you great pleasure, 
as the friend of Lady Constance.’ 

‘I can scarcely yet believe it,’ said Mrs. Walton. 
‘It is indeed singular that Lady Constance and 
her husband should in vain have sought for this 
very box; and but for your active hands, dear 
Nellie, it would certainly have remained where it 
was, until that old wing might have been pulled 
down.’ 

‘And all that time—for years,’ cried Constance, 
‘ poor papa would have been working hard in London, 
and mamma and I miserable! Oh! Nellie, we owe 
you everything.’ 

‘I agreed with Mr. Ashby,’ said Mr. Peters, ‘that 
it would be well to show this to Mr. Brand, as it 
seems he was about to take a house in town for Mr. 
Norland, and this news might make a difference in 
Mr. Brand’s proceedings. So I thought Miss Ashby 
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would accompany me to the Vicarage, for she seems 
unwilling to lose sight of her treasure.’ 

‘Will you come with us, Constance,’ said Nellie, 
‘and hear what Mr. Brand says ?’ 

‘I think,’ interposed Mrs. Walton, ‘ that Constance 
is in far too excited a state to go with you; and I 
am sure she will be glad to hear from you, Nellie, 
what they say and propose at the Vicarage.’ 

‘May I go, mamma ?’ whispered Georgie; ‘I shall 
so enjoy seeing Mr. Brand’s surprise.’ 

‘Please,’ added Nellie; and Georgie, receiving a 
nod, ran off for her hat, and was down again before 
Mr. Peters had made his adieus. 

Away they drove again to the Vicarage; and as 
they went, Nellie recounted to Georgie and Mr. 
Peters how she had searched through all the old 
papers on the floor of the library ; how she had turned 
over the study table to search for secret drawers ; and 
how she had determined, after the old library, to 
ransack every book in the new. 

The rector was at home, and the party was ushered 
into his study. He looked up from his books with 
some surprise. 

‘This is rather an unusual combination,’ he said, 
laughing ; ‘my merry Georgie and Miss Ashby mak- 
ing a morning visit with the grave lawyer !’ . 

‘We come on a merry matter, though at the same 
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time a serious one,’ said Mr. Peters. ‘This most 
energetic young lady, having a sort of presentiment 
that Mr. Norland’s lost will was somewhere in the 
Abbey, has actually ferreted it out, in its original box ; 
and here it is. Mr. Ashby wishes to hand it over 
entirely to my care; and I thought, as you are 
in constant correspondence with Mr. Norland, you 
would be the mght person to convey to him the in- 
telligence that he 1s now again the possessor of the 
Abbey.’ And Mr. Peters laid the box before him. 

‘Marvellous!’ cried Mr. Brand, taking it up, and 
examining it all over. ‘Let me look at the parch- 
ment. Are you sure it is all nght ?’ 

‘Certain,’ said Mr. Peters. ‘It was written out in 
my own office, and I witnessed his signature, together 
with his old butler. Right enough!’ And he dis- 
played the writing before Mr. Brand. 

‘His own signature indeed, poor old man! How 
could he be so mischievous as to hide it, where 
even Lady Constance could not find it? I give you 
boundless credit,’ he said, turning to Nellie. ‘ You 
have replaced a good man where he ought to be. 
Of course I shall not take the house in London. I 
shall go to meet them at Falmouth, and bring them 
here, till—’ And he looked at Nellie. 

‘Till we tum out,’ said Nellie, laughing. ‘I sup- 
pose we must do that as soon as possible, as Mr. 
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Oliver had no right to let us the house. What will 
he say to me, I wonder ?’ 

‘Ah! he must be written to at once,’ said Mr. 
Peters. ‘I suppose his bankers will know his ad- 
dress.’ 

‘I believe that nothing more can be done until 
Fred Norland arrives,’ said Mr. Brand, ‘and that 
will be in about three weeks. Probably he will know 
where his cousin is.’ 

‘Well then,’ said Mr. Peters, rising, ‘I must get 
back to my office again. These early doings are 
quite a novelty to me.’ 

‘Please stay a few minutes longer,’ cried Georgie, 
‘till I run and tell Mrs. Brand ;’ and away went both 
girls. 

Mrs. Brand received their news with enough asto- 
nishment and delight to satisfy even Georgie. But 
she said there was one thing in the affair that did not 
please her, which was, that her young friends at the 
Lodge would lose their companion. 

‘ And I,’ she said, ‘shall miss a most kind helper 
in my parish matters. Mrs. Ashby will be a loss to 
my village.’ 

Nellie coloured with pleasure. ‘ And I,’ she said, 
‘shall be very sorry to leave the dear old Abbey. I 
suppose there is always a bad side to everything.’ 


Mr. Peters sent a message to say he really could 
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Oliver had no right to let us the house. What will 
he say to me, I wonder ?’ 

‘Ah! he must be written to at once,’ said Mr. 
Peters. ‘I suppose his bankers will know his ad- 
dress.’ 

‘I believe that nothing more can be done until 
Fred Norland arrives,’ said Mr. Brand, ‘and that 
will be in about three weeks. Probably he will know 
where his cousin is.’ 

‘Well then,’ said Mr. Peters, rising, ‘I must get 
back to my office again. These early doings are 
quite a novelty to me.’ 

‘Please stay a few minutes longer,’ cried Georgie, 
‘till I run and tell Mrs. Brand ;’ and away went both 
girls. 

Mrs. Brand received their news with enough asto- 
nishment and delight to satisfy even Georgie. But 
she said there was one thing in the affzir that did not 
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time a serious one,’ said Mr. Peters. ‘This most 
energetic young lady, having a sort of presentiment 
that Mr. Norland’s lost will was somewhere in the 
Abbey, has actually ferreted it out, in its original box ; 
and here it is. Mr. Ashby wishes to hand it over 
entirely to my care; and I thought, as you are 
in constant correspondence with Mr. Norland, you 
would be the nght person to convey to him the in- 
telligence that he is now again the possessor of the 
Abbey.’ And Mr. Peters laid the box before him. 

‘Marvellous!’ cried Mr. Brand, taking it up, and 
examining it all over. ‘Let me look at the parch- 
ment. Are you sure it is all nght ?’ 

‘Certain,’ said Mr. Peters. ‘It was written out in 

my own office, and I witnessed his signature, together 
with his old butler. Right enough!’ And he dis- 
played the writing before Mr. Brand. 
_ ©His own signature indeed, poor old man! How 
could he be so mischievous as to hide it, where 
even Lady Constance could not find it? I give you 
boundless credit,’ he said, turning to Nellie. ‘ You 
have replaced a good man where he ought to be. 
Of course I shall not take the house in London. I 
shall go to meet them at Falmouth, and bring them 
here, till—’ And he looked at Nellie. 

‘Till we turn out,’ said Nellie, laughing. ‘I sup- 
pose we must do that as soon as possible, as Mr. 
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Oliver had no right to let us the house. What will 
he say to me, I wonder ?’ 

‘Ah! he must be written to at once,’ said Mr. 
Peters. ‘I suppose his bankers will know his ad- 
dress.’ 

‘I believe that nothing more can be done until 
Fred Norland arrives,’ said Mr. Brand, ‘and that 
will be in about three weeks. Probably he will know 
where his cousin is.’ 

‘Well then,’ said Mr. Peters, rising, ‘I must get 
back to my office again. These early doings are 
quite a novelty to me.’ 

‘Please stay a few minutes longer,’ cried Georgie, 
‘till I run and tell Mrs. Brand ;’ and away went both 
girls. 

Mrs. Brand received their news with enough asto- 
nishment and delight to satisfy even Georgie. But 
she said there was one thing in the affair that did not 
please her, which was, that her young friends at the 
Lodge would lose their companion. 

‘And I,’ she said, ‘ shall miss a most kind helper 
in my parish matters. Mrs. Ashby will be a loss to 
my village.’ 

Nellie coloured with pleasure. ‘And I,’ she said, 
‘shall be very sorry to leave the dear old Abbey. I 
suppose there is always a bad side to everything.’ 


Mr. Peters sent a message to say he really could 
P 
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not wait a moment longer; so the two girls bade 
adieu to them, and they took their way home again. 

‘You will come in,’ said Georgie, as they stopped 
at the Lodge. 

‘No,’ replied Nellie, ‘I must hasten home, for I 
have scarcely seen mamma to-day, and it will be 
luncheon time by the time I reach the Abbey. You 
will take luncheon with me, Mr. Peters ; will you not?’ 

‘Indeed I must also say that I need to hurry 
home,’ he said ; ‘but if you will trust me with groom 
and dog-cart, I will release you from your promise to 
take me home again.’ 

‘Then I think I will say good-bye to you here,’ 
returned Nellie, ‘and to my dear box also.’ 

Mr. Peters waved his hand to them, and drove off. 

‘I cannot come in with you,’ said Nellie. ‘I do 
not know what mamma will say to me for my morn- 
ing’s work. If I can, I will run down this afternoon, 
or at any rate to-morrow. Suppose you do this, 
ask Constance to come up with you, and have early 
tea with me in her own old room. She will not 
object, now that probably she will so soon inhabit it 
again.’ 

' Very well,’ said Georgie ; and they parted. 

When Nellie reached home, she went to the draw- 
ing-room, where her mother sat working. 

‘Have you seen papa ?’ asked Nellie. 
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‘Yes,’ her mother replied, ‘ for a few minutes only ; 
and he told me that the lost will, which would have 
secured this place to Mr. Frederic Norland, has been 
strangely found, and that you could tell me all about 
it. So, sit down quickly, Nellie, and let me hear. 
Was it that that took you and your father out so early 
this morning? I assure you I felt quite deserted, 
breakfasting here all alone, and knowing nothing of 
what had happened.’ 

‘Dear mamma,’ said Nellie, ‘it was quite my fault, 
and very thoughtless, to hurry away without telling 
you. I teased papa to breakfast and go with me to 
Barnley ; for I found the will, mamma, this morning, 
when I was rummaging for it in the old library.’ 

‘Then you were actually looking for it?’ said her 
mother. ‘ What put it into your head that it was in 
existence at all?’ 

‘I have so often heard Agnes and Georgie talk 
about it, mamma,’ replied Nellie, ‘and it always 
seemed to me so very odd that such a will should 
have been destroyed, especially as the box, too, was 
missing in which it was always kept, that I felt sure it 
must be hidden somewhere. And for many mornings 
past, mamma, I have spent two hours groping in all 
the odd corners in the old wing, where Mr. Norland 
lived at the time the will was made. And at last I 
found it fallen down behind an old cupboard. So I 
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the commencement: ‘I give and bequeath to my dear 
nephew, Frederic Norland, entirely and unreservedly, 
the whole of the estate entitled Norland Abbey.’ 
Nellie started up. ‘ Now, dear papa,’ she exclaimed, 
‘ you will come with me round by the South Lodge, to 
show this box and its contents to poor Constance.’ 

‘I thought, my dear,’ said her father, ‘ that it would 
be best to leave the box here with Mr. Peters, and 
let him communicate with both the Mr. Norlands, for 
it really is not my business to meddle with the affair.’ 

‘But oh! papa,’ cried Nellie, ‘ pray let me show it 
to Constance, and then, if you like, I will drive over 
myself this afternoon to give it to Mr. Peters’ charge ; 
and it is quite useless to write to Mr. Fred Norland, 
because he is on the voyage home. It would be 
better to let Mr. Brand know, because he is going next 
week to take a house in London for Mr. Norland.’ 

‘Then I should say,’ observed Mr. Peters, ‘ that it 
would be well Mr. Brand should know of the existence 
of this will.’ 

‘Then let me take it, papa, first to Constance and 
then to Mr. Brand. Afterwards we will give it to Mr. 
Peters’ safe keeping. You know, papa, I found it, so 
I have a right to say a little about it.’ 

‘But suppose, my dear,’ said her father, ‘that you 
were to lose it? It was found in my house—mine for 
the time being,—and I should incur very just blame 
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if I allowed my daughter to run about the country 
with it, and lose it!’ 

‘Then, sir,’ said Mr. Peters good-naturedly, ‘if you 
will allow me to take my breakfast, I will, if you 
please, accompany you to the South Lodge, as Miss 
Ashby seems so anxious to show the box to her young 
friend, who certainly is a party deeply interested.’ 

‘Thank you, Mr. Peters,’ cried Nellie, clapping her 
hands, ‘that is very kind of you; and I will promise 
to drive you home again ;-or perhaps you will go on 
to Mr. Brand’s, and show it to him too !’ 

‘Pray do,’ said Mr. Ashby. ‘I would much rather 
not appear at all in the matter. There, give him the 
box, my dear Nellie; you have done with it now. 
Take your breakfast, sir; I will read the newspaper 
meantime.’ | 

Mr. Peters was not long over the meal, and then 
they took their way to the Lodge. 

‘Sit in front, Mr. Peters,’ said Nellie; ‘the back 
seat is very small ;’ and she mounted before he had 
time to remonstrate. 

‘Now,’ said Mr. Ashby, as they stopped before 
Mrs. Walton’s door, ‘I will walk home, and leave 
the dog-cart at your service ; and when you have seen 
Constance and Mr. Brand, my dear Nellie, and have 
taken Mr. Peters home again, I suppose I shall hear 
how your friends took the news. Good-bye.’ 
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Nellie rang the bell. 

‘You will let me carry it in and show it to Con- 
stance,’ she said, taking the box from Mr. Peters’ 
hands. | 

‘Perhaps you would rather go in alone,’ said Mr. 
Peters. ‘I will trust you for a few minutes.’ 

‘ Thank you!’ cried Nellie ; and she hastily entered, 
leaving Mr. Peters seated in the carriage. Nellie 
tapped at the drawing-room door, and then peeped in. 
They were all three looking at some new music just 
arrived. 

‘Nellie!’ exclaimed Georgie, ‘we seldom see you 
so early; I am delighted. But what is the matter? 
You look as if you had something to tell.’ 

‘So I have,’ cried Nellie, ‘a wonderful thing to 
tell. If Constance will sit by me, I will tell her, for 
it concerns her.’ 

‘Is it possible,’ cried Agnes, ‘that you have suc- 
ceeded ?’ | 

‘You shall hear,’ said Nellie, seating herself on the 
sofa. ‘I must tell you, Constance, that I have always 
had a sort of idea that the missing will, which left all 
to your father, was somewhere ; and I have been so 
grieved for you, and though you would not like me, I 
thought of little else. So lately I determined to search 
thoroughly, and I have groped into every corner of 
that old wing. I will tell you some day about my 
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early morning searches. And this morning, at the 
back of an old cupboard—’ 

Constance had flushed and turned pale whilst Nellie 
was speaking, and now she almost screamed, ‘ You 
don’t mean that you have found it? Speak, speak, 
Nellie! You have found the will?’ 

‘I found a little old-fashioned leather box, fast 
locked ;’ and Nellie produced the box from beneath 
her jacket. 

‘And the key!’ cried Georgie. 

‘Papa would not try to open it himself,’ replied 
Nellie; ‘but he was so good, he made haste and 
drove me and the box over to Mr. Peters, and he 
unlocked it ; and here, just as you see, 1s the parch- 
ment will.’ She unfolded it, and showed them the 
beginning. Constance’s dazzled eyes caught the words, 
‘To my dear nephew, Frederic Norland ;’ and, fling- 
ing her arms round Nellie’s neck, she burst into tears 
saying, or rather trying to say— 

‘Oh! Nellie, have you indeed thought so kindly of 
me? Forgive me my naughty, my wicked behaviour 
to you.’ 

‘My dear Constance,’ said Mrs. Walton, ‘let us 
hear a little more. What did your father think 
should be done about this strangely recovered 
will ?’ 

‘Papa put it entirely into Mr. Peters’ hands. And 
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oh! poor Mr. Peters is waiting outside all this time 
in the dog-cart.’ 

‘My dear,’ exclaimed Mrs. Walton, ‘how rude he 
must think us! Go, Agnes, and beg him to come in.’ 
Agnes soon brought in Mr. Peters. 

‘ As there was such important news to tell,’ he said, 
‘I quite expected to sit there for some time. And 
I must now congratulate you, Miss Norland, on this 
most happy discovery. And you too, madam,’ turning 
to Mrs. Walton, ‘this must give you great pleasure, 
as the friend of Lady Constance.’ 

‘I can scarcely yet believe it,’ said Mrs. Walton. 
‘It is indeed singular that Lady Constance and 
her husband should in vain have sought for this 
very box; and but for your active hands, dear 
Nellie, it would certainly have remained where it 
was, until that old wing might have been pulled © 
down.’ 

‘And all that time—for years,’ cried Constance, 
‘ poor papa would have been working hard in London, 
and mamma and I miserable! Oh! Nellie, we owe 
you everything.’ 

‘I agreed with Mr. Ashby,’ said Mr. Peters, ‘that 
it would be well to show this to Mr. Brand, as it 
seems he was about to take a house in town for Mr. 
Norland, and this news might make a difference in 
Mr. Brand’s proceedings. So I thought Miss Ashby 
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would accompany me to the Vicarage, for she seems 
unwilling to lose sight of her treasure.’ 

‘Will you come with us, Constance,’ said Nellie, 
‘and hear what Mr. Brand says ?’ 

‘I think,’ interposed Mrs. Walton, ‘ that Constance 
is in far too excited a state to go with you; and I 
am sure she will be glad to hear from you, Nellie, 
what they say and propose at the Vicarage.’ 

‘May I go, mamma ?’ whispered Georgie; ‘I shall 
so enjoy seeing Mr. Brand’s surprise.’ 

‘Please,’ added Nellie; and Georgie, receiving a 
nod, ran off for her hat, and was down again before 
Mr. Peters had made his adieus. 

Away they drove again to the Vicarage; and as 
they went, Nellie recounted to Georgie and Mr. 
Peters how she had searched through all the old 
papers on the floor of the library ; how she had turned 
over the study table to search for secret drawers ; and 
how she had determined, after the old library, to 
ransack every book in the new. 

The rector was at home, and the party was ushered 
into his study. He looked up from his books with 
some surprise. 

‘This is rather an unusual combination,’ he said, 
laughing ; ‘my merry Georgie and Miss Ashby mak- 
ing a morning visit with the grave lawyer !’ 

‘We come on a merry matter, though at the same 
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time a serious one,’ said Mr. Peters. ‘ This most 
energetic young lady, having a sort of presentiment 
that Mr. Norland’s lost will was somewhere in the 
Abbey, has actually ferreted it out, in its original box ; 
and here it is. Mr. Ashby wishes to hand it over 
entirely to my care; and I thought, as you are 
in constant correspondence with Mr. Norland, you 
would be the right person to convey to him the in- 
telligence that he is now again the possessor of the 
Abbey.’ And Mr. Peters laid the box before him. 

‘Marvellous!’ cried Mr. Brand, taking it up, and 
examining it all over. ‘Let me look at the parch- 
ment. Are you sure it is all nght ?’ 

‘Certain,’ said Mr. Peters. ‘It was written out in 

my own office, and I witnessed his signature, together 
with his old butler. Right enough!’ And he dis- 
played the writing before Mr. Brand. 
_ €His own signature indeed, poor old man! How 
could he be so mischievous as to hide it, where 
even Lady Constance could not find it? I give you 
boundless credit,’ he said, turning to Nellie. ‘ You 
have replaced a good man where he ought to be. 
Of course I shall not take the house in London. I 
shall go to meet them at Falmouth, and bring them 
here, till—’ And he looked at Nellie. 

‘Till we turn out,’ said Nellie, laughing. ‘I sup- 
pose we must do that as soon as possible, as Mr. 
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Oliver had no right to let us the house. What will 
he say to me, I wonder ?’ 

‘Ah! he must be wnitten to at once,’ said Mr. 
Peters. ‘I suppose his bankers will know his ad- 
dress.’ 

‘I believe that nothing more can be done until 
Fred Norland arrives,’ said Mr. Brand, ‘and that 
will be in about three weeks. Probably he will know 
where his cousin 1s.’ 

‘Well then,’ said Mr. Peters, rising, ‘I must get 
back to my office again. These early doings are 
quite a novelty to me.’ 

‘Please stay a few minutes longer,’ cried Georgie, 
‘till I run and tell Mrs. Brand ;’ and away went both 
girls. 

Mrs. Brand received their news with enough asto- 
nishment and delight to satisfy even Georgie. But 
she said there was one thing in the affair that did not 
please her, which was, that her young friends at the 
Lodge would lose their companion. 

‘ And I,’ she said, ‘shall miss a most kind helper 
in my parish matters. Mrs. Ashby will be a loss to 
my village.’ 

Nellie coloured with pleasure. ‘And I,’ she said, 
‘shall be very sorry to leave the dear old Abbey. I 
suppose there is always a bad side to everything.’ 


Mr. Peters sent a message to say he really could 
P 
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not wait a moment longer; so the two girls bade 
adieu to them, and they took their way home again. 

‘You will come in,’ said Georgie, as they stopped 
at the Lodge. 

‘No,’ replied Nellie, ‘I must hasten home, for I 
have scarcely seen mamma to-day, and it will be 
luncheon time by the time I reach the Abbey. You 
will take luncheon with me, Mr. Peters ; will you not?’ 

‘Indeed I must also say that I need to hurry 
home,’ he said ; ‘ but if you will trust me with groom 
and dog-cart, I will release you from your promise to 
take me home again.’ 

‘Then I think I will say good-bye to you here,’ 
returned Nellie, ‘and to my dear box also.’ 

Mr. Peters waved his hand to them, and drove off. 

‘I cannot come in with you,’ said Nellie. ‘I do 
not know what mamma will say to me for my morn- 
ing’s work. If I can, I will run down this afternoon, 
or at any rate to-morrow. Suppose you do this, 
ask Constance to come up with you, and have early 
tea with me in her own old room. She will not 
object, now that probably she will so soon inhabit it 
again.’ 

' Very well,’ said Georgie ; and they parted. 

When Nellie reached home, she went to the draw- 
ing-room, where her mother sat working. 

‘Have you seen papa ?’ asked Nellie. 
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‘Yes,’ her mother replied, ‘ for a few minutes only ; 
and he told me that the lost will, which would have 
secured this place to Mr. Frederic Norland, has been 
_ strangely found, and that you could tell me all about 
it. So, sit down quickly, Nellie, and let me hear. 
Was it that that took you and your father out so early 
this morning? I assure you I felt quite deserted, 
breakfasting here all alone, and knowing nothing of 
what had happened.’ 

‘Dear mamma,’ said Nellie, ‘it was quite my fault, 
and very thoughtless, to hurry away without telling 
you. I teased papa to breakfast and go with me to 
Barnley ; for I found the will, mamma, this morning, 
when I was rummaging for it in the old library.’ 

‘Then you were actually looking for it?’ said her 
mother. ‘What put it into your head that it was in 
existence at all ?’ 

‘I have so often heard Agnes and Georgie talk 
about it, mamma,’ replied Nellie, ‘and it always 
seemed to me so very odd that such a will should 
have been destroyed, especially as the box, too, was 
missing in which it was always kept, that I felt sure it 
must be hidden somewhere. And for many mornings 
past, mamma, I have spent two hours groping in all 
the odd corners in the old wing, where Mr. Norland 
lived at the time the will was made. And at last I 
found it fallen down behind an old cupboard. So I 
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was delighted, and in such a hurry to show it to Con- 
stance, that I could not wait till you were up. Are 
you vexed, mamma, that I have been the means of 
turning you out of this pretty comfortable place ?’ 

‘No! my dear,’ returned her mother ; ‘ how could 
I be so selfish, so wicked ?_ I rejoice that justice will 
be done. And all speak so highly both of Mr. Nor- 
land and Lady Constance that it will cause universal 
pleasure that they should be reinstated. But I do 
regret leaving the Abbey. I am just beginning to 
know and like the people about.’ 

‘Perhaps, mamma,’ said Nellie, ‘papa could find 
us another nice place in this neighbourhood.’ 

‘Well; he might look about,’ said her mother. 
‘ Now come to luncheon; you must be hungry after 
all your work this morning.’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’ said Nellie, laughing; ‘for, now I 
think of it, I believe I had no breakfast to-day.’ 

As they were finishing luncheon, Mr. Ashby came in. 

‘Well, Nellie,’ he said, ‘I suppose your friends 
were astonished and delighted at your news.’ 

‘Yes, of course, papa,’ replied Nellie. ‘ Poor 
Constance was pleased to hear that she would have 
her own nice home again, and all their friends will 
be glad to have them back. But, mamma, Mrs. 
Brand said that she and her villagers should regret 
you very much.’ 
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‘I am glad to hear,’ said Mrs. Ashby, ‘that my 
liking for them meets with a little return.’ 

‘I have a proposal to make for to-morrow,’ said 
Mr. Ashby. ‘I have heard that there is a large place 
to let or to sell on the other side of Barnley. If you 
really like this neighbourhood, let us go over to- 
morrow and look at it well, for certainly Mr. Norland 
will wish to take possession here as soon as he re- 
turns ; and though, doubtless, he will give us every 
consideration, I should not like to hinder his coming. 
Shall we look at “ The Firs? ”’ 

‘Pray do, mamma,’ cried Nellie. ‘I should be so 
glad to be near the Waltons ; and you like the place.’ 

Mrs. Ashby agreed to go the next day; and Nellie 
ran down that afternoon to tell the three girls that 
she must put off her tea until the following day. 

Mrs. Ashby only liked to go in the large carriage. 

‘This reminds me,’ cried Nellie, as she seated her- 
selt, ‘of the time we arrived here. I have scarcely 
been in this carriage since. And I feel as if I had 
quite done with my schoolroom, for this is the second 
day that I have not touched a lesson-book. But to- 
day it is your doing, mamma, bringing me out early.’ 

‘It is entirely consequent upon your own doing 
yesterday,’ said her mother ; ‘and I dare say we shall 
be very unsettled for a time. We shall have to move, 
packing and all that terrible work.’ 
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‘Never mind, mamma,’ said Nellie, ‘I will do all 
that ; only take care that you like The Firs.’ 

They did like ‘The Firs’ extremely ; and as Mr. 
Ashby now said that the sooner they moved the 
better, he paid another visit to Mr. Peters, heard 
from him that the agreement drawn up between him- 
self and Mr. Oliver Norland was absolutely good for 
nothing, and that he could not be called on for the 
rent of the Abbey. He determined to take The Firs, 
and remove there at once. The following day the 
three girls came to see Nellie. Constance kissed her 
warmly, as the others did. 

‘Welcome to your own room,’ said Nellie, gaily. 
‘It will very soon be free to you to come or go, 
because papa has made up his mind to remove 
directly ; and he is gone now to take “ The Firs.”’ 

‘Oh! Nellie,’ cried Georgie, ‘ are you really going 
to leave us, and speak so merrily about it, you 
naughty, unloving girl !’ 

‘There is nothing to look gloomy about,’ replied 
Nellie ; ‘for we are only going a few miles farther 
off, and “Sultan” will have more work—that 1s all. 
Come, let us have our tea—my last party in this 
room ; for I expect we shall be off next week. When 
papa has once made up his mind, he will not rest 
till he makes the move.’ 

After their tea, they went to the archery ground ; 
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but the evenings were now becoming very short, so 
they soon returned to the house, and amused them- 
selves by playing on the grand piano. 

‘How glad I shall be to see my dear mamma at 
that piano again !’ said Constance. ‘ And when they 
are here, and we are settled again, I want you, Nellie, 
to promise to come and stay with me.’ 

‘I will do so with pleasure,’ said Nellie, ‘if your 
mamma also wishes me to come.’ 

In ten days the Ashby family left the Abbey, and 
established themselves at ‘ The Firs.’ So Mr. Brand 
proposed that Mr. Norland and Lady Constance 
should be taken straight back to their own abode, 
and that Constance should be there to welcome 
them. Mrs. Brand came over to the Lodge, to con- 
sult Mrs. Walton about servants, and various small 
details ; the result of the consultation being, that a 
few servants were engaged, and sent into the house, 
to begin with ; and when the time drew near for the 
arrival of the voyagers, Mr. Brand went to Falmouth 
to meet them, with the welcome and unexpected news 
that, instead of going to a small abode in a London 
street, they could now retum to their own dear home. 

At the hall door, waiting to receive them, stood 
Mrs. Walton, her two girls, Constance—crying with 
delight and excitement,—and Mrs. Brand. When 
Constance found herself clasped in her mother’s arms, 
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she thought that the whole world could not contain 
so happy a girl. She insisted on taking her mother 
the next day to see Mrs. Ashby and Nellie, and to 
beg for Nellie to spend some time with her. 

‘One week,’ said her father. ‘I really cannot spare 
my Nellie more than that, even to you, Miss Norland, 
whom I believe she loves much. But she may go 
again shortly.’ 

The first thing that Constance’s father did, was to 
settle a good and sufficient income upon Oliver. 

‘You need not feel this any obligation from me, 
he wrote, ‘for I feel convinced that my uncle would 
have wished such support to be given to you, had he 
still thought you living at the time of his death. All 
his angry feelings had then passed away. And I 
need only further say, that you have always a home 
here, when you choose.’ 

Constance declared that she was so happy now, 
that she even thought she could be civil to Oliver, 
should he come back. But her powers were never 
tried, for he returned to England no more ; and, after 
an unsettled life, died, a solitary old man, in one of 
the colonies. 

Nellie became a constant visitor at the Abbey, and 
had, through life, no more firm and warm friend than 
Constance Norland. 
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was delighted, and in such a hurry to show it to Con- 
stance, that I could not wait till you were up. Are 
you vexed, mamma, that I have been the means of 
turning you out of this pretty comfortable place ?’ 

‘No! my dear,’ returned her mother ; ‘ how could 
I be so selfish, so wicked ?_ I rejoice that justice will 
be done. And all speak so highly both of Mr. Nor- 
land and Lady Constance that it will cause universal 
pleasure that they should be reinstated. But I do 
regret leaving the Abbey. I am just beginning to 
know and like the people about.’ 

‘Perhaps, mamma,’ said Nellie, ‘papa could find 
us another nice place in this neighbourhood.’ 

‘Well; he might look about,’ said her mother. 
‘ Now come to luncheon; you must be hungry after 
all your work this morning.’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’ said Nellie, laughing; ‘for, now I 
think of it, I believe I had no breakfast to-day.’ 

As they were finishing luncheon, Mr. Ashby came in. 

‘Well, Nellie,’ he said, ‘I suppose your friends 
were astonished and delighted at your news,’ 

‘Yes, of course, papa,’ replied Nellie. ‘ Poor 
Constance was pleased to hear that she would have 
her own nice home again, and all their friends will 
be glad to have them back. But, mamma, Mrs. 
Brand said that she and her villagers should regret 
you very much” 
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‘I am glad to hear,’ said Mrs. Ashby, ‘that my 
liking for them meets with a little return.’ 

-£T have a proposal to make for to-morrow,’ said 
Mr. Ashby. ‘I have heard that there is a large place 
to let or to sell on the other side of Barnley. If you 
really like this neighbourhood, let us go over to- 
morrow and look at it well, for certainly Mr. Norland 
will wish to take possession here as soon as he re- 
turns ; and though, doubtless, he will give us every 
consideration, I should not like to hinder his coming. 
Shall we look at “ The Firs ?”’ 

‘Pray do, mamma,’ cried Nellie. ‘I should be so 
glad to be near the Waltons ; and you like the place.’ 

Mrs. Ashby agreed to go the next day; and Nellie 
ran down that afternoon to tell the three girls that 
she must put off her tea until the following day. 

Mrs. Ashby only liked to go in the large carriage. 

‘This reminds me,’ cried Nellie, as she seated her- 
selt, ‘of the time we arrived here. I have scarcely 
been in this carriage since. And I feel as if I had 
quite done with my schoolroom, for this is the second 
day that I have not touched a lesson-book. But to- 
day it is your doing, mamma, bringing me out early.’ 

‘It is entirely consequent upon your own doing 
yesterday,’ said her mother ; ‘and I dare say we shall 
be very unsettled for a time. We shall have to move, 
packing and all that terrible work.’ 
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‘Never mind, mamma,’ said Nellie, ‘I will do all 
that ; only take care that you like The Firs.’ 

They did like ‘The Firs’ extremely ; and as Mr. 
Ashby now said that the sooner they moved the 
better, he paid another visit to Mr. Peters, heard 
from him that the agreement drawn up between him- 
self and Mr. Oliver Norland was absolutely good for 
nothing, and that he could not be called on for the 
rent of the Abbey. He determined to take The Firs, 
and remove there at once. The following day the 
three girls came to see Nellie. Constance kissed her 
warmly, as the others did. 

‘Welcome to your own room,’ said Nellie, gaily. 
‘It will very soon be free to you to come or go, 
because papa has made up his mind to remove 
directly ; and he is gone now to take “ The Firs.”’ 

‘Oh! Nellie,’ cried Georgie, ‘ are you really going 
to leave us, and speak so merrily about it, you 
naughty, unloving girl !’ 

‘There is nothing to look gloomy about,’ replied 
Nellie ; ‘for we are only going a few miles farther 
off, and “Sultan” will have more work—that is all. 
Come, let us have our tea—my last party in this 
room ; for I expect we shall be off next week. When 
papa has once made up his mind, he will not rest 
till he makes the move.’ 

After their tea, they went to the archery ground ; 
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but the evenings were now becoming very short, so 
they soon returned to the house, and amused them- 
selves by playing on the grand piano. 

‘ How glad I shall be to see my dear mamma at 
that piano again !’ said Constance. ‘ And when they 
are here, and we are settled again, I want you, Nellie, 
to promise to come and stay with me.’ 

‘I will do so with pleasure,’ said Nellie, ‘if your 
mamma also wishes me to come.’ 

In ten days the Ashby family left the Abbey, and 
established themselves at ‘The Firs.’ So Mr. Brand 
proposed that Mr. Norland and Lady Constance 
should be taken straight back to their own abode, 
and that Constance should be there to welcome 
them. Mrs. Brand came over to the Lodge, to con- 
sult Mrs. Walton about servants, and various small 
details ; the result of the consultation being, that a 
few servants were engaged, and sent into the house, 
to begin with ; and when the time drew near for the 
arrival of the voyagers, Mr. Brand went to Falmouth 
to meet them, with the welcome and unexpected news 
that, instead of going to a small abode in a London 
street, they could now return to their own dear home. 

At the hall door, waiting to receive them, stood 
Mrs. Walton, her two girls, Constance—crying with 
delight and excitement,—and Mrs. Brand. When 
Constance found herself clasped in her mother’s arms, 
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oh! poor Mr. Peters is waiting outside all this time 
in the dog-cart.’ 

‘My dear,’ exclaimed Mrs. Walton, ‘how rude he 
must think us! Go, Agnes, and beg him to come in.’ 
Agnes soon brought in Mr. Peters. 

‘ As there was such important news to tell,’ he said, 
‘TI quite expected to sit there for some time. And 
I must now congratulate you, Miss Norland, on this 
most happy discovery. And you too, madam,’ turning 
to Mrs. Walton, ‘this must give you great pleasure, 
as the friend of Lady Constance.’ 

‘I can scarcely yet believe it,’ said Mrs. Walton. 
‘It is indeed singular that Lady Constance and 
her husband should in vain have sought for this 
very box; and but for your active hands, dear 
Nellie, it would certainly have remained where it 
was, until that old wing might have been pulled ~ 
down.’ 

‘And all that time—for years,’ cried Constance, 
‘ poor papa would have been working hard in London, 
and mamma and I miserable! Oh! Nellie, we owe 
you everything.’ 

‘I agreed with Mr. Ashby,’ said Mr. Peters, ‘that 
it would be well to show this to Mr. Brand, as it 
seems he was about to take a house in town for Mr. 
Norland, and this news might make a difference in 
Mr. Brand’s proceedings. So I thought Miss Ashby 
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would accompany me to the Vicarage, for she seems 
unwilling to lose sight of her treasure.’ 

‘Will you come with us, Constance,’ said Nellie, 
‘and hear what Mr. Brand says ?’ 

‘I think,’ interposed Mrs. Walton, ‘ that Constance 
is In far too excited a state to go with you; and I 
am sure she will be glad to hear from you, Nellie, 
what they say and propose at the Vicarage.’ 

‘May I go, mamma ?’ whispered Georgie; ‘I shall 
so enjoy seeing Mr. Brand’s surprise.’ 

‘Please,’ added Nellie ; and Georgie, receiving a 
nod, ran off for her hat, and was down again before 
Mr. Peters had made his adieus. 

Away they drove again to the Vicarage; and as 
they went, Nellie recounted to Georgie and Mr. 
Peters how she had searched through all the old 
papers on the floor of the library ; how she had turned 
over the study table to search for secret drawers ; and 
how she had determined, after the old library, to 
ransack every book in the new. 

The rector was at home, and the party was ushered 
into his study. He looked up from his books with 
some surprise. 

‘This is rather an unusual combination,’ he said, 
laughing ; ‘my merry Georgie and Miss Ashby mak- 
ing a morning visit with the grave lawyer !’ 

‘We come on a merry matter, though at the same 
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time a serious one,’ said Mr. Peters. ‘This most 
energetic young lady, having a sort of presentiment 
that Mr. Norland’s lost will was somewhere in the 
Abbey, has actually ferreted it out, in its original box ; 
and here it is. Mr. Ashby wishes to hand it over 
entirely to my care; and I thought, as you are 
in constant correspondence with Mr. Norland, you 
would be the right person to convey to him the in- 
telligence that he is now again the possessor of the 
Abbey.’ And Mr. Peters laid the box before him. 

‘Marvellous!’ cried Mr. Brand, taking it up, and 
examining it all over. ‘Let me look at the parch- 
ment. Are you sure it is all night ?’ 

‘Certain,’ said Mr. Peters. ‘It was written out in 

my own office, and I witnessed his signature, together 
with his old butler. Right enough!’ And he dis- 
played the writing before Mr. Brand. 
_ His own signature indeed, poor old man! How 
could he be so mischievous as to hide it, where 
even Lady Constance could not find it? I give you 
boundless credit,’ he said, turning to Nellie. ‘ You 
have replaced a good man where he ought to be. 
Of course I shall not take the house in London. I 
shall go to meet them at Falmouth, and bring them 
here, till—’ And he looked at Nellie. 

‘Till we turn out,’ said Nellie, laughing. ‘I sup- 
pose we must do that as soon as possible, as Mr. 
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Oliver had no right to let us the house. What will 
he say to me, I wonder ?’ 

‘Ah! he must be written to at once,’ said Mr. 
Peters. ‘I suppose his bankers will know his ad- 
dress.’ 

‘I believe that nothing more can be done until 
Fred Norland arrives,’ said Mr. Brand, ‘and that 
will be in about three weeks. Probably he will know 
where his cousin is.’ 

‘Well then,’ said Mr. Peters, rising, ‘I must get 
back to my office again. These early doings are 
quite a novelty to me.’ 

‘Please stay a few minutes longer,’ cried Georgie, 
‘till I run and tell Mrs. Brand ;’ and away went both 
girls. 

Mrs. Brand received their news with enough asto- 
nishment and delight to satisfy even Georgie. But 
she said there was one thing in the affair that did not 
please her, which was, that her young friends at the 
Lodge would lose their companion. 

‘And I,’ she said, ‘shall miss a most kind helper 
in my parish matters. Mrs. Ashby will be a loss to 
my village.’ 

Nellie coloured with pleasure. ‘ And I,’ she said, 
‘shall be very sorry to leave the dear old Abbey. I 
suppose there is always a bad side to everything.’ 


Mr. Peters sent a message to say he really could 
P 
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not wait a moment longer; so the two girls bade 
adieu to them, and they took their way home again. 

‘You will come in,’ said Georgie, as they stopped 
at the Lodge. 

‘No,’ replied Nellie, ‘I must hasten home, for I 
have scarcely seen mamma to-day, and it will be 
luncheon time by the time I reach the Abbey. You 
will take luncheon with me, Mr. Peters ; will you not?’ 

‘Indeed I must also say that I need to hurry 
home,’ he said ; ‘ but if you will trust me with groom 
and dog-cart, I will release you from your promise to 
take me home again.’ 

‘Then I think I will say good-bye to you here,’ . 
returned Nellie, ‘and to my dear box also.’ 

Mr. Peters waved his hand to them, and drove off. 

‘I cannot come in with you,’ said Nellie. ‘I do 
not know what mamma will say to me for my morn- 
ing’s work. If I can, I will run down this afternoon, 
or at any rate to-morrow. Suppose you do this, 
ask Constance to come up with you, and have early 
tea with me in her own old room. She will not 
object, now that probably she will so soon inhabit it 
again.’ 

' Very well,’ said Georgie ; and they parted. 

When Nellie reached home, she went to the draw- 
ing-room, where her mother sat working. 

‘Have you seen papa?’ asked Nellie. 
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‘Yes,’ her mother replied, ‘ for a few minutes only ; 
and he told me that the lost will, which would have 
secured this place to Mr. Frederic Norland, has been 
strangely found, and that you could tell me all about 
it. So, sit down quickly, Nellie, and let me hear. 
Was it that that took you and your father out so early 
this morning? I assure you I felt quite deserted, 
breakfasting here all alone, and knowing nothing of 
what had happened.’ 

‘Dear mamma,’ said Nellie, ‘it was quite my fault, 
and very thoughtless, to hurry away without telling 
you. I teased papa to breakfast and go with me to 
Barnley ; for I found the will, mamma, this morning, 
when I was rummaging for it in the old library.’ 

‘Then you were actually looking for it?’ said her 
mother. ‘What put it into your head that it was in 
existence at all?’ 

‘I have so often heard Agnes and Georgie talk 
about it, mamma,’ replied Nellie, ‘and it always 
seemed to me so very odd that such a will should 
have been destroyed, especially as the box, too, was 
missing in which it was always kept, that I felt sure it 
must be hidden somewhere. And for many mornings 
past, mamma, I have spent two hours groping in all 
the odd corners in the old wing, where Mr. Norland 
lived at the time the will was made. And at last I 
found it fallen down behind an old cupboard. So I 
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was delighted, and in such a hurry to show it to Con- 
stance, that I could not wait till you were up. Are 
you vexed, mamma, that I have been the means of 
turning you out of this pretty comfortable place ?’ 

‘No! my dear,’ returned her mother ; ‘how could 
I be so selfish, so wicked ?_ I rejoice that justice will 
be done. And all speak so highly both of Mr. Nor- 
land and Lady Constance that it will cause universal 
pleasure that they should be reinstated. But I do 
regret leaving the Abbey. I am just beginning to 
know and like the people about.’ 

‘Perhaps, mamma,’ said Nellie, ‘papa could find 
us another nice place in this neighbourhood.’ 

‘Well; he might look about,’ said her mother. 
‘ Now come to luncheon; you must be hungry after 
all your work this morning.’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’ said Nellie, laughing; ‘for, now I 
think of it, I believe I had no breakfast to-day.’ 

As they were finishing luncheon, Mr. Ashby came in. 

‘Well, Nellie,’ he said, ‘I suppose your friends 
were astonished and delighted at your news.’ 

‘Yes, of course, papa,’ replied Nellie. ‘ Poor 
Constance was pleased to hear that she would have 
her own nice home again, and all their friends will 
be glad to have them back. But, mamma, Mrs. 
Brand said that she and her villagers should regret 
you very much.’ 
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‘I am glad to hear,’ said Mrs. Ashby, ‘that my 
liking for them meets with a little return.’ 

‘I have a proposal to make for to-morrow,’ said 
Mr. Ashby. ‘I have heard that there is a large place 
to let or to sell on the other side of Barnley. If you 
really like this neighbourhood, let us go over to- 
morrow and look at it well, for certainly Mr. Norland 
will wish to take possession here as soon as he re- 
turns ; and though, doubtless, he will give us every 
consideration, I should not like to hinder his coming. 
Shall we look at “ The Firs ?”’ 

‘Pray do, mamma,’ cried Nellie. ‘I should be so 
glad to be near the Waltons; and you like the place.’ 

Mrs. Ashby agreed to go the next day; and Nellie 
ran down that afternoon to tell the three girls that 
she must put off her tea until the following day. 

Mrs. Ashby only liked to go in the large carriage. 

‘This reminds me,’ cried Nellie, as she seated her- 
selt, ‘of the time we arrived here. I have scarcely 
been in this carriage since. And I feel as if I had 
quite done with my schoolroom, for this is the second 
day that I have not touched a lesson-book. But to- 
day it is your doing, mamma, bringing me out early.’ 

‘It is entirely consequent upon your own doing 
yesterday,’ said her mother ; ‘and I dare say we shall 
be very unsettled for a time. We shall have to move, 
packing and all that ternble work.’ 
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‘Never mind, mamma,’ said Nellie, ‘I will do all 
that ; only take care that you like The Firs.’ 

They did like ‘The Firs’ extremely ; and as Mr. 
Ashby now said that the sooner they moved the 
better, he paid another visit to Mr. Peters, heard 
from him that the agreement drawn up between him- 
self and Mr. Oliver Norland was absolutely good for 
nothing, and that he could not be called on for the 
rent of the Abbey. He determined to take The Firs, 
and remove there at once. The following day the 
three girls came to see Nellie. Constance kissed her 
warmly, as the others did. 

‘Welcome to your own room,’ said Nellie, gaily. 
‘It will very soon be free to you to come or go, 
because papa has made up his mind to remove 
directly ; and he is gone now to take “ The Firs.”’ 

‘Oh! Nellie,’ cried Georgie, ‘ are you really going 
to leave us, and speak so merrily about it, you 
naughty, unloving girl !’ 

‘There is nothing to look gloomy about,’ replied 
Nellie ; ‘for we are only going a few miles farther 
off, and “Sultan” will have more work—that is all. 
Come, let us have our tea—my last party in this 
room ; for I expect we shall be off next week. When 
papa has once made up his mind, he will not rest 
till he makes the move.’ 

After their tea, they went to the archery ground ; 
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but the evenings were now becoming very short, so 
they soon returned to the house, and amused them- 
selves by playing on the grand piano. 

‘How glad I shall be to see my dear mamma at 
that piano again !’ said Constance. ‘ And when they 
are here, and we are settled again, I want you, Nellie, 
to promise to come and stay with me.’ 

‘I will do so with pleasure,’ said Nellie, ‘if your 
mamma also wishes me to come.’ 

In ten days the Ashby family left the Abbey, and 
established themselves at ‘The Firs.’ So Mr. Brand 
proposed that Mr. Norland and Lady Constance 
should be taken straight back to their own abode, 
and that Constance should be there to welcome 
them. Mrs. Brand came over to the Lodge, to con- 
sult Mrs. Walton about servants, and various small 
details ; the result of the consultation being, that a 
few servants were engaged, and sent into the house, 
to begin with ; and when the time drew near for the 
arrival of the voyagers, Mr. Brand went to Falmouth 
to meet them, with the welcome and unexpected news 
that, instead of going to a small abode in a London 
street, they could now return to their own dear home. 

At the hall door, waiting to receive them, stood 
Mrs. Walton, her two girls, Constance—crying with 
delight and excitement,—and Mrs. Brand. When 
Constance found herself clasped in her mother’s arms, 
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she thought that the whole world could not contain 
so happy a girl. She insisted on taking her mother 
the next day to see Mrs. Ashby and Nellie, and to 
beg for Nellie to spend some time with her. 

‘One week,’ said her father. ‘I really cannot spare 
my Nellie more than that, even to you, Miss Norland, 
whom I believe she loves much. But she may go 
again shortly.’ 

The first thing that Constance’s father did, was to 
settle a good and sufficient income upon Oliver. 

‘You need not feel this any obligation from me,’ 
he wrote, ‘for I feel convinced that my uncle would 
have wished such support to be given to you, had he 
still thought you living at the time of his death. All 
his angry feelings had then passed away. And I 
need only further say, that you have always a home 
here, when you choose.’ 

Constance declared that she was so happy now, 
that she even thought she could be civil to Oliver, 
should he come back. But her powers were never 
tried, for he returned to England no more ; and, after 
an unsettled life, died, a solitary old man, in one of 
the colonies. 

Nellie became a constant visitor at the Abbey, and 
had, through life, no more firm and warm friend than 
Constance Norland. 
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‘‘ Fresh and racy is the matter brought together.” —Athenaum. 

‘¢ There is not a chapter in the whole work in which instructive matter is 
not found.”—London Review. 

‘¢ A book which ought to find a place in one of the ‘nooks and corners’ of 
every library.”—The Reliquary. 


STRANGE STORIES OF THE ANIMAL WORLD: 
8 Book of Curious Contributions to Natural History. By 
Joan Timss. With Seven Illustrations by Zwecxer, &c. 
Post 8vo, price 6s. cloth; 6s. 6d. gilt edges. 
‘* Among all the books of the season that will be studied with profit and 


pleasure, there is not one more meritorious in aim, or more successful in 
execution.” —A theng@um. 


LADY BOUNTIFUL’S LEGACY 


TO HER FamILy AND FRIENDS: a Book of Practical 
Instructions and Duties, Counsels, and Experiences in 
Housekeeping and Domestic Management. Post 8vo, price 
6s. cloth elegant; 7s. bevelled boards, gilt edges. 

‘¢ When it is remembered that the sum total of our worldly happiness rests 
with the comforts and amenities of home life, the true value of the teaching 
in this book cannot fail of being fully appreciated.”—Morning Post. 

‘‘There is something to be found in this Volume about every thing which 
concerns the household.”—Churchman. 


CHARLES BENNETT'S LAST WORK. 


LIGHTSOME AND THE LITTLE GOLDEN LADY. 


Written and illustrated by C. H. Bennerr. Twenty-four 
Engravings. Feap. 4to, price 3s. Gd. cloth elegant; 4s. 6d. 
coloured, gilt edges. 


‘¢ The work of a man who is sure to put some touch of a peculiar genius 
into whatever he does.”"—Pali Mali Gazette. 

‘‘There is rare fun for the little ones, and there is genius in the fun.”— 
Nonconformist. 


CASIMIR, THE LITTLE EXILE. 


By CaRo.ine PEACHEY. With Illustrations by C. Sranron. 
Post 8vo, price 4s. Gd. cloth elegant; 5s. gilt edges. 


‘“‘The tone of ‘Casimir’ is healthy, and the story will be found no less 
beneficial than interesting.”—A thenaum., 


LUCY’S CAMPAIGN : 


a Story of Adventure. By Mary and CatHERINE Leg, 
With Illustrations by Gzorce Hay. Fceap. 8vo, price 3s. 
cloth elegant; 3s. 6d. gilt edges. 


“The adventures ‘Lucy’ goes through are detailed in a remarkably 
agreeable manner.” —ZJkhe Queen. 
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GERTY AND MAY. | 
By the Author of ‘ Granny’s Story Box.”” With Illustrations 
by M. L. Vinrtne. Super-royal l6mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth 
extra; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


‘“‘A charming book for children. Though the story is full of fun, the 
moral is never lost sight of.”—Literary Churchman. 


BY THE HON. MISS BETHELL. 


HELEN IN SWITZERLAND. 
By the Hon. Auveusta BetHELL. With Illustrations by 
E. WHYMPER. Super-royal 16mo, price 3s. 6a. cloth extra ; 
4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


‘¢ A pleasant variety of local legend and history, mingled with the incidents 
of travel.” — The Spectator. 


ECHOES OF AN OLD BELL, 
AND OTHER TALES OF Farry Lore. Illustrations by F. W. 
Key. Price 3s. 6d. cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


‘A delightful book of well-conceived and elegantly-written fairy tales.“— 
Literary Churchman. 


WILD ROSES ; 


or, Simpce Stories or Country Lire. By Frances 
FREELING BropeErir. With Illustrations by H. ANELaAy. 
Post 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth elegant; 4s. gilt edges. 


‘Written with the grace and truthfulness which the daughter of Tom 
Hood knows so well how to impart.”—Art Journal. 


NURSERY TIMES ; 
or, STORIES ABOUT THE LitrLe OnEs. By an Old Nurse. 
With Illustrations by J. Lawson. Imperial 16mo, prico 
3s. 6d. cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


‘‘The Stories are full of fun and seriousness in happy combination.” — 
Nonconformist. 


THE SURPRISING ADVENTURES OF THE CLUMSY 


BOY CRUSOE. By Cuar.es H. Ross. With Twenty- 
three Coloured Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, price 2s. 


INFANT AMUSEMENTS ; 


or, How To Make Aa Nursery Happy. With Practical 
Hints to Parents and Nurses on the Moral and Physical 
Training of Children. By W. H. G. Kingston. Post 8vo, 
price 3s. 6d. cloth. 

‘We urge parents most strongly to obtain this book forthwith; we know 


of no book that can compare with it in practical value. Each cha 
worth the price of the book.”— Our Fireside. si 
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TAKING TALES FOR COTTAGE HOMES, 
in Plain Language and Large Type. With Engravings. 
Crown 8vo, price 4d. each. 
No. 1. THe MILLerR oF HILLBROOK: a Rural Tale. 
2. Tom TRUEMAN; A SAILOR IN A MERCHANTMAN. 
3. MicHAEL HALE AND HIS FAMILY IN CANADA. 
4. JOHN ARMSTRONG, THE SOLDIER. 
§ JoserH RUDGE, THE AUSTRALIAN SHEPHERD. 
6. Lire UNDERGROUND; or, Dick THE CoLLieRy Boy. 
7. Lire ON THE COAST; OR, THE LITTLE FISHER GIRL. 
8 ADVENTURES OF Two ORPHANS IN LONDON. 
9. EarLty Days on Boarp a MAN-OF-WAR. 
10. WALTER THE FouNDLING: a Tale of Olden Times. 
1l. THe TENANTS oF SUNNYSIDE Farm. 
12. Hotmwoop; or, THE NEw ZEALAND SETTLER. 


The Work may also be had in Four Volumes. Price ls. 6d. each, 
cloth, printed covers ; or 2 vols. cloth, extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


WORKS BY LADY LUSHINGTON. 


ALMERTA’S CASTLE; 


or, My Earzy Lire 1n Inp1A AND ENGLAND. By Lapy 
LusHINGTON. With Twelve Illustrations. Super-royal 16mo, 
price 4s. 6d. cloth; 5s. gilt edges. 


‘¢ The Authoress has a very graphic pen, and brings before our eyes, with 
singular vividness, the localities and modes of life she aims to describe.” — 
London Review. — 


HACCO THE DWARF; © 
or, THE TowER ON THE Mountain, and other Tales. 
Illustrated by G. J. PINWELL. Price 3s. 6d. cloth; 4s. 6d. 
coloured, gilt edges. 


‘‘ Enthusiasm is not our usual fashion, but the excellence of these stories 
is so greatly above the average of most clever tales for the play-room, that 
we are tempted to reward the author with admiration.” —Athena@um. 


THE HAPPY HOME; 
or, THE CHILDREN AT THE Rep Hovse. Ilustrated by 
G. J. Pinwexi. Second Edition. Price 3s. 6d. cloth; 4s. 6d. 
coloured, gilt edges. 


‘* A happy mixture of fact and fiction. Altogether it is one of the best 
books of the kind we have met with.” —Guardian, 


FEATHERLAND ; 


or, How THE Bigps Livep AT GREENLAWN. By G. W. 
Fenn. With Illustrations by F. W. Kryx. Super-royal 
16mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


‘* A delightful book for children. There is no story, but the happicst 
perception of childish cnjoyment is contained in fanciful sketches of bird- 
life.’— Examiner. 


NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 


THE AUSTRALIAN BABES IN THE WOOD: 


a True Story told in Rhyme for the Young. With Fourteen 
Illustrations by HucH CamEeron; J. McWuuirtre; Geo. 
Hay; J. Lawson, &c. Imperial 16mo, price ls. 6d.-fancy 
boards; 2s. cloth, gilt edges. 


TROTTIE’'S STORY BOOK: 


True Tales in Short Words and Large Type. By the Author 
of ‘‘Tuppy,”’ &c. Eight IJilustrations by Wrir. Second 
Edition. Price 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


TINY STORIES FOR TINY READERS IN TINY 
WORDS. By the Author of “‘ Trottie’s Story Book.”” With 
Twelve Illustrations by Wein. Third Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 
cloth ; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


WORK IN THE COLONIES : 


some Account of the Missionary Operations of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. With Map 
and Sixteen Illustrations. Royal 16mo, price 5s. cloth. 


THE FAIRY TALES OF SCIENCE. 


‘By J.C. Broven. With 16 Beautiful Illustrations by C. H. 
BENNETT. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth. 


‘*Science, perhaps, was never made more attractive and easy of entrance 
into the youthful mind.”—The Builder. 

‘‘ Altogether the volume is one of the most original, as well as one of the 
most useful, books of the season.”—Gentleman’s Magazine. 


EARLY DAYS OF ENGLISH PRINCES. 


By Mrs. RussELt Gray. Illustrations by Joan FRANKLIN. 
New and Enlarged Edition. Super-royal 16mo, price 3s. 6d. 
cloth ; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


PICTURES OF GIRL LIFE. 


By Catnarine Augusta Howe... Frontispicce by 
F. Extze. Fcap. 8vo, price 3s. cloth; 3e. 6d. gilt edges. 


‘*A really healthy and stimulating book for girls.”—-Nonconformist. 


PAGES OF CHILD LIFE. 


By Carnarine Aucusta HowELt. With Three Illustra- 
tions. Fcap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
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WORKS BY M. BETHAM EDWARDS. 


THE PRIMROSE PILGRIMAGE: 
a Woodland Story. By M. Betraam Epwarps. TIilustrated 
by T. R. Macavorp. Imperial 16mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth; 
3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
“One of the best books of children’s verse that has appeared since the 
early days of Mary Howitt. ”’—Nonconformist. 


‘The Poems are full of interest, and the illustrations charming.”—Ari 
Journal, 


SCENES AND STORIES OF THE RHINE. 
By M. Betoam Epwarps. With Illustrations by F. W. 
Key. Price 3s. 6d. cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


7 Full of amusing incidents, good stories, and sprightly pictures.”—The 
ial. 


HOLIDAYS AMONG THE MOUNTAINS ; 


. or, SCENES AND Stories oF Wa.es. By M. BerHam | 
Epwarps. Illustrated by F. J. Sxirz. Super-royal l6mo, 
price 3s. 6a. cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


THE FOUR SEASONS : | 
a Short Account of the Structure of Plants, being Four | 
Lectures written for the Working Men’s Institute, Paris. . 
With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


‘‘ Distinguished by extreme clearness, and teem with information ofa ° 
useful and popular character.”’—Guardian,. 


SPECTROPIA ; 
or, SURPRISING SpecTRAL ILLustons, showing Ghosts every 
where, and of any Colour. By J. H. Brown. Fifth Edition. | 
Quarto. Coloured Plates. Price 2s. 6d. fancy boards. 


‘One of the best scientific toy books we have seen.” —Athene@um. 

‘A clever book. The illusions are founded on true scientific principles.” © 
—Chemical News. 

‘‘ We heartily commend Mr. Brown’s ingenious work.”-—The Lancet. 


THE LOVES OF TOM TUCKER AND LITTLE BO-PEEP: 


Written and Illustrated by Tuomas Hoop. Quarto, price 
2s. Gd. coloured plates. : 


“Full of fun and of good innocent humour. The illustrations are 
exccllent.”—The Critic. 


NURSERY FUN; 3 
or, THE Litrte Forks’ Picrure Boox. The Illustrations 
by C. H. BENNETT. Quarto, price 2s. Gd. coloured plates. 

‘¢ Will be greeted with shouts of laughter in any nursery.” — The Critic. 
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12 NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 


FUN AND EARNEST ; 


or, RHYMES WITH Reason. By D’Arcy W. THompson. 
Illustrated by CoanLes Bennett. Imperial 16mo, price 3s. 
cloth; or 4s. 6d. coloured, cloth elegant, gilt edges. 


“Only a clever man with the touch of a poet’s feeling in him can write 
good children’s nonsense; such a man the author proves himself to be.”— 
Examiner. 


NURSERY NONSENSE; 
or, RHYMES WITHOUT REASON. By D’Arcy W. THOMPSON. 
With Sixty Illustrations by C.H. Bennetr. Second Edition. 
Imperial 16mo, price 2s. Gd. cloth ; or 4s. 6d. coloured, cloth 
elegant, gilt edges. 


‘“‘The funniest book we have seen for an age, and quite as harmless as 
hearty.”—Daily Review. 


BY MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


WILLIAM ALLAIR; 
or, RUNNING AwAY TO Sea. By Mrs. H. Woop, Author 
of “The Channings,’’ &c. Frontispiece by F. GriBeErrt. 
New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, price 2s. Gd. cloth; 3s. gilt edges. 


‘There is a fascination about Mrs. Wood’s writings from which neither 
old nor young can escape,”—Bell’s Messenger. 


HISTORICAL TALES OF LANCASTRIAN TIMES. 
By the Rev. H. P. Dunster, M.A. Illustrations by JoHn 
FRANKLIN. Fcap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth; 5s. 6d. gilt edges. 
‘CA volume skilfully treated.’’—Saturday Review. 


‘¢Conveys a good deal of information about the manners and customs of 
England and France in the 15th century.”—Gentleman’s Magazine. 


MEMORABLE BATTLES IN ENGLISH HISTORY ; 
WHERE FovuGut, wHY FouGuT, AND THEIR Resutts. 
With Lives of the Commanders. By W. H. Davenport 
ApamMs, Author of “Neptune’s Heroes.” Frontispiece by 
Rosert DupieEy. Post 8vo, price 6s. extra cloth. 


‘¢Of the care and honesty of theauthor’s labours, the book gives abundant 
proof.”—Atheneum. 


PLAY-ROOM STORIES; 
or, How to MAKE Pgace. By Georciana M. Craik. 
With Illustrations by C. Grezn. Super-royal 16mo, price 
3s. 6d. cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


‘‘This book will come with ‘ peace’ upon its wings int 
play-room.”—Art Journal. P P gs into manya crowded 
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BY MRS. DAVENPORT. 


THE HOLIDAYS ABROAD; 


or, Rigor at Last. By Emma Davenvort. With Frontis- 


piece by G. Hay. Fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth extra; 3s. 
gilt edges. 


THE HAPPY HOLIDAYS; 


or, BROTHERS AND Sisters aT Home. Frontispiece by 
F. GILBERT. Fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. gilt edges. 


OUR BIRTH DAYS, 


AND How To Improve tHeM. Second Edition. Fcap. 
8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. gilt edges. 


FICKLE FLORA, 


AND HER SEA-SIDE FRIENDS. Illustrations by J. ABSOLON. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


LIVE TOYS; 


or, ANECDOTES OF OUR FouUR-LEGGED AND OTHER PzrTs. 
Illustrations by HaARRIsoN WEIR. Second Edition. Price 
2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


DEDICATED TO ROSSINI. 


LITTLE BY LITTLE: 


a series of Graduated Lessons in the Art of Reading Music. 
By the Author of ‘ Conversations on Harmony.” Second 
Edition. Oblong 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


‘One of the best productions of the kind which have yet appeared.”— 
Charlies Steggall, Mus. D. Cantab. 


THE FAITHFUL HOUND: 


a Story in Verse, founded on Fact. By Lapy THoMaAs. 
With Illustrations by H. Were. Imperial 16mo, price 2s. 6d. 
cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


JACK FROST AND BETTY SNOW; 


with other Tales for Wintry Nights and Rainy Days. Lllus- 
trated by H. Werr. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. 
coloured, gilt edges. 


‘‘The dedication of these pretty tales proves by whom they are written; 
they are indelibly stamped with that natural and graceful method of 
amusing while instructing, which only persons of genius possess.”—Aré 
Journal, 
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14 NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 


ALFRED ELWES’ BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
With Illustrations. cap. 8vo, price 5s. each, cloth. 


LUKE ASHLEIGH ; 
or, Scoot Lire 1x Hoan. [Illustrated by G. Du 
MAURIER. 


‘The author’s best book, by a writer whose popularity with boys is 
great.”—Athenzeum. 


GUY RIVERS; 


or, A Boy’s StruGGLEs IN THE GREAT WORLD. 


RALPH SEABROOKE ; 


or, THE ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG ARTIST IN PIEDMONT 
AND TUSCANY. 


FRANK AND ANDREA; 


or, Forest Lire 1N THE IsLAND OF SARDINIA. 


PAUL BLAKE; 


or, THE Story or A Boy’s PERILS IN THE ISLANDS OF 
Corsica AND Monte CrisTo. 


OCEAN AND HER RULERS: 


a Narrative of the Nations who have held dominion over the 
Sea; and comprising a brief History of Navigation. 
“The volume is replete with valuable and interesting information; and 


we cordially recommend it as a useful auxiliary in the schoolroom, and 
entertaining companion in the library.”—Morning Post. 


DISTANT HOMES ; 
or, THE GraHaM Famity In New ZEALAND. By Mrs. 
I. E. Aytmer. With Illustrations by J. Jackson. Super- 
royal 16mo, price 3s. 6d. cloth ; 48. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
‘English children will be delighted with the history of the Graham 


Family, and be enabled to form pleasant and truthful conceptions of the 
‘Distant Homes’ inhabited by their kindred.” —Athenaeum. 


NEPTUNE’S HEROES ; 
or, THE SEA Kines or ENGLAND, FROM HAWKINS TO 
FRANKLIN. By W. H. Davenport Apams. Illustrated by 
Morean. Fcap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth; 5s. 6d. gilt edges. 


‘We trust Old England may ever have writers as ready and able to 
interpret to her children the noble lives of her greatest men.’”’—Atheneum. 


HAND SHADOWS, 
to be thrown upon the Wall. By Henry Bursixy. First 
and Second Series, each containing Eighteen Original Designs. 
Quarto, price 2s. each plain; 2s. 6d. coloured. 
‘*Uncommonly clever—some wonderful effects are produced.”—The Press. 
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WORKS BY THOMAS HOOD’S DAUGHTER, ILLUSTRATED BY HER 
BROTHER. 


MAMMA’S MORNING GOSSIPS ; 


or, LirrLe Bits ror Litt.e Birps. Being Easy Lessons for 
One Month in Words of One Syllable, and a Story to read for 
each Week. With Fifty Illustrations. Foolscap 4to, price 
3s. cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


‘¢ A perfectly delightful reading-book for the little ones.” —Guardian. 


MERRY SONGS FOR LITTLE VOICES. 


The words by Mrs. BropeErip; set to music by THomaAsS 
‘Mursy. With 40 Illustrations. Fcap. 4to, price 5s. cloth. 


CROSSPATCH, THE CRICKET, AND THE COUNTER- 


PANE: a Patchwork of Story and Song. Super-royal 16mo, 
price 3s. 6d. cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


‘“‘Hans Andersen has a formidable rival in this gentle lady.”—Are 
Journal, 


MY GRANDMOTHER’S BUDGET 
eel aa AND VERSES. Price 3s. 6d. cloth; 4s. be coloured, 
gilt edges 


TINY TADPOLE, 


AND OTHER TaLeEs. Super-royal 16mo, price 3s. 6d. cloth; 
4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


FUNNY FABLES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


Second Edition. Super-royal 16mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth; 
3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


‘‘The Fables contain the happiest mingling of fun, fancy, humour, and 
instruction. "—Art Journal. 


OLD NURSE'S BOOK OF RHYMES, JINGLES, AND 


DITTIES. Jllustrated by C. H. BennEtr. With Ninety 
Engravings. New Edition. Fcap. 4to, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
plain ; or 6s. coloured. 


‘The illustrations are all so replete with fun and imagination, that we 
scarcely know who will be most pleased with the book, the good-natured 
grandfather who gives it, or the chubby grandchild who gets it, for a 
Christmas Box.”—wNotes and Queries. 


16 NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 


WILLIAM DALTON’S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, price 5s. each cloth. 


LOST IN CEYLON : 
the Story of a Boy’s and Girl’s Adventures in the Woods and 
Wilds of the Lion King of Kandy. Illustrated by Werr. 


‘¢Clever, exciting, and full of true descriptions of the creatures and 
sights in that noble island.”—Literary Gazette. 


THE WHITE ELEPHANT; 


or, THE HuNTERS OF AVA, AND THE KING OF THE GOLDEN 
Foor. Illustrated by WEIR. 


THE WAR TIGER ; 


or, THE ADVENTURES AND WONDERFUL FORTUNES OF 
THE YOUNG SEA-CHIEF AND uIs Lap CHow. 


“A tale of lively adventure vigorously told, and embodying much 
curious information.”—IJlinsirated News, 


BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT’'S DAUGHTER. 


THE CHILDREN’S PIC-NIC, 


AND WHAT CAME oF 1T. By Emit1A Marryat Norris. 
With Illustrations by Avcusta MarryatT. Super-royal 
16mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth ; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


WHAT BECAME OF TOMMY. 


By Emit1a Marryar Norris. With Illustrations by As- 
SOLON. Price 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


A WEEK BY THEMSELVES. 


By Emttta Marryat Norris. IIlustrations by C. A. Ep- 
WARDS. Price 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


HARRY AT SCHOOL. 


Illustrations by Assozon. Second Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 
cloth; 3s. Gd. coloured, gilt edges. 


LONG EVENINGS ; 


or, Stories FoR MY LitTLE Frienps. Illustrated by An- 
soLon. Third Edition, price 2s. 6d, cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, 
gilt edges. 
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W. H. G. KINGSTON’S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
With Illustrations by various Artists. Fcap. 8vo, price 5s. each, 


cloth. 
TRUE BLUE; 


or, THe Lire AND ADVENTURES OF A British SEAMAN OF 
THE OLD ScHOOL. 

‘There is about all Mr. Kingston’s tales a spirit of hopefulness, honesty, 
and cheery good principle, which makes them most wholesome, as well] as 
most interesting reading.” —Era. 

‘“With the exception of Capt. Marryat, we know of &o English author 


who will compare with Mr. Kingston as a writer of books of nautical adven- 
ture.’’—Jllustrated News. 


WILL WEATHERHELM ; 


or, THE YARN OF AN OLD Salon AbourT HIS Eary Lire 
AND ADVENTURES. 


FRED MARKHAM IN RUSSIA; 


or, THE Boy TRAVELLERS IN THE LAND OF THE CzaR. 


SALT WATER ; 


or, New D’Arcy’s Sza LirE AND ADVENTURES. 


MARK SEAWORTH: 
a Tale of the Indian Ocean. Second Edition. 


PETER THE WHALER; 


wis Earty Lirt& AND ADVENTURES IN THE ARCTIC 
Recions. Third Edition. 


BY W. H. G. KINGSTON. 


OUR SOLDIERS ; 


or, ANECDOTES OF THE CAMPAIGNS AND GALLANT DEEDS 
or THE BriTisH ARMY DURING THE REIGN oF HER 
MasEsty QUEEN VicTor1a. With Frontispiece from a 
Painting in the Victoria Cross Gallery. Second Edition. 
F cap. 8vo, price 3s. cloth; 3s. 6d. gilt edges. 


OUR SAILORS ; 


or, ANECDOTES OF THE ENGAGEMENTS AND GALLANT 
DEEDS OF THE BritTisH NAVY DURING THE REIGN oF 
Her Magsesty Queen Victoria. With Frontispiece. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, price 3s. cloth; 3s. 6d. gilt 
edges. 

‘“‘ These volumes abundantly prove that both our officers and men in the 


Ammy and Navy have been found as ready as ever to dare and to do as was 
dared and done of yore, when led by a Nelson or a Wellington.” 


18 NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ TRIUMPHS OF STEAM,” &o. 


MEADOW LEA; 
or, THE Gipsy CHILDREN: a Story founded on Fact. With 
Illustrations by JoHN GiLBERT. Fcap. 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 
cloth; 5s. gilt edges. 


THE TRIUMPHS OF STEAM; 
or, STORIES FROM THE Lives oF Watt, ARKWRIGHT, AND 
STEPHENSON. With Illustrations by J. Gi:BERT. Dedicated 
by permigsion to Robert Stephenson, Esq., M.P. Second 
Edition. ‘Royal 16mo, price 3s. 6d. cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured, 
gilt edges. 


‘“*A most delicious volume of examples.”—Ari Journal. 


OUR EASTERN EMPIRE ; 
or, STORIES FROM THE History oF BritisH Inp1a. Second 
Edition. With Illustrations. Royal 16mo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; 
4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
‘‘ These stories are charming, and convey a general view of the progress of 


our Empire in the East. The tales are told with admirable clearness.”— 
Atheneum. 


MIGHT NOT RIGHT ; 


or, Stories or THE DiIscovERY AND CoNQuEstT oF 
AMERICA. Illustrated by J. GiLBERT. Royal 16mo, price 
3s. Gd. cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


‘With the fortunes of Columbus, Cortes, and Pizarro, for the staple of 
these stories, the writer has succeeded in producing a very interesting 
volume.” —ZJilustrated News. 


TUPPY; 
or, THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A DonKEy. By the Author of 
‘“‘ The Triumphs of Steam,” &c. &c. Illustrated by HarR1son 
WEiIrR. Second Edition. Super-royal 16mo, price 2s. Gd. 
cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


‘‘A very intelligent donkey, worthy of the distinction conferred upon him 
by the artist.”—Art Journal. 


CLARA HOPE; 


or, THE BLADE AND THE Ear. By Miss Mitner. With 
Frontispiece by Brrket Foster. Fcap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
cloth; 4s. 6d. cloth elegant, gilt edges. 


‘* A beautiful narrative, showing how bad habits may be eradicated, and 
evil tempers subdued.” —British Mother's Journal. 


HOME AMUSEMENTS : 


a Choice Collection of Riddles, Charades, Conundrums, Parlour 
Games, and Forfeits. By PETER PuzzLEWELL, Esq. New 
Edition. With Frontispiece by Pu1z. 16mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
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WORKS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


A WOMAN’S SECRET; 


or, How to Make Home Happy. Twenty-ninth Thou- 
sand. 18mo, price 6d. 


By the same Author, uniform in size and price, 


WOMAN’S WORK; 


or, How sHE can HEtp THE Sick. Seventeenth Thousand. 


A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS ; 


or, THE MotHEr’s ASSISTANT IN CASES OF Burns, SCALDS, 
Cors, &c. Eighth Thousand. 


PAY TO-DAY, TRUST TO-MORROW : 
a Story illustrative of the Evils of the Tally System. Sixth 


Thousand. 
NURSERY WORK; 


or, HANNAH BAKER'S First Puace. Fourth Thousand. 


THE COOK AND THE DOCTOR ; 


or, Cnueap Recipes AND Userut Remepiss. Selccted 
from the three first books. Price 2d. 


THE LATE THOMAS HOOD. 


FAIRY LAND; 


or, RECREATION FOR THE RisinG GENERATION, in Prose 
and Verse. By Tuomas and Jane Hoop. Illustrated by 
T. Hoop, Jun. Second Edition. Super-royal 16mo, price 
3s. 6d. cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


‘These tales are charming. Before it gocs into the Nursery, we recom- 
mend all grown-up people should study ‘ Fairy Land.’ ”—Blackwood. 


THE HEADLONG CAREER AND WOEFUL ENDING 
OF PRECOCIOUS PIGGY. Written for his Children, 
by the late Taomas Hoop. With a Preface by his Daughter; 
and illustrated by his Son. Fourth Edition. Post 4to, fancy 
boards, price 2s. 6d. coloured. 

‘The illustrations are intensely humorous. The Crilic. 


THE ADVENTURES AND EXPERIENCES OF BIDDY 
DORKING AND OF THE FAT FROG. Edited by 
Mrs. 8. C. Hany. Illustrated by H. Werr. 2s. Gd. cloth; 
3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

‘© Most amusingly and wittily told.”"—Morning IZerald. 
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LANDELL’S INSTRUCTIVE AND AMUSING WORKS. 


THE BOY’S OWN TOY MAKER: 
a Practical Illustrated Guide to the useful employment of 
Leisure Hours. By E. LanpE.Lis. With Two Hundred 
Cuts. Seventh Edition. Royal 16mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


‘‘ A new and valuable form of endless amusement.”—Nonconformist. 
‘*We recommend it to all who have children to be instructed and 
amused.” —Economist. 


THE GIRL’S OWN TOY MAKER, 
AND Book oF Recreation. By E. and A. LANDELLS. 
Fifth Edition. With 200 Illustrations. Royal 16mo, price 
2s. 6d. cloth. 
‘* A perfect magazine of information.”—Iilustrated News of the World. 


HOME PASTIME; 
or, THE CHILD’s OWN Toy MAKER. With Practical In- 
structions. By E. LaNnpELLS. New and Cheaper Edition, 
price 3s. 6d. complete, with the Cards, and Descriptive Letter- 
press. ' 


*,* By this novel and ingenious ‘‘ Pastime,” twelve beautiful 
Models can be made by Children from the Cards, by attending to 
the plain and simple Instructions in the Book. 


‘©As a delightful exercise of ingenuity, and a most sensible mode of 
passing a winter's evening, we commend the Child’s own Toy Maker,”— 
Lilustrated News. 

‘‘Should be in every house blessed with the presence of children.”—The 
Field. 


THE ILLUSTRATED PAPER MODEL MAKER; 


containing Twelve Pictorial Subjects, with Descriptive Letter- 
press and Diagrams for the construction of the Models. By 
E. LanpDELLs. Price 2s. ina neat Envelope. 


‘*A most excellent mode of educating both eye and hand in the knowledge 
of form.”—ZEnglish Churchman. 


HISTORICAL ACTING CHARADES ; 


or, AMUSEMENTS FOR WINTER Evenrincs. By the Author 
of ‘‘Cat and Dog,’’ &c. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, price 
3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


‘© A rare book for Christmas parties, and of practical value.”—Jllustraied 
News. 


THE STORY OF JACK AND THE GIANTS, 
With Thirty-five Illustrations by Ricuarp DoyrLtz. New 
Edition. Price 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


rae mi poe. drawings we ae wonderful cohceptions, which will secure 
t OOK a place amongst the treasures of collectors, a l 
imaginations of children.”—TIilustrated Times. ee 
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WORKS BY MRS. R. LEE. 


ANECDOTES OF THE HABITS AND INSTINCTS OF 
ANIMALS. Third and Cheaper Edition. With Ilustrations 
by Harrison WEtr. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. Gd. cloth; 48. gilt 
edges. 


ANECDOTES OF THE HABITS AND INSTINCTS OF 
BIRDS, REPTILES, AND FISHES. With Illustrations by 
Harrison WE1R. Second and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 
3s. 6d. cloth; 4s. gilt edges. 

‘Amusing, instructive, and ably written.”—LZiterary Gazette. 


‘¢Mrs. Lee’s authorities—to name only one, Professor Owen—are, for the 
most part, first-rate.” —A thena@um, 


TWELVE STORIES OF THE SAYINGS AND DOINGS 
OF ANIMALS. With Illustrations by J. W. ArncHer. Third 
Edition. Super-royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, 
gilt edges. 

‘It is just such books as this that educate the imagination of children, 
and enlist their sympathies for the brute creation.” —Nonconformist. 


FAMILIAR NATURAL HISTORY. 


With Forty-two Illustrations from Original Drawings by 
HARRISON WErR. Super-royal l6mo, 3s. 6d. cloth; 5s. 
coloured, gilt edges. 


*,* The above may be had in Two Volumes, 2s. each plain, 
2s. 6d. coloured, entitled, ‘‘ British Animals and Birds,’’ “‘ Foreign 
Animals and Birds.”’ 


PLAYING AT SETTLERS ; 


or, Tu& Faccot House. [Illustrated by GitBERtT. Second 
Edition, price 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


ADVENTURES IN AUSTRALIA ; 


or, THE WANDERINGS OF CAPTAIN SPENCER IN THE BusH 
AND THE Wi.ps. Third Edition. Illustrated by Prout. 
Fcap. 8vo, 38. 6d. cloth; 4s. gilt edges. 


‘‘This volume should find a place in every school library; and it will, we 
are sure, be a very welcome and useful prize.”—Educational Times. 


THE AFRICAN WANDERERS ; 


or, THE ADVENTURES OF CARLOS AND ANTONIO; embracing 
interesting Descriptions of the Manners and Customs of the 
Western Tribes, and the Natural Productions of the Country. 
Fourth Edition. With Eight Engravings. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
cloth; 4s. gilt edges. 


‘Por fascinating adventure, and rapid succession of incident, the volume 
is equal to any relation of travel we ever read.” —Britannia. 
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THE EARLY DAWN; 


or, StoRIES TO THINK ABOUT. Illustrated by Weir. Price 
2s. Gd. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


ANGELO ; 
or, THE Pine ForEST AMONG THE ALPS. By GERALDINE 
E. JEwssury. Illustrations by J. Apsoton. Second Edi- 
tion. Price 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


‘As pretty a child’s story as one might look for on a winter’s day.”— 
Examiner. 


TALES OF MAGIC AND MEANING, 
Written and Illustrated by ALFRED CrowauiLL. Small 4to, 
price 3s. 6d. cloth; 48. 6d. coloured. 


“Cleverly written, and abounding in frolic and pathos. 


FAGGOTS FOR THE FIRE-SIDE ; 
or, TALES oF Fact AND Fancy. By Perer PARLEY. With 
Twelve Tinted Illustrations. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 
3s. 6d. cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


‘Peter Parley has a happy method of conveying information, while seeming 
to address himself to the imagination.” — The Critic. 


LETTERS FROM SARAWAK, 
ADDRESSED TO A CHILD; embracing an Account of the 
Manners, Customs, and Religion of the Inhabitants of Borneo, 
with Incidents of Missionary Life among the Natives. By 
Mrs. M‘DovuGaLu. With Illustrations. 3e. 6d. cloth. 


‘‘All is new, interesting, and admirably told.”—Church and State 
Gizette. 


THE DISCONTENTED CHILDREN, 
AND HOW THEY WERE Curep. By M. and E. Kirsy. 
Illustrated by H. K. Browne (PuH1z). Third Edition. Price 
2s. Gd. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


‘We know no better method of banishing ‘ discontent’ from schoolroom 
and nursery than by introducing this wise and clever story to their 
inmates.”—Arét Journal. 


THE TALKING BIRD ; 
or, THE LitTLE GIRL WHO KNEW WHAT WAS GOING TO 
HAPPEN. By M. and E. Kinsey. With Illustrations by 
H. K. Browne (Pu1z). Second Edition. Price 2s. 6d. cloth ; 
8s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


JULIA MAITLAND ; 
or, PRIDE GOES BEFORE A Fai. By M. and E. Kirey. 
Illustrated by ABsoLon. Price 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured. 


‘It is nearly such a story as Miss Edgeworth might have written on the 
same theme.” —The Press. 
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GRANNY’S WONDERFUL CHAIR, 


AND Its TALEs oF Farry Times. By Frances BRowNE. 
Illustrations by Kenny Mrapows. 3s. 6d. cloth; 4s. 6d. 
coloured. 


‘‘One of the happiest blendings of marvel and moral we have ever seen.” 
—Literary Gazette. 


A PEEP AT THE PIXIES; 


or, LEGENDS oF THE West. By Mrs. Bray, Author of 
“Life of Stothard,” &c. &c. With Illustrations by Putz. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


_ ‘A peep at the actual Pixies of Devonshire, faithfully described by Mrs. 
Bray, is a treat. Her knowledge of the locality, her affection for her subject, 
her exquisite feeling for nature, and her real delight in fairy lore, have 
given a freshness to the little volume we did not expect.”—Art Journal. 


COMICAL PICTURE BOOKS. 


Uniform in size with “The Struwwelpeter.” 


Each with Sixteen large Coloured Plates, price 2s. 6d., in fancy 
boards ; or mounted on cloth, Is. extra. 


PICTURE FABLES. 


Written and Illustrated by ALFRED CrowaQulLL. 


THE CARELESS CHICKEN. 


By the BARon KRAKEMSIDES. By ALFRED CROWQUILL. 


FUNNY LEAVES FOR THE YOUNGER BRANCHES. 


By the Baron Kraxkemsipzs, of Burstenoudelafen Castle. 
Illustrated by ALFRED CROoWQUILL. 


LAUGH AND GROW WISE. 


By the Senior Own of Ivy Hall. With Sixteen large 
coloured Plates. 


THE REMARKABLE HISTORY OF THE HOUSE 
THAT JACK BUILT. Splendidly Illustrated and magnifi- 
cently Illuminated by the Son of a GEnius. Price 2s. in 
fancy cover. 


“Magnificent in suggestion, and most comical in expression.”—Athe- 
neum. 
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A BOOK FOR EVERY CHILD. 


THE FAVOURITE PICTURE BOOK. 
With several Hundred Illustrations from Drawings by J. 
Assoton, H. K. Browne (Pxiz), J. Ginpert, T. LANbD- 
SEER, J. LEEcH, J. 8S. Prout, H. Wer, &c. New Edition. 
Royal 4to, bound i in a new and Elegant Cover, price 3s. 6d. 
plain; 7s. 6d. coloured; 10s. 6d. mounted on cloth and 


or, LittLE TaLxs oN GREAT Sunsects. By LEoNnoRA 
G. Beutu. Frontispiece by ABsoLON. Fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 
cloth. 


BLIND MAN’S HOLIDAY; 
or, SHort TaLEs For THE Nursery. By the Author of 
‘Mia and Charlie.”” Illustrated by ABsoLon. Price 3s. 6d. 
cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


THE WONDERS OF HOME, IN ELEVEN STORIES. 
By GRANDFATHER GREY. With Illustrations. Third and 
Cheaper Edition. Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. cloth ; 3s. 6d. co- 
loured, gilt edges. 


ConTENTs.—]. The Story of a Cup of Tea.—2. A Lump of 
Coal.—3. Some Hot Water.—4. A Piece of Sugar.—5. The 
Milk Jug.—6. A Pin.—7. Jenny’s Sash.—8. Harry’s Jacket. 
—9. A Tumbler.—10. A Knife.—11. This Book. 


CAT AND DOG; 
or, MEMOIRS oF Puss AND THE CapTain. Illustrated by 
Weir. Eighth Edition. Super-royal ]6mo, 2s. 6d. cloth ; 
3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
‘‘The author of this amusing little tale is, evidently, a keen observer of 


nature. The illustrations are well executed; and the moral which points 
the tale is conveyed in the most attractive form.”—Britannia. 


THE DOLL AND HER FRIENDS; 
or, MEMmorRs or THE LADY SERAPHINA. By the Author of 
‘Cat and Dog.” Fourth Edition. Illustrations by H. K. 
Browne (Puiz). 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


TALES FROM CATLAND. 
Dedicated to the Young Kittens of England. By an Oxp 
Tassy. Illustrated by H. Werr. Fifth Edition. Small 
4to, 2s. 6d. plain; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


“The combination of quiet humour and sound sense has made this one 
of the pleasantest little books of the season.” —Lady’ y’s Newspaper. 
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SCENES OF ANIMAL LIFE AND CHARACTER, 


FROM NATURE AND RECOLLECTION. In Twenty Plates. By 
J.B. 4to, price 2s. plain; 2s. 6d. coloured, fancy boards. 


‘“¢Truer, heartier, more playful, or more enjoyable sketches of animal life 
could scarcely be found any where.’’—Spectator. 


ELEGANT GIFT FOR A LADY. 


TREES, PLANTS, AND FLOWERS ; 
THEIR BEAUTIES, Uses, AND INFLUENCES. By Mrs. R. 
LEE. With beautiful coloured Illustrations by J. ANDREWS. 
8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth elegant, gilt edges. 


‘* As full of interest as of beauty.” —Art Journal. 


HARRY HAWKINS’S H-BOOK ; 


showing how he learned to aspirate his H’s. Frontispiece by 
H. Weir. Second Edition. Super-royal 16mo, price Gd. 


‘‘ No family or schoolroom within, or indeed beyond, the sound of Bow 
bells, should be without this merry manual.”—Art Journal. 


THE FAMILY BIBLE NEWLY OPENED ; 


wiTH UncLE Goopwin’s Account oF IT. By JEFFERYS 
Taytor. Frontispiece by J. GILBERT. F cap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
cloth. 


‘“‘A very good account of the Sacred Writings, adapted to the tastes, 
feelings, and intelligence of young people.’—Educational Times. 


KATE AND ROSALIND ; 


or, EARLY EXPERIENCES. By the Author of ‘‘ Quicksands 
on Foreign Shores.”’ Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth; 4s. gilt edges. 
“A book of unusual merit. The story is exccedingly well told, and the 
characters are drawn with a freedom and boldness seldom met with.’— 
Church of England Quarterly. 
‘¢The Irish scenes are of an excellence that has not been surpassed since 
the best days of Miss Edgeworth.’’—Fraser’s Magazine. 


GOOD IN EVERYTHING ; 


or, THE Earzty History oF GInBeERT HARLAND. By Mrs. 
BARWELL. Second Edition. Illustrations by GILBERT. 
2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

‘‘The moral of this exquisite little tale will do more good than a thou- 


sand set tasks abounding with dry and uninteresting truisms.”—Beli’s 
Messenger. 
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NEW AND BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY EDITION. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD: 
a Tale. By Oviver Gotpsmita. Printed by Whittingham. 
With Eight Illustrations by J. ABsoton. Square fcap. 8vo, 
price 5s. cloth; 7s. half-bound morocco, Roxburghe style ; 
10s. 6d. antique morocco. 
‘‘Mr. Absolon’s graphic sketches add greatly to the interest of the 
volume: altogether, it is as pretty an edition of the ‘ Vicar’ as we have 
seen. Mrs. Primrose herself would consider it ‘well dressed.’”—Art 


Journal. 

‘cA delightful edition of one of the most delightful of works: the fine 
old type and thick paper make this volume attractive to any lover of 
books.”—Edinburgh Guardian. 


GLIMPSES OF NATURE, 


AND OsjEcts OF INTEREST DESCRIBED DURING A VISIT TO 
THE IstE oF Wicut. By Mrs. Loupon. Second Edition, 
enlarged. With Forty-one Illustrations. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


‘6 We could not recommend a more valuable little volume. It is full of 
information, conveyed in the most agreeable manner.” —Literary Gazette. 


TALES OF SCHOOL LIFE. 


By Acnes Loupon. With Illustrations by Joun ABsoLon. 
Second Edition. Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. plain; 3s. 6d. coloured, 


gilt edges. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH, PLAIN; ONE SHILLING, COLOURED. 


In Super-royal 16mo, beautifully printed, each with Seven Illus- 
trations by HARRISON WEIR, and Descriptions by Mrs. LEE. 


1. BRITISH ANIMALS. Ist Series. | 4. FOREIGN ANIMALS. Ist Series. 
2. BRITISH ANIMALS. 2nd _,, 5. FOREIGN ANIMALS. 2nd ,, 
3. BRITISH BIRDS. 6. FOREIGN BIRDS, 


Uniform in size and price with the above, 


THE FARM AND ITS SCENES. With Six Pictures from 
Drawings by Harrison WEIR. 


THE DIVERTING HISTORY OF JOHN GILPIN. With 
Six Illustrations by Watts PHILips. 


THE PEACOCK AT HOME, AND BUTTERFLY’S BALL. 
With Four Illustrations by Harrison WEIR. 
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W. H. G. KINGSTON’S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
With Illustrations by various Artists. cap. 8vo, price 5s. each, 


cloth. 
TRUE BLUE; 


or, THE LirE AND ADVENTURES OF A BRITISH SEAMAN OF 
THE OLD SCHOOL. 

‘¢ There is about all Mr. Kingston’s tales a spirit of hopefulness, honesty, 
and cheery good principle, which makes them most wholesome, as wel] as 
most interesting reading.” —Era. 

‘““With the exception of Capt. Marryat, we know of &o English author 


who will compare with Mr. Kingston as a writer of books of nautical adven- 
ture.”—Ibiustrated News. 


WILL WEATHERHELM ; 


or, THE YARN OF AN Op Sartor ABour H18 Eary Lire 
AND ADVENTURES. 


FRED MARKHAM IN RUSSIA ; 


or, THE Boy TRAVELLERS IN THE LAND OF THE Czar. 


SALT WATER ; 


or, Nem D’Arcy’s Sza Lire AND ADVENTURES. 


MARK SEAWORTH: 
a Tale of the Indian Ocean. Second Edition. 


PETER THE WHALER; 


wis Earty Lirt& AND ADVENTURES IN THE ARCTIC 
Regions. Third Edition. 


BY W. H. G. KINGSTON. 


OUR SOLDIERS ; 


or, ANECDOTES OF THE CAMPAIGNS AND GALLANT DEEDS 
or THE BriTisH ARMY DURING THE REIGN oF HER 
Masesty QueEEN Vicror1a. With Frontispiece from a | 
Painting in the Victoria Cross Gallery. Second Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo, price 3s. cloth; 3s. 6d. gilt edges. 


OUR SAILORS ; 


or, ANECDOTES OF THE ENGAGEMENTS AND GALLANT 
DEEDS oF THE BRITISH NAVY DURING THE REIGN OF 
Her Masesty Queen Victoria. With Frontispiece. 
Second Edition. Fceap. 8vo, price 3s. cloth; 3s. 6d. gilt 
edges. 

‘These volumes abundantly prove that both our officers and men in the 


Army and Navy have been found as ready as ever to dare and to do as was 
dared and done of yore, when led by a Nelson or a Wellington.” 
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WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF MAMMA'S BIBLE STORIES. 


FANNY AND TER MAMMA; 


or, Easy Lessons For CHILDREN. Illustrated by J. Giu- 
BERT. Third Edition. 16mo, 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, 


gilt edges. 
‘¢ A little book in beautiful large clear type, to suit the capacity of infant 
readers, which we can with pleasure recommend.” —Christian Ladies’ 
Magazine, 


SHORT AND SIMPLE PRAYERS, 


FOR THE U3E or YounG CHILDREN. With Hymns. Sixth 
Edition. Square 16mo, Is. cloth. 

‘¢ Well adapted to the capacities of children—heginning with the simplest 

forms which the youngest child may lisp at its mother’s knee, and pro- 

ceeding with those suited to its gradually advancing age. Special prayers, 


designed for particular circumstances and occasions, are added. e cor- 
dially recommend the book.’’—Christian Guardian. 


MAMMA’S BIBLE STORIES, 


FOR HER LITTLE Bors AND GiRxs. Twelfth Edition. Twelve 
Engravings. 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


A SEQUEL TO MAMMA’S BIBLE STORIES. 
ae oe Twelve Illustrations. 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. Gd. 
coloured. 


SCRIPTURE HISTORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


With Sixteen Illustrations, by JoHN GILBERT. Super-royal 
16mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


ConTENTS:—The History of Joseph—History of Moses— 
History of our Saviour—The Miracles of Christ. 


Sold separately, 6d. each plain; 1s. coloured. 


VISITS TO BEECHWOOD FARM; 


or, CountRY PieasureEs. By CATHERINE M.A. CoupeEr. 
Illustrations by AssoLon. 33s. Gd. plain ; 48. 6d. coloured. 


STORIES OF JULIAN AND HIS PLAYFELLOWS. 


Written by his Mamma. [Illustrations by AnsoLton. Second 
Edition. 2s. 6d. plain; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


THE NINE LIVES OF A CAT: 
a Tale of Wonder. Written and Illustrated by C. H. BENNETT. 
Twenty-four Engravings. Price 2s. cloth; 2s. 6d. coloured. 


‘Rich in the quaint humour and fancy that a man of genius knows how 
to spare for the enlivenment of children.”—Ezaminer. 
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WORKS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


A WOMAN’S SECRET; 
or, How to Maxe Home Happy. Twenty-ninth Thou- 
sand. 18mo, price 6d. 


By the same Author, uniform in size and price, 


WOMAN’S WORK; 


or, How sHE cAN HEtp THE Sick. Seventeenth Thousand. 


A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS ; 


or, THe MoTHER’s ASSISTANT IN Cases oF Burns, ScALpDs, 
Cots, &c. Eighth Thousand. 


PAY TO-DAY, TRUST TO-MORROW : 
a Story illustrative of the Evils of the Tally System. Sixth 


Thousand. 


NURSERY WORK; 


or, HANNAH BAKER’s First PiaAce. Fourth Thousand. 


THE COOK AND THE DOCTOR ; 


or, CHEAP Recipes AND Userut Remepikss.  Selccted 
from the three first books. Price 2d. 


THE LATE THOMAS HOOD. 


FAIRY LAND; 
or, RECREATION FOR THE RISING GENERATION, in Prose 
and Verse. By Tuomas and JANE Hoop. Illustrated by 
T. Hoop, Jun. Second Edition. Super-royal 16mo, price 
3s. Gd. cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


‘These tales are charming. Before it goes into the Nursery, we recom- 
mend all grown-up people should study ‘ Fairy Land.’ ’’—Blackwood. 


THE HEADLONG CAREER AND WOEFUL ENDING 
OF PRECOCIOUS PIGGY. Written for his Children, 
by the late Taomas Hoop. With a Preface by his Daughter; 
and illustrated by his Son. Fourth Edition. Post 4to, fancy 
boards, price 2s. 6d. coloured. . 

“The illustrations are intensely humorous.”—The Crilic. 


THE ADVENTURES AND EXPERIENCES OF BIDDY 
DORKING AND OF THE FAT FROG. = Edited by 
Mrs. 8. C. Haun. MTiustrated by H. WEIR. 2s. Gd. cloth; 
38s. Gd. coloured, gilt edgcs. 


** Most amusingly and wittily told.”—Morning Herald, 


a 
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MAUD SUMMERS THE SIGHTLESS : 
a Narrative for the Young. Illustrated by ABsoLON. 33s. 6d. 
cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


LONDON CRIES AND PUBLIC EDIFICES. 


Illustrated in Twenty-four Engravings by Luxe Limner. 
With descriptive Letter-press. 2s. 6d. plain; 5s. coloured. 


THE SILVER SWAN: 
a Fairy Tale. By MapAME DE CHATELAIN. Iilustrated by 


Joun Leecu. 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


A WORD TO THE WISE; 
or, HINTS ON THE CURRENT IMPROPRIETIES OF EXPREsS- 
SION IN WRITING AND SPEAKING. By Parry Gwynne. 
Eleventh Thousand. 18mo, price 6d. sewed; or ls. cloth, 
gilt edges. 
‘All who wish to mind their p’s and q's should consult this little 
volume.” —Gentleman’s Magazine. 


TALES FROM THE COURT OF OBERON; 


containing the favourite Histories of Tom Thums, GRACIOSA 
AND PERCINET, VALENTINE AND ORSON, and CHILDREN IN 
THE Woop. With Sixteen Illustrations by CrowauvuiLu. 
2s. 6d. plain; 3s. 6d. coloured. 


RHYMES OF ROYALTY: 


the History of England in Verse, from the Norman Conquest 
to the reign of VictorrA; with a summary of the leading 
events in each reign. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


TRUE STORIES FROM ANCIENT HISTORY, 


chronologically arranged from the Creation of the World to 
the Death of Charlemagne. Twelfth Edition. With Twenty- 
four Steel Engravings. 12mo, 5s. cloth. 


TRUE STORIES FROM MODERN HISTORY, 
_ from the Death of Charlemagne to the present Time. Eighth 
Edition. Twenty-four Steel Engravings. 12mo, 5s. cloth. 


MRS. TRIMMER’S CONCISE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


revised and brought down to the present Time. By Mrs. 
Mitner. With Portraits of the Sovereigns, and Frontispiece 
by Harvey. New Edition. 5s. cloth. 
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STORIES FROM THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, 


on an improved plan. By the Rev. B. H. Draper. With 
Forty-eight Engravings. Fifth Edition. 12mo, 5s. cloth. 


WARS OF THE JEWS, 
as related by JosEPpHuUsS; adapted to the Young. With 
Twenty-four Engravings. Sixth Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


PICTORIAL GEOGRAPHY. 


For the use of Children. Presenting at one view Illustrations 
of the various Geographical Terms, and thus imparting clear 
and definite ideas of their meaning. On a Large Sheet. 
Price 2s. 6d. in Tints; 5s. on Rollers, varnished. 


ONE THOUSAND ARITHMETICAL TESTS ; 


or, THE ExAMINER’s AssisTANT. Specially adapted for 
Examination Purposes, but also suited for general use in 
Schools. By T. 8. Cayzzer, Head Master of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, Bristol. Fourth Edition, revised and stereotyped. 
Price 1s. 6d. cloth. 


*,* Answers to the above, ls. 6d. cloth. 


ONE THOUSAND ALGEBRAICAL TESTS ; 


on the same plan. Second Edition. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
*,* Answers to the Algebraical Tests, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


GAULTIER’S FAMILIAR GEOGRAPHY. 


With a concise Treatise on the Artificial Sphere, and two 
coloured Maps, illustrative of the principal Geographical 
Terms. Sixteenth Edition. 16mo, 3s. cloth. 


BUTLER’S OUTLINE MAPS, AND KEY; 


or, GEOGRAPHICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES ; with a 
Set of Coloured Outline Maps, designed for the use of Young 
Persons. By the late W1LL1AM BuTLer. Enlarged by the 
Author’s Son, J.O. Butter. Thirty-fourth Edition, revised, 4s. 


BATTLE-FIELDS : 
a graphic Guide to the Places described in the History of 
England as the Scenes of such Events; with the situation of 
the principal Naval Engagements fought on the Coast. By 
Mr. WavurHIER, Geographer. On a Large Sheet, 3s. 6d.; 
or on a Roller, and varnished, 7s. 6d. 
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MARIN DE LA VOYE'S ELEMENTARY FRENCH WORKS. 


LES JEUNES NARRATEURS ; 
ou, Petits ContEs Moravux. Witha Key to the difficult 
Words and Phrases. Second Edition. 18mo, 2s. cloth. 
‘6 Written in pure and casy French.”—MMorning Post. 


THE PICTORIAL FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
For the use of Children. With Eighty Illustrations. Royal 
16mo, price ls. sewed; 1s. 6d. cloth. 


ROWBOTHAMS NEW AND EASY METHOD OF 
LEARNING THE FRENCH GENDERS. NewEdition. Gd. 


BELLENGER’S FRENCH WORD AND PHRASE-BOOK; 


containing a select Vocabulary and Dialogues, for the use of 
Beginners. New Edition. Price Js. 


LE BABILLARD : 


an Amusing Introduction to the French Language. By a 
Frencu Lapy. Seventh Edition. 16 Plates. 2s. cloth, ~ 


DER SCHWATZER ; 


or, THE PrRaTTLER. An Amusing Introduction to the German 
Language. Sixteen Illustrations. Price 2s. cloth. 


TABULAR VIEWS OF THE GEOGRAPHY AND 
SACRED HISTORY OF PALESTINE, AND OF THE 
TRAVELS OF ST. PAUL. Intended for Pupil Teachers, 
and others engaged in Class Teaching. By A. T. Wuirs. 
Oblong 8vo, price Is. sewed. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY ; 


specially adapted as a Text Book for Beginners By Huco 
Rerp. Fourth Edition, revised. 18mo, ls. sewed. | 


‘‘One of the most sensible little books on the subject of Geography we 
have met with.”—E£ducationas Times. 


THE CHILD'S GRAMMAR. 


By the late Lapy Fenn, under the assumed name of Mrs. 
Lovechild. Fiftieth Edition. 18mo, 9d. cloth. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES’ PRIMER. 


With 300 Illustrations by J. GitpEert. New Edition, price Gd. ; 
ls. Illuminated Cover and Title. 
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GRANNY’S WONDERFUL CHAIR, 


AND ITs TaeEs or Farry Times. By Frances Browne. 
Illustrations by Kenny Meapows. 3s. 6d. cloth; 4s. 6d. 
coloured. 


‘*One of the happiest blendings of marvel and moral we have ever seen.” 
— Literary Gazelle. 


A PEEP AT THE PIXIES; 


or, LEGENDS oF THE West. By Mrs. Bray, Author of 

“Life of Stothard,’”’ &c. &c. With Illustrations by Pxuz. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. | 

‘* A peep at the actual Pixies of Devonshire, faithfully described by Mrs. 

Bray, is a treat. Her knowledge of the locality, her affection for her subject, 


her exquisite feeling for nature, and her real delight in fairy lore, have 
given a freshness to the little volume we did not expect.”—Art Journal, 


COMICAL PICTURE BOOKS. 
Uniform in size with “The Struwwelpeter.” 


Each with Sixteen large Coloured Plates, price 2s. 6d., in fancy 
boards ; or mounted on cloth, le. extra. 


PICTURE FABLES. 


Written and Illustrated by ALrrep CrowaQuliLL. 


THE CARELESS CHICKEN. 


By the Banon KrakemsIpDEs. By ALFRED CrowaQuiLL. 


FUNNY LEAVES FOR THE YOUNGER BRANCHES. 


By the Baron KrakeEmsIDEs, of Burstenoudelafen Castle. 
Illustrated by ALFRED CRowWQUILL. 


LAUGH AND GROW WISE. 


By the Sznion Own of Ivy Hall. With Sixteen large 
coloured Plates. 


THE REMARKABLE HISTORY OF THE HOUSE 
THAT JACK BUILT. Splendidly Illustrated and magnifi- 
cently Illuminated by the Son of a GrEnius. Price 2s. in 
fancy cover. 


“Magnificent in suggestion, and most comical in expression.”—Athe- 
neum. 
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FACTS TO CORRECT FANCIES ; 
or, SHorT NARRATIVES OF REMARKABLE WOMEN. With 
Engravings. 3s. 6d. plain; 4s. 6d. coloured. 


FRUITS OF ENTERPRISE, 


EXHIBITED IN THE TRAVELS OF BELZONI IN EGYPT AND 
Nusia. Fourteenth Edition. With Six Engravings by BiRKET 
Foster, price 3e. cloth. 


THE GARDEN ; 


or, FREDERICK’s MontTHLY INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE Ma- 
NAGEMENT AND FORMATION OF A FLOWER GARDEN. 
Engravings by SoweRBy. 3s. 6d. plain; or 6s. coloured. 


HOW TO BE HAPPY; - 


or, Farry Girts: to which is added a Selection of Moral 
Allegories. With Steel Engravings. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


INFANTINE KNOWLEDGE: 
a Spelling and Reading Book on a Popular Plan. With 
numerous Engravings. Tenth Edition. 2s. Gd. plain; 3s. 6d. 
coloured, gilt edges. 


THE LADDER TO LEARNING: 
a Collection of Fables, arranged progressively in Words of 
One, Two, and Three Syllables. Edited by Mrs. TRIMMER. 
With Seventy-nine Cuts. Nineteenth Edition. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


LITTLE LESSONS FOR LITTLE LEARNERS, 


in Words of One Syllable. By Mrs. Barwett. Tenth 
Edition. With numerous Illustrations. 2s. 6d. plain; 3s. 6d. 
coloured, gilt edges. 


THE LITTLE READER: 


a Progressive Step to Knowledge. Fourth Edition. With 
Sixteen Plates. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


MAMMA’S LESSONS, 


For HER LittLE Boys AND Grris. Fifteenth Edition. 


ne Engravings. 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt 
edges. 
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SCENES OF ANIMAL LIFE AND CHARACTER, 


FROM NATURE AND RECOLLECTION. In Twenty Plates. By 
J.B. 4to, price 2s. plain; 2s. 6d. coloured, fancy boards. 


‘¢Truer, heartier, more playful, or more enjoyable sketches of animal life 
could scarcely be found any where.’’—Spectator. 


ELEGANT GIFT FOR A LADY. 


TREES, PLANTS, AND FLOWERS ; 
THEIR BEAUTIES, Uses, AND INFLUENCES. By Mrs. R. 
LEE. With beautiful coloured Illustrations by J. ANDREWS. 
8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth elegant, gilt edges. 


‘As full of interest as of beauty.” —Art Journal. 


HARRY HAWKINS’S H-BOOK ; 


showing how he learned to aspirate his H’s. Frontispiece by 
H. Werr. Second Edition. Super-royal 16mo, price Gd. 


‘‘ No family or schoolroom within, or indeed beyond, the sound of Bow 
bells, should be without this merry manual.”—Art Journal. 


THE FAMILY BIBLE NEWLY OPENED ; 


witH UNCLE Goopwin’s AccounT oF IT. By JEFFERYS 
TaYLor. Frontispiece by J. GILBERT. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
cloth. 


‘A very good account of the Sacred Writings, adapted to the tastcs, 
feelings, and intelligence of young people.” —Educational Times. 


KATE AND ROSALIND ; 


or, EaRty Experiences. By the Author of ‘‘ Quicksands 

on Foreign Shores.”’ Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth; 4s. gilt edges. 

‘‘A book of unusual merit. The story is exccedingly well told, and the 

characters are drawn with a freedom and boldness seldom met with.”— 
Church of England Quarterly. 


‘“‘The Irish scenes are of an excellence that has not been surpassed since 
the best days of Miss Edgeworth.” —Fraser’s Magazine. 


GOOD IN EVERYTHING ; 


or, THE Earry History oF GILBERT HARLAND. By Mrs. 
BARWELL. Second Edition. Illustrations by GILBERT. 
2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

‘‘The moral of this exquisite little tale will do more good than a thou- 


sand set tasks abounding with dry and uninteresting truisms.”—Beld’s 
Messenger. 
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DURABLE NURSERY BOOKS. | 
MOUNTED ON CLOTH WITH COLOURED PLATES. 
ONE SHILLING EACH. 
1. Alphabet of Goody Two-| 8. Little Rhymes for Little 


Shoes. Folks. 
. Cinderella. 9. Mother Hubbard. 
. Cock Robin. 10. Monkey’s Frolic. 


. Courtship of Jenny Wren. | 11. Old Woman and her Pig. 
. Dame Trot and her Cat. 12. Puss in Boots. 
. History of an Apple Pie. | 13. Tommy Trip’s Museum of 
. House that Jack Built. Birds, Part I. 
| 14, ——_—_—__—_—_—_—— Part IT. 
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BY THOMAS DARNELL. 

PARSING SIMPLIFIED: an Introduction and Companion to 
all Grammars; consisting of Short and Easy Rules (with 
Parsing Lessons to each) whereby young Students may, in a 
short time, be gradually led through a knowledge of the 
several Elementary Parts of Speech to a thorough compre- 
hension of the grammatical construction of the most complex 
sentences of our ordinary Authors, either in Prose or Poetry. 
By Toomas DaRneEtt. Price Is. cloth. 


GEORGE DARNELL’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
The attention of all interested in the subject of Education is 
invited to these Works, now in extensive use throughout the 

Kingdom, prepared by Mr. George Darnell, a Schoolmaster of 

many years’ experience. 

1. COPY BOOKS.—A sHort AND CERTAIN ROAD TO A GooD 
HANDWRITING, gradually advancing from the Simple Stroke 
to a superior Small-hand. 

LarcE Post, Sixteen Numbers, 6d. each. 


FoouscaP, Twenty Numbers, to which are added Three Supple- 
mentary Numbers of Angular Writing for Ladies, and One of 
Ornamental Hands. Price 3d. each. 
ae ane series may also be had on very superior paper, marble covers, 

. each. 

‘For teaching writing I would recommend the use of Darnell’s Copy 
Books. I have noticed a marked improvement wherever they have been 
used.”—Report of Mr. Mayo (National Society’s Organizer of Schools) to the 
Worcester Diocesan Board of Education. 

2. GRAMMAR, made intelligible to Children, price 1s. cloth. 


3. ARITHMETIC, made intelligible to Children, price le. 6d. 


cloth. 
*,* Key to Parts 2 and 8, price ls. cloth. dy. 
\ 


4. READING, a Short and Certain Road to, price 6d. cloth. 


GILBERT AND RIVINGTON, PRINTERS, 8T, JOHN’S SQUARE, LONDON, 
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ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


KIT BAM, THE BRITISH SINBAD ; 


or, THE YARNS OF AN OLD MArinER. By Mary Cowpen 
CLARKE. Fcap. 8vo, price 3s. Gd. cloth; 4s. gilt edges. 


THE DAY OF A BABY BOY. 
By E. BerGcer. Illustrations by ABsoton. Third Edition. 
Super-royal 16mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt 
edges. 


‘‘ A sweet little book for the nursery.”—Christian Times. 


CLARISSA DONNELLY ; 
or, THE History oF AN ADOPTED CurLp. By GERALDINE 
E. Jewssury. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth; 4s. gilt edges. 


‘‘ With wonderful power, only to be matched by as admirable a sim- 
plicity, Miss Jewsbury has narrated the history of a child.”—Lady’s 
Companion. 


EVERY-DAY THINGS ; 


or, UsEruL KNOWLEDGE RESPECTING THE PRINCIPAL 
ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, AND MINERAL SUBSTANCES IN COM- 
MON USE. Second Edition, revised. 18mo, ls. 6d. cloth. 


‘A little encyclopedia of useful knowledge, deserving a place in every 
juvenile library.’—£vangelical Magazine. 


RHYMES AND PICTURES. 


By Wiiur1am Newman. Twelve Illustrations. Price 6d. 
plain; Js. coloured ; 2s. 6d. on linen, and bound in cloth. 


Uniform in size and price, 


1. THE HISTORY OF A QUARTERN LOAF. 
2. THE HISTORY OF A CUP OF TEA. 

3. THE HISTORY OF A SCUTTLE OF COALS. 
4, THE HISTORY OF A LUMP OF SUGAR. 

d. TIE HISTORY OF A BALE OF COTTON. 


6. THE HISTORY OF A GOLDEN SOVEREIGN. 
ae a be had in Two Volumes, cloth, 2s. each, plain ; 3s. 6d. 
coloured. 


THE MODERN BRITISH PLUTARCH ; 


or, Lives oF MEN DISTINGUISHED IN THE RECENT History 
OF ouR CoUNTRY FOR THEIR TALENTS, VIRTUES, AND 
ACHIEVEMENTS. By W.C. Tay or, LL.D. 12mo. Second 
Thousand, 4s. 6d. cloth; 5s. gilt edges. 


‘© A work which will be welcomed in any circle of intelligent young 
persons.”—British Quarterly Review. 
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WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF MAMMA’S BIBLE STORIES. 


FANNY AND HER MAMMA; 
or, Easy Lessons FoR CHILDREN. Illustrated by J. G1- 
BERT. Third Edition. l6mo, 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, 
gilt edges. 
‘¢ A little book in beautiful Jarge clear type, to suit the capacity of infant 


readers, which we can with pleasure recommend.” —Christian Ladies’ 
Magazine. , 


SHORT AND SIMPLE PRAYERS, 


FOR THE UsE oF YOUNG CHILDREN. With Hymns. Sixth 
Edition. Square 16mo, 1s. cloth. 

‘¢ Well adapted to the capacities of children—beginning with the simplest 

forms which the youngest child may lisp at its mother’s knee, and pro- 

ceeding with those suited to its gradually advancing age. Special prayers, 


designed for particular circumstances and occasions, are added. We cor- 
dially recommend the book.” —Christian Guardian. 


MAMMA’S BIBLE STORIES, 


FOR HER Litr_e Boys anp Girgxs. Twelfth Edition. Twelve 
Engravings. 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


A SEQUEL TO MAMMA’S BIBLE STORIES. 


Sixth Edition. Twelve Illustrations. 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. Gd. 
coloured. 


SCRIPTURE HISTORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


With Sixteen Illustrations, by JouN GiLBERT. Super-royal 
16mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


Contents:—The History of Joseph—History of Moses— 
History of our Saviour—The Miracles of Christ. 


Sold separately, 6d. each plain; 18. coloured. 


VISITS TO BEECHWOOD FARM; 


or, Country Pieasures. By CatHerine M.A. Couper. 
Illustrations by Assoton. 3s. Gd. plain ; 48. 6d. coloured. 


STORIES OF JULIAN AND HIS PLAYFELLOWS. 


Written by his Mamma. Illustrations by Assoton. Second 
Edition. 2s. 6d. plain; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


THE NINE LIVES OF A CAT: 
a Tale of Wonder. Written and Illustrated by C. H. BENNETT. 
Twenty-four Engravings. Price 2s. cloth; 2s. 6d. coloured. 


‘*Rich in the quaint humour and fancy that a man of genius knows how 
to spare for the enlivenment of children.”—E.caminer. 
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THE FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 


A Series of Works for the Young; each Volume with an 
Illustration by a well-known Artist. Price ls. cloth. 


1. THE ESKDALE HERD BOY. By Lapy Sropparr. 


2, MRS. LEICESTER’S SCHOOL. By Cuarues and 
Mary Lams. 


3. THE HISTORY OF THE ROBINS. By Mrs. Taimmer. 
4. MEMOIR OF BOB, THE SPOTTED TERRIER. 

5. KEEPER’S TRAVELS IN SEARCH OF HIS MASTER. 
6. THE SCOTTISH ORPHANS. By Lapy Sropparr. 


7. NEVER WRONG; OR, THE YOUNG DISPUTANT ; 
anp “IT WAS ONLY IN FUN.” 


8. THE LIFE AND PERAMBULATIONS OF A MOUSE. 


9. EASY INTRODUCTION TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF 
NATURE. By Mrs. TRIMMER. 


10. RIGHT AND WRONG. By the Author of “Anways 
Happy.” 


11, HARRY’S HOLIDAY. By Jerrenys Taytor. 
12. SHORT POEMS AND HYMNS FOR CHILDREN. 


The above may be had, Two Volumes bound in One, at Two 
Shillings, cloth ; or 2s. 6d. gilt edges, as follows :— 


1. LADY STODDART’S SCOTTISH TALES. 
2. ANIMAL HISTORIES. Tue Doe. 
3. ANIMAL HISTORIES. Tue Ropins and Mouse. 


4. TALES FOR BOYS. Harry’s Ho.ipay, and Never 
WRONG. 


5. TALES FOR GIRLS. Mrs. Leicester’s Scuoot, and 
RIGHT AND WRonNG. 


G6. POETRY AND NATURE. Suort Poems, and Trim- 
MER’S INTRODUCTION. 
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MAUD SUMMERS THE SIGHTLESS : 


a Narrative for the Young. Illustrated by ABsoton. 3s. 6d. 
cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


LONDON CRIES AND PUBLIC EDIFICES. 


Illustrated in Twenty-four Engravings by Luxe Limner. 
With descriptive Letter-press. 2s. 6d. plain; 5s. coloured. 


THE SILVER SWAN: 


a Fairy Tale. By MADAME DE CHATELAIN. IIlustrated by 
JouNn LEEcH. 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


A WORD TO THE WISE; 


or, HINTs ON THE CURRENT IMPROPRIETIES OF EXPRES- 
SION IN WRITING AND SPEAKING. By PARRY GwyNNe. 
Eleventh Thousand. 18mo, price 6d. sewed; or ls. cloth, 
gilt edges. 


‘All who wish to mind their p’s snd q’s should consult this little 
volume.”—Gentleman’s Magazine. 


TALES FROM THE COURT OF OBERON ; 
containing the favourite Histories of Tom Toums, Graciosa 
AND PERCINET, VALENTINE AND OrsoN, and CHILDREN IN 
THE Woop. With Sixteen Illustrations by CrowauILu. 
2s. 6d. plain; 3s. 6a. coloured. 


RHYMES OF ROYALTY: 


the History of England in Verse, from the Norman Conquest 
to the reign of Vicror1a; with a summary of the leading 
events in each reign. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


TRUE STORIES FROM ANCIENT HISTORY, 
chronologically arranged from the Creation of the World to 
the Death of Charlemagne. Twelfth Edition. With Twenty- 
four Steel Engravings, 12mo, 5s. cloth. 


TRUE STORIES FROM MODERN HISTORY, 


_ from the Death of Charlemagne to the present Time. Eighth 
Edition. Twenty-four Steel Engravings. 12mo, 5s. cloth. 


MRS. TRIMMER’S CONCISE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


revised and brought down to the present Time. By Mrs. 
Mitner. With Portraits of the Sovereigns, and Frontispiece 
by Harvey. New Edition. 5s. cloth. 
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STORIES FROM THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, 


on an improved plan. By the Rev. B. H. Drarer. With 
Forty-eight Engravings. Fifth Edition. 12mo, 5s. cloth. 


WARS OF THE JEWS, 
as related by JosEPpHus; adapted to the Young. With 
Twenty-four Engravings. Sixth Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


PICTORIAL GEOGRAPHY. 


For the use of Children. Presenting at one view I}lustrations 
of the various Geographical Terms, and thus imparting clear 
and definite ideas of their meaning. On a Large Sheet. 
Price 2s. 6d. in Tints; 5s. on Rollers, varnished. 


ONE THOUSAND ARITHMETICAL TESTS ; 


or, THE EXAMINER’s AssiIsTANT. Specially adapted for 
Examination Purposes, but also suited for general use in 
Schools. By T. 8S. Cayzer, Head Master of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, Bristol. Fourth Edition, revised and stereotyped. 
Price 1s. 6d. cloth. 


*,* Answers to the above, ls. 6d. cloth. 


ONE THOUSAND ALGEBRAICAL TESTS ; 


on the same plan. Second Edition. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
*,* Answers to the Algebraical Tests, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


GAULTIER’S FAMILIAR GEOGRAPHY. 


With a concise Treatise on the Artificial Sphere, and two 
coloured Maps, illustrative of the principal Geographical 
Terms. Sixteenth Edition. 16mo, 3s. cloth. 


BUTLER’S OUTLINE MAPS, AND KEY; 


or, GEOGRAPHICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES; with a 
Set of Coloured Outline Maps, designed for the use of Young 
Persons. By the late WiLL1AM BuTieR. Enlarged by the 
Author’s Son, J.O. Butter. Thirty-fourth Edition, revised, 4s. 


BATTLE-FIELDS : 


a graphic Guide to the Places described in the History of 
England as the Scenes of such Events; with the situation of 
the principal Naval Engagements fought on the Coast. By 
Mr. Wautuier, Geographer. On a Large Sheet, 3s. 6d.; 
or on a Roller, and varnished, 7s. 6d. 
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MARIN DE LA VOYE'’S ELEMENTARY FRENCH WORKS. 


LES JEUNES NARRATEURS ; 
ou, Petits Contes Moravux. Witha Key to the difficult 
Words and Phrases. Second Edition. 18mo, 2s. cloth, 


‘¢ Written in pure and easy French.’’—2orning Post. 


THE PICTORIAL FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
For the use of Children. With Eighty Illustrations. Royal 
16mo, price ls. sewed; 1s. 6d. cloth. 


ROWBOTHAMS NEW AND EASY METHOD OF 
LEARNING THE FRENCH GENDERS. New Edition. Gd. 


BELLENGER’S FRENCH WORD AND PHRASE-BOOK:; 
containing a select Vocabulary and Dialogues, for the use of 
Beginners. New Edition. Price Is. 


LE BABILLARD: 
an Amusing Introduction to the French Language. By a 
FreNcH Lapy. Seventh Edition. 16 Plates. 2s. cloth —~ 


DER SCHWATZER; 
or, THE PraTTLeR. An Amusing Introduction to the German 
Language. Sixteen Illustrations. Price 2s. cloth. 


TABULAR VIEWS OF THE GEOGRAPHY AND 
SACRED HISTORY OF PALESTINE, AND OF THE 
TRAVELS OF ST. PAUL. Intended for Pupil Teachers, 
and others engaged in Class Teaching. By A. T. Wuire. 
Oblong 8vo, price ls. sewed. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY ; 


specially adapted as a Text Book for Beginners By Huco 
Reip. Fourth Edition, revised. 18mo, ls, sewed. 


‘‘One of the most sensible little books on the subject of Geography we 
have met with.”—£ducationai Times. 


THE CHILD'S GRAMMAR. 


By the late Lavy Fenn, under the assumed name of Mrs. 
Lovechild. Fiftieth Edition. 18mo, 9d. cloth. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES’ PRIMER. 
With 300 Illustrations by J. Ginpert. New Edition, price 6d. ; 
1s. Illuminated Cover and Title. 
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ALWAYS HAPPY ; 


or, ANECDOTES OF FELIX AND HIS SisTER SERENA. Nine- 
teenth Edition. Illustrations by ANELAY. Price 2s. cloth. 


ANECDOTES OF KINGS, 


SELECTED FROM History; or, GERTRUDE’sS STORIES FOR 
CHILDREN. With Engravings, 2s. 6d. plain; 3s. 6d. coloured. 


BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS ; 
or, A DESCRIPTION OF MANNERS AND CUSTOMS PECULIAR 
To THE East. Bv the Rev. B. H. Draper. With En- 
gravings. Fourth Edition. Revised by Dr. Kitro. 3s. Gd. 
cloth. 


THE BRITISH HISTORY BRIEFLY TOLD, 
AND A DESCRIPTION OF THE ANCIENT Customs, Sports, 
AND PASTIMES OF THE ENGLISH. With Portraits of the 
Sovereigns of England, and other Engravings. 3s. Gd. 
cloth. 


CHIT-CHAT; 
or, SHortT TaLes in Snort Worps. By the Author of 
‘‘ Always Happy.’’ New Edition. With Eight Engravings. 
Price 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


CONVERSATIONS ON THE LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST. 
By a cs 12 Engravings. 2s. 6d. plain; 3s. 6d. 
coloured. 


COSMORAMA : 
THE Manners, Customs, AND CosTUMES OF ALL NATIONS 
OF THE WorRLD DEscRIBED. By J. AsPin. With numerous 
Illustrations. 3s. 6d. plain; 4s. 6d. coloured, 


EASY LESSONS ; 


or, Leavinc-Strincs To KNowLepGe. Eight Engravings. 
2s. 6d. plain; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


KEY TO KNOWLEDGE; 
or, THINGS IN CommMOoN USE SIMPLY AND SHORTLY EX- 
PLAINED. By the Author of “ Always Happy.” Thirteenth 
Edition. With Sixty Illustrations. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
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FACTS TO CORRECT FANCIES ;: 
or, SHorT NARRATIVES OF REMARKABLE WOMEN. With 
Engravings. 3¢. 6d. plain; 4s. 6d. coloured. 


FRUITS OF ENTERPRISE, 


EXHIBITED IN THE TRAVELS OF BELZONI IN EGYPT AND 
NusiA. Fourteenth Edition. With Six Engravings by BrirkET 
Foster, price 3s. cloth. 


THE GARDEN ; 


or, Freperick’s Montuaiy InstTrRucTIONs FOR THE Ma- 
NAGEMENT AND FORMATION OF A FLOWER GARDEN. 
Engravings by SowERBy. 3s. 6d. plain; or 6s. coloured. 


HOW TO BE HAPPY; 


or, Farry Girrs: to which is added a Selection of Moral 
Allegories. With Steel Engravings. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


INFANTINE KNOWLEDGE: 


a Spelling and Reading Book on a Popular Plan. With 
numerous Engravings. Tenth Edition. 23. fd. plain; 3s. Gd. 
coloured, gilt edges. 


THE LADDER TO LEARNING: 


a Collection of Fables, arranged progressively in Words of 
One, Two, and Three Syllables. Edited by Mrs. TRIMMER. 
With Seventy-nine Cuts. Nineteenth Edition. 2s. Gd. cloth. 


LITTLE LESSONS FOR LITTLE LEARNERS, 


in Words of One Syllable. By Mrs. Barwety. Tenth 
Edition. With numerous Illustrations. 2¢. 6d. plain; 3s. 6d. 
coloured, gilt edges. 


THE LITTLE READER: 
a Progressive Step to Knowledge. Fourth Edition. With 
Sixteen Plates. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


MAMMA’S LESSONS, 
FoR HER LitrtLE Boys aNnp Grris._ Fifteenth Edition. 


en Engravings. 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt 
edges. 
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THE MINE; 


or, SUBTERRANEAN WonpERS. An Account of the Opera- 
tions of the Miner and the Products of his Labours. Sixth 
Edition. With numerous additions by Mrs. Loupon. 
Forty-five Woodcuts and Sixteen Steel Engravings. 3s. 6d. 
cloth. 


RHODA; 


or, THE ExcELLENCE oF Cnarity. Fourth Edition. With 
Illustrations. 16mo, 2s. cloth. | 


THE STUDENTS ; 


or, BIOGRAPHIES OF THE GRECIAN PHILOSOPHERS. 12mo, 
price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


STORIES OF EDWARD AND HIS LITTLE FRIENDS. 
Twelve Illustrations. 3s. 6d. plain; 4s. 6d. coloured. 


SUNDAY LESSONS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
By Mrs. BARWELL. 4th Edition. 2s. 6d. plain ; 3s. coloured. 


DISSECTIONS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


In a neat box. Price 3s. 6d. each. 


1. JosrpH AND Moses. 3. MotuHer HuBBARD. 
2. Our SAVIOUR. 4. Cock Rosin. 


ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH, CLOTH. 


TRIMMER’S (MRS.) OLD|TRIMMER’S (MRS.) NEW 
TESTAMENT LESSONS.| TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
With Forty Engravings. With Forty Engravings. 


ONE SHILLING EACH, CLOTH. 


THE DAISY. With Thirty | THE COWSLIP. With Thirty 
Wood Engravings. (ls. 6d.|  Engravings. (ls. 6d. colour- 
coloured.) ed. 
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DURABLE NURSERY BOOKS. | 
MOUNTED ON CLOTH WITH COLOURED PLATES. 
ONE SHILLING EACH. 
1. Alphabet of Goody Two-| 8. Little Rhymes for Little 


Shoes. Folks. 
2. Cinderella. 9. Mother Hubbard. 
3. Cock Robin. 10. Monkey’s Frolic. 


4. Courtship of Jenny Wren. | 11. Old Woman and her Pig. 
5. Dame Trot and her Cat. 12. Puss in Boots. 
G. History of an Apple Pie. | 13. Tommy Trip’s Museum of 
7. House that Jack Built. Birds, Part I. 
14, ———__—_—_—— Part II. 


BY THOMAS DARNELL. 

PARSING SIMPLIFIED: an Introduction and Companion to 
all Grammars; consisting of Short and Easy Rules (with 
Parsing Lessons to each) whereby young Students may, in a 
short time, be gradually led through a knowledge of the 
several Elementary Parts of Speech to a thorough compre- 
hension of the grammatical construction of the most complex 
sentences of our ordinary Authors, either in Prose or Poetry. 
By THomas DaRnELL. Price 1s. cloth. 


GEORGE DARNELL’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
The attention of all interested in the subject of Education is 
invited to these Works, now in extensive use throughout the 

Kingdom, prepared by Mr. George Darnell, a Schoolmaster of 

many years’ experience. 

1. COPY BOOKS.—A sHorT AND CERTAIN ROAD To A GooD 
HANDWRITING, gradually advancing from the Simple Stroke 
to a superior Small-hand. 

LarcE Post, Sixteen Numbers, 6d. each. 


FootscaP, Twenty Numbers, to which are added Three Supple- 
mentary Numbers of Angular Writing for Ladies, and One of 
Ornamental Hands. Price 3d. each. 


a oo series may also be had on very superior paper, marble covers, 
. each. 


‘‘For teaching writing I would recommend the use of Darnell’s Copy 
Books. I have noticed a marked improvement wherever they have been 
used.”—Report of Mr. Mayo (National Society's Organizer of Schools) to the 
Worcester Diocesan Board of Education. 


2. GRAMMAR, made intelligible to Children, price le. cloth. 
3. ARITHMETIC, made intelligible to Children, price ls. 6d. 


cloth. 
*,* Key to Parts 2 and 8, price ls. cloth. 
4. READING, a Short and Certain Road to, price 6d. cloth. 


GILBERT AND RIVINGTON, PRINTERS, ST. JOHN’S SQUARE, LONDON, 
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